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PART XXXIII. 



METALS. 

AMONG the simple substances which pfesefll Aem- 
sdves to our view in examining the products bf natuze, 
there are none of which the studv is more important than 
METALS. Their utility is highly interesting. In all 
the revolutions of the science, these bodies have afibrded 
facts of the greatest importance. From their constant 
influence on the nrogress of reason, they occupy a distinct 
place in the annals of chemical philosophy*; and thus there 
IS no production in nature which deserves more profound 
attention, more constant study, or more exact description 
than metals. They may be considered as the grear instru- 
ments of human industiy. Many of the mechanic arts 
could not possibly exist without them ; and it is even 
doubtful whether mankind would have acquired diat de- 
gree of civilization which characteriz* s the present state of 
society, widiout the use of these substances. 

vol. II. 1 
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ENUMERATION OF METALS* 

We are at present acquainted with twenty-nine metals, 
essentially differing from each other, namely, 



1. Platina 

2. Gold 

3. Silver 

4. Copper 
5« Iron 

6. Lead 

7. Tin 
%• Zinc 

9. Mercury 
10* Tellurium 



11. Antimony 

12. Bismuth 
13* Manganese 

14. Nickel 

15. Niclcolinum 

16. Cobalt 

17. Uranium 

18. Titanium 

19. Columbium 

20. Chrome 



21. Molybdena 

22. Tungsten^ 

23. Arsenic 

24. Tantalium 
25* Cerium 

26. Palladium 

27. Rhodium 

28. Iridium 

29. Osmium 



NATURAL HISTORY OF METALS. 

• • 

All the metals are found in the bowels of the earth, 
though sometimes they are on the surface. They are met 
with in different combinations with other matters, such 
as sulphur, oxygen, and acids ; particularly with the car- 
bonic, muriatic, sulphuric, and phosphoric acids. They ' 
are also found combined with each other, and sometimes, 
though rarely, in a pure metallic state, distinguishable by 
the naked eye. 

In their different states of combination they are said t9 
be mineralized, and are called ORES. The ores of me- 
tals are, for the most part, found in nature in mountainous 
districts; and always in such form a continued chain. 
There are mountains which consist entirely of iron ore ; 
but in general the metallic part of a mountain bears a very 
inconsiderable proportion to its bulk* Ores are also met 
with in the cavities or crevices of rocks, forming what are 
termed VEINS, which are more easily discovered in these 
situations than when they lie level in plains. 

The metallic matter of ores is very generally incrusted 
and intermingled with some earthy substance different from 
the rock in which the vein is situated ; which is termed its 
MATRIX. This, however, must not be confounded with 
the mineralizing substance with which tlie metal is com- 
hinedn such as sulphur, &c« 

The art of distinguishing ores, and the method of de- 
scritHDg them with accuracy and precision, so that they 
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may be known from each other, is caUed MINERA- 
LOGY. 

The processes to discover the metals contained in diem, 
to extract them from the earth, and to obtain them sepa- 
rate from the different matters which are united with 
them, and which conceal their properties, form a branch of 
Chemistry caUed the DOC I M AS TIC ART. 

The art of extracting metals in the large way is called 
METALLURGY. 

GENERAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 

METALS. 

All metals are combustible bodies. They possess a cer- 
tain brilliancy, in consequence of the complete reflection of 
the light that falls upon them, which is termed metallic 
bistre. They are the most dense and heavy substances in 
nature ;, the heaviest fossil, not metallic, having a specific 
gravity much below that of the lightest metal. They are 
the most opaque of all bodies. A stone of the greatest 
opacity, when divided into thin plates, has more or less 
transparency ; whereas gold is the only metal which admits 
of being reduced to such a degree of thinness as to admit 
the smallest perceptible transmission of light. Gold leaf, 
which is about 777977 P^^ ^^ ^^ luth in thickness, trans- 
mits light of a lively green colour ; but silver, copper, and 
all the rest of the metals, are perfectly opaque. Another 
property which belongs exclusJVely to metals (though they 
do not all possess it) is malleability ; by which is meant at 
capacity of having their surface increased, either in length 
or breadth, without being liable to fracture. This capa- 
city is not precisely the same in those metals which do 
possess it ; for some, which admit of extension when 
struck widi a hammer, cannot be drawn into wire, which 
is properly termed ductility; this property depends in 
some measure on another peculiar quality of metals, namely 
tenacity;* by which is meant the power which a metallic 
wire of a given diameter has of resisting the action of a 
weight suspended from its extremity. All metals are fu- 
sible, though the degree of temperature at which this can 
be effected differs very much. Mercury is always fluid at 
the ordinary temperature of our atmosphere, while platina 

• Vide Vol. I. p. 66, and Appendix Note 6 thereto. 
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can scarcely be melted by the most intense heat of om* fur- 
naces* Metals are perfectly opaque when in a state of 
fusion i and are crystallizable wiien suffered to cool slowly 
and undisturbed. The tetrahedron and the cube are their 
primitive figures, though they very often take the octahe- 
dral form. They can likewise be volatilized at very high? 
temperatures. They are the best conductors of caloric and 
electricity. They are the best reflectors of caloric and 
light. Iron and Nickel are magnetic. It is not certain 
that any of the other metals are so. Their susceptibility 
of combination is very great : they unite with carbon, sul- 

Ehur, and phosphorus. They do not combine with earths 
y fusion ; but their oxids readily unite to acids, alcalies 
ud earths. They decompose water and several acids, 
ftme effect this at common temperatures : some require a 
red-heat, and others the interposition of anbther body. 
Water does not dissolve any of the metals, though it is a 
solvent of some of their oxyds. They are insoluble in 
ardtnt spirit, ether, or oils. They are all capable of com- 
bining with oxygen, though many of them require very 
high temperatures to effect this union, and others cannot 
be united to it but in an indirect manner. Most of the 
metals can be combined with each other ; they then form 
alloys, many of which, are of the greatest utility in the arts. 
Gay Lussac has lately ascertained, that the proportion of 
acid in metallic salts, is as the quantity of oxygen in the 
oxyd which is their base. • Memoircs (TArcuetij tom. 2. 
p. 159. 
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PART XXXIV. 

SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF PLATINA. 

HITHERTO no mine of platina has been discovered. 
It is found in nature only in a metallic state in small 
grains, combined with palladium, rhodium, iridium, osmi* 
•um, iron, copper, &c. The largest mass of which we have 
heard is one of the size of a pigcon^s egg, in the possession 
of the Royal Society of Bergara. It is found in the pa- 
rishes of Novita and Citaria, north fix)m Choco in Peru, 
and near Carthagena in South Amefica. It was unknown 
in Europe before the year 1 748. Don Antonio Ulloa then 
gave the first information concerning its existence in the 
narrative of his voyage with the French academicians to 
Peru. 

For a thorough knowledge ef this ore we are indebted 
to Dr. Wolaston and Mr. Tennant.* 

PROPERTIES OF PLATINA. 

Platina purified from all extraneous mixture is of a 
white colour, intermediate between that of silver and tin. 
It is the hardest of all metals. Its specific mvity being 
from 20.6 to 23 makes it by far the heaviest body known. 
It is hard, malleable, ductile, laminable like gold ; but to 
what degree is not yet ascertained. We have seen platina 
drawn into a wire of a smaller diameter tlum die two 
thousandth part of an inch. It is the most infusible 6f all 
the metals. It cannot be melted (in a considerable quan- 

* Dr. Lewis first described platina as a new metal witb many of its 
propcrtiea]iil754. T.C. 
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tity at least) by the most violent heat of our furnaces,* 
but may be fused by the heat of a burning lens, the assis- 
tance of oxygen gas, and by the galvanic spark. When 
pure, its parts may be made to combine or weld, by ham- 
mering in a white heat ; a property confined to this metal 
and iron. It suffers no alteration from the action of air ; 
neither water, the earths, nor the salino-terrenc substan- 
ces h^ve any power of action upon it. Potash acts upon 
it at a high temperature. It is not oxydated when exposed 
red-hot to the air, for a very long time. It may however 
be oxydated by the galvano-electric spark, and by the 
nitro-muriatic acid. This acid dissolves it, and assumes 
first a yellow and afterwards a deep orange colour. The 
solution tinges animal substances with a dark colour, and 
may be decomposed by alcalies, and by muriate and . ni- 
trate of ammonia, which have no effect on solutions of 
gold. No other acid exercises any action upon it. The 
oxyd of platina is a triple compound, consisting of ammo- 
nia, muriatic acid, platina and the rest of the metals which 
the alloy contains. Platina combines with phosphorus 
and sulphur with considerable facility. It unites with the 
greater number of the metals by fusion. Of these alloys, 
that with copper is the most valuable, as i' is ductile, sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish, and does not tarnish on exposure 
to air ; the rest of them are very little known, it is there- 
fore unnecessary to dwell on them particularly. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING PLATINA. 

The processes most commonly employed to obtain pure 
platina are as follow. 

1. Take equal parts of platina in grains,f and crude tar- 
tar or acidulous tartrite of potash : put the mixture into a 
well luted crucible, and expose it for two hours to a vio- 
lent heat. The platina fuses, but it becomes brittle, an4 
whiter than platina is in common ; then expose it to a very 
strong heat under a muf&e, by which means all the arsenic 
combined with it will be disengaged, and the platina re- 
main behind in a malleable state. 

2. Platina may likewise be obtained pure, by decompos- 
ing the nitro-muriatic solution of common platina, by 

* I have about three ounces of crude platina^ a^lutinated but not 
melted in a heat of 172<> of Wedgewood. T. C. 
1 1 suspect the words ** white arsenic" are wanted here. T. C. 
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muriate of ammonia, ^eating the precipitate intensely, 
and stamping it when of a white heat into one mass : or, 
by assisting die fusion with u stream of oxygen gas. 

3' Jannetty's process^ which is considered as the best, 
and which is generally used for obtaining malleable platina, 
is as follows : 

Triturate common platina with water, to wash off every 
contaminating matter that water can carry away. Mix the 
platina with about one- fifth part of arsenious acid and one- 
fifteenth part of potash ; putting the whole in a proper 
crucible, in the following manner : Having well heated the 
crucible and the furnace receiving it, put in one-third of 
the mixture, apply to this a strong heat, and add one-third 
more : after a renewed application of heat, throw in the 
last portion. After a thorough fusion of the whole, cool 
and break the mass. Then fuse it a second time, and, if 
necessary, even a third time, till it ceases to be magnetic. 
Break it into small pieces, and melt those pieces in separate 
crucibles, and in portions of a pound and a half of the pla- 
tina to each crucible, with an equal quantity of arsenious 
acid and half a pound of potash. After cooling the contents 
of the different crucibles in a horizontal position, in order 
to have them throughout of equal thickness, heat them un- 
der a muffie to volatilize the arsenious acid, and maintmn 
them in this state, without increase of heat, for the space 
of six hours Heat them, next, in common oil, till the oil 
shall have evaporated to dryness. Then immerse them in 
nitric acid, boil them in water, heat them to redness in a 
crucible, and hammer them into a dense mass. They are 
now fit to be. heated in a naked fire, and hammered into 
bars for the piurposes of commerce. 

Mr. Richter directs, in order to purify platina, and 
render it malleable, the following process : Dissolve pla- 
ts^ of commerce in nitro-muriatic acid, and let fall into 
tlK solution potash, until a precipitate begins ro appear ; 
then add a solution of sulphate of potash, till the whole 
is precipitated. Wash the precipitate till the water that 
passes do not change its colour by adding to it prussiate 
of potash. Dry the precipitate, and mix with it 1.5 tix^ies 
its weight of soda freed from its water of ciystallizatisDn ; 
press it into a crucible, but not so as to fill it ; heat it gra-* 
dually, and raise the heat till it fuses.* 

* (For •ther methods, see Appendix No. 31.) 
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SECT. IL 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF PLATINA. 

Experiment. L 

Platina is eoluble in nitro-nmriaiic actd» 

IF one part of platina and ten of nitro-muriatic acid be 

8 resented to each other, a violent action takes place, and 
le platina becomes dissolved. On evaporating the so- 
lution, very small crystals of muriate of platina are depo- 
sited. 

R£MARK....This is the only saline combination of this 
metal, of which the properties have been examined ; it 
appears that the platina exists in the solution in two states 
of oxydation. On adding potash to it, a precipitate is 
formed which is a triple compound of the alcali, acid, and 
platina highly oxydated ; it is sparingly soluble in water ; 
and of a saline nature. When more potash is added, 
another precipitate is thrown down, which is the imper- 
fect oxyd of platina. 

Ammonia acts in a similar manner on the solution ; and 
the muriate of ammonia likewise forms a triple compound 
of oxyd of platina, muriatic acid, and ammonia, which being 
insoluble is precipitated. By this property of affording a 
precipitate on the addition of muriate of ammonia to its so- 

lutiony platina is distinguished from every other metaL* 

« 

Experiment II. 

Separation of platina from gold* 

When gold is alloyed with platina, the adulteraJni 
cannot be discovered by hydrostatic examinations ; but as 
muriate of ammonia has the property of precipitating pla- 
tina, but not gold from the solution ; and as fresh prepared 
sulphate of iron precipitates gold, but not plauna ; these 
saltt furnish the means of separating the metals when added 
to the solution. 

* Mumte of tin slse throws down platina from Its solationsj of a red 
coloor, T.C. 
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Experiment III. 

Platina combines with phosphorus, 

(Phospkuret of Platina.^ 

Mix ecj^ual parts of platina ttid glacial acid of phosphorus 
with an eighth part oi charcoal ; put the whole into a cru- 
cible, and cover it with a little charcoal dust ; expose it to 
a heat nearly equal to that which niakes gold enter into 
fusion, and continue it for an hour; a button of a silver 
white colour will then be obtained, which exhibits in the 
inside crystals of a perfect cubical form ; this is phosphuret 
ofplatinau^ 

Experiment IV* 

Phosphuret of Platina detonates with oxygenated muriate 

of potash. 

If a mixture of phosphuret of |datina and oxygettatod 
muriate of potash be thrown into an inited cmciUe^ m 
strong detonation ensues, and the platina heoomes sqianit* 
ed in its metallic form* A similar efied; is produced by 
dxrowing phosphuret of platina upon nitrate of potash* 

Experiment V. 
Platinais soluble in potash in the dry way* 

If potash, prepared according to Berthollet's process, be 
kept in fusion for some time in a platina crucible, it will be 
found that this vessel has lost part of its weight, which is 
dissolved by the potash* For if we dissolve this alcali in 
water, and saturate the solution with muriatic acid, a triple 
jljawill be obtained by evaporation, consisting of platina, 
flpHatic acid, and potash* This fact was first noticed by 
Mr* Chenevix*! 

* It combines also acconfiog to Davy (Clem, of Cbem. miiL 431) di- 
rectly with phosphorus, with sulphur, and by galvanie prooess with oinr- 
geo. It has not yet been united to HydrogtCDp Asot^ or Csrbon.«.i.,.T. v* 

t PhUosoph. Trans. May 1802. 
YOU II. 2 
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SECT. I. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF GOLD. 

GOLD is found in nature only in the metallic state, most 
commonly in grains, ramifications, leaves, or rhomboidal, 
octahedral, or pyramidical crystals. Its matrix is gene- 
rally quartz, sand-stone, siliceous shistus, &c. It is round 
also in the sasids of many rivers, particularly in Africa 
Hungary, apd France,*" in minute irregular grains, called 
goU-iusU Native gold found in compact masses, is never 
completely pure ; it is alloyed with silver or copper, and 
sometimes with iron and tellurium. The largest piece of 
native gold that has been hitherto discovered in Europe 
was found in the county of Wicklow, in Ireland. Its 
weight was said to be 22 oimces, and the quantity of alloy 
it contsdned was very small. Several other pieces, exceed- 
ing one ounce, have also been discovered at the same place, 
in sand, covered with turf, and adjacent to a rivulet. 
- Gold i9 also met with in a particular sort of argentifer- 
ous copper pyrites, called in Hungary Gelf. This Q^fejl 
found either ma9ive,or crystallized in rhomboids, orMV 
irregular quadrangular or polygonal masses. It exists 
likewise in the sulphurated ores of Nagaya, in Transylva- 
nia. These all contain the metal called tellurium. Ber- 
thollet and other French chemists have obtained gold out 
of the ashes of vegetables. 

* Native Gold has, of late years, been found In Cabarrus county, North 
Garol)iuu:M««.*-T. G. 
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PROPERTIES OF GOLD. 

Gold is of a brilliant rich yellow colour ; no other sub- 
stance in nature is so heavy, platina excepted. Its spedfic 
gravity is 19.3. Its hardness is not very considerable^ Its 
ducdlity is so considerable that a wire i^ of an inch in 
diameter supports a weight of 500lb. without breaking.^ It 
melts at 32"* of Wedgwood's pyrometer, and when suffered 
to cool slowly crystallizes in short quadrangular pyramids* 
By an intense heat, as that of a iJiMPj^ i s vo lataized. It 
is incapable of oxydating at any Xitm^ffmSf^nsiAjDnx fur- 
naces can yield. It is a good qiS ttS^^ ^tMWP^^ ^'^" 
tricity, and galvanism. The two iSMl^^^g^^flame it^ 
and convert it into a purple oxyd, which isvoQHized in 
the form of smoke. It does not unite with hydrogen, car^ 
bon, .or with sulphur ; though the latter when in die state of 
a sulphuret dissolves it. Phosphorus combines with it ; 
arsenic, bismuth, and antimony form an animate union 
with it. It easily alloys with mercury. With silver it 
forms an alloy oi considerable ductility. Copper heightens 
its ^olour, and renders it harder without much impairing 
its ductility. Tin and lead gready impair its tenacity* 
With pladna it forms an alloy which is considerably duc- 
tile. Combined with zinc it affords a very brittle and hard 
mixture susceptible of a beautiful pcjish. It unites well 
with iron, and hardens it remarkably. Its ductility and 
malleability are far greater than any of the rest of the 
metals. 

REMAitK....One grsdn of gold may eauly be divided into 
two' millions of parts ; and a cubic inch of gold into nine 
thousand five hundred and twenty-thifee millions, eight 
hundred and nine thousand five hundred and twenty-three 
I, each of which may be distinctly seen by the naked 



^o 



loyle, quoted by D' Apligny in his Treatise of Colours, 
* says, that one gnun and a luilf of gold may be beaten into 
50 leaves of one inch square, which if intersected by paral- 
lel lines drawn at right angles to each other, and d^tant 
only the lOOih part of an inch from each other, will pro- 
duce 25 millions of litde squares, each of which may be 
distinctly seen without the help of glasses. 

^ A 1^ .078 of an inch diameter, sui^ortsa weiglit of 1501b..HJ>AVT« 
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Mr. Magellan has informed us that its surface m'ay be 
extended by the hammer 159,092 times, and that the finest 
gold leaf is that made in new skins, which must have an 
^loy of three grains of copper to the ounce troy of pure 
gold, or it would be too soft to pass over the irregularities 
oftte skin* 

He affirmS) that 80 books^ or 3000 leaves of gold, each 
measuring ^3 square inches, viz. each cootaimng 10.89 
sqU4tf« inches, weigh less than 384 g^ns. Each book 
therefore, or 25 leaves ^n 272.23 inches weighs less than 
4»^ grains i so that each grain of the metal will produce 
56»718 square inches. From further calculations it may 
be Blade evident, diat the thickness of these leaves is less 
^^ wiirfT^ <>f ^Oi i&ch s and that sixteen ounces of gold| 
which^ if VOL the form of a cube^ would not measure more 
than one itich and one quarter on its aide, will completely 
gild a silver wire sufficient in length to go round the wholo 
earth like a hoop* 
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The processes for obtaining gold in the large way, from 
it& different native combinaticma, or admiKtures, vary, ac- 
OMxliag to the state .of the gold, and the nature of the sub* 
ataoscea which are £3und mixed with it« 

When gold is in a state nearly pure (native gold) as it 
ia found d^peraed among stones, €x mixed widi sand, it 
may first be reduced to small granidar pieces, together 
with the matrix : a table of sevend feet long, and one and 
a hjdf brcmd, wi^ ledges round three of its sides, and 
peces oi cloth with a long nap nailed on the boarcL|^ 
placed under a gentle stream of water, upon whicl^H 
pou&ded Ore qt sand is thrown : by this contrivance, Cro 
lighter and heterogeiMous substances are washed or car« 
riedofR 

When the stuff or cloth is sufficiedtly charged with the 
particles of gold which adhere to it, on account of its su^ 
perior gmvicy« it ia disengaged from the board, and put 
into a vessel, wh^re it is furdier agitated with vrater, and 
more freed from the lighter substances. It is then mixed 
with -^ of mercuzy, and triturated in an iron or €opf>ar 
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vessel containing boiling water^ until tl» mercury has ab- 
sorbed all the gold particles. The mercury thus contain* 
ing the gold in solution is to be separated first from the 
water, and next from the earthy particles, and then from 
the sand, by throwing the whole upon a table placed in an 
inclined direction ; the mercury charged with gold, but still 
vivid, will, when assisted by a littie stirring, or manipula- 
tion, run off the table, and leave the sand behind* The 
mercury is then separated from the gold, (and silver if any) 
by exposing the alloy in earthen retorts to such a heat as 
will occasion the mercury to distil off, and is collected again 
in a receiver with water. The gold not being volatile in 
fee, is thus left behind, and is afterwards furtiier freed 
from the heterog^eous imperfect metallic substances, by 
tile process of cupellation. 

Afttt these processes, the silver, if the gold contains 
any, is separated by reducing it first to very fine laminae, 
and then extracting the silver by nitric acid, which leaves 
the gold behind : the silver may be separated from the 
nitric acid, by muriatic acid, with which it forms muriate 
of silver* Muriate of silver is to be decomposed again, by 
mixing it with soda, and exposing it to a sufficient heat in 
a crucible, whereby the soda unites to the muriatic acid^ 
and sets the silver free* 

When gold is found mixed with sulphur or arsenic, and 
other metab, the ore must first be torrefied, which separates 
the greatest part of the arsenic and sulphur, and then melted 
with iron, which unites with what remains* The hetero- 
geneous metallic substances are then separated by scorifi- 
eation with fluxes, consisting of tartnte of potash and 
nitrate of potash, which have no effect upon gold when the 
sulphur is previously separated : without this previous 
SMttration, the sulphur would unite with part of the alcali 
c^^e nitrate <tf potash, and form sulphuret of potash, 
which would take up a |)ortion of the gAA^ and thus dimi- 
nish the produce. The gold left by the melting with the 
flux is afterwards further purified by cupellation, or melt- 
ing with lead* 

When the gold ore is free from sulphur, it may, after 
being pounded and washed, be melted with one and a half 
part of semi-vitreous oxvd of lead,^ and three parts of glass, 
in a crucible covered with muriate of soda* By this ope- 

* Litharge. • 
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ration, all the heterogeneous metals will scorify, and set the 
* gold free* 

SECT. n. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOF OF THE PROPER- 

TIES OF GOLD. 

Experiment L 

Gold is not acted on by any acid^ the oxygenated muriatic 

and nitro-muriatic acid excepted, 

INTRODUCE some gold-leaf in any acid, no solution 
Will be effected by it ; but if oxygenated muriatic acid, or 
nitro-muriatic acid, be made use of, a solution will be 
effected. If the gold-leaf be exposed to \he action of the 
oxygenated muriatic acid in its gazeous state, it takes fire. 
See vol. i. p. 360. 

A saturated solution of gold in these acids yields, by 
evaporation, crystals of muriate of gold, of a beautiful yd- 
low colour, not unlike topazes; they consist sometimes of 
truncated octahedra, sometimes of tetrahedral prisms. 
When dissolved in water they tinge the skin indelibly of 
a deep puiple colour, and produce the same effect upon 
almost all animal and vegetable bodies, and even upon 
marble. 

RATioNAi.E....The gold robs the acid of part of its o^- 
gen, and becomes oxydated ; the oxygenated muriatic acid, 
or the nitro-muriatic acid, is converted into simple muri- 
ate acid, in which state it is capable of dissolving the oxyd 
of gold, and constitutes with it mtiriate of gold. 

R£MARK....Though nitro-muriatic, or more properly 
oxygenated muriatic acid, is the only fluid capable of dis- 
solving gold, it has been long ago noticed that nitrous ^^, 
assisted by heat exercised some slight action on this mHR, 
especially when in a state of extreme comminution* 

Experiment II. 
Gold is precipitated from its solution by tin. 

f Preparation of the purple precipitate of Cassias. J 

If we immerse into a soludon of gold in nitro-muriatic 
acid a sheet of tin, the oxyd of gold is precipitated of a 
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purple colovir, and, when scraped off and collected, forms 
the purple powder/or precipitate of Cassius, much em- 
ployed in enamelling. It is a compound, consisting of 
oxyd of gold.and oxyd of tin. It is best obtained for the 
purpose of enamelling by dissolving pure tin in diluted 
nitro-muriatic acid, composed of two parts of nitric and 
one of muriatic, acid, very slowly, and absolutely without 
heat, and then adding to this fresh-prepared solution, di- 
luted with at least eighty times its weight of distilled wa* 
jter, a solution of pure gold in nitro-muriatic acid, collect- 
ing the precipitate, and washing it repeatedly with distilled 
water. 

REMARK....It is absolutely necessary that the tin should 
be oxydated at its mrnimum^ for the oxy-muriate of tin^ 
which is already at a Maximum of oxydation, produces no 
such effect, because it cannot abstract oxygen from the o^^d 
of gold. 

EXPERIMEKT IIL 

Gold is precipitated from its solution by ckarCoaL 

Into a perfecdy neutral diluted solution of gold, con- 
tained in a glass jar, put a long narrow slip of well-burnt 
charcoal, and expose it to the direct rays of the sun ; the 
gold will be revived and appear on the charcoal in a me- 
tallic state, exhibiting a very beautifiil appearance. The 
same effect wiU be produced, without light, by boiling the 
charcoal in the solution for a few minutes. 

Experiment IV. 

Gold is precipitated by ether ^ essential oitSj &?c. 

%l highly-rectified ether, or an essential oil, be shaken 
together with a solution of gold, the gold wiU be precipi- 
tated ; but it will be instantly dissolved by the ether or 
oil, and form with the first an ethereal solution of ffold, 
which is of a golden yellow colour, and floats on the top of 
the fluid. 

If the solution be evaporated the gold is obtained in. a 
state of absolute purity. 

R£MARK....Gold thus dissolved was formerly called 
potable gold. It was anciently employed in medicine. 
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The apothecaries made their patients supply the gold, and 
pretended that the purer the gold, so much the speedier 
would be die cure. But these errors have been long ex« 
ploded. 

Experiment V. 

Decomposition of muriate of gold by hydrogen^ or sulphur e; 

ous acid gas. 

For these facts we are indebted to Mrs. Fulhame. 
She found, that if a white satin riband be moistened with 
a diluted solution of gold, in nitro- muriatic acid, and thep 
exposed, while moist, to a current of hydrogen gas, the gold 
would be reduced, and the riband beoeme gilt with the 
metal. But if the silk be dried previously, the reduction 
does not take place. By means of a camelhair pencil, the 
gold may be so implied as to exhibit regular ornaments, or 
figures, when reduced. 

The same reduction takes place when the silk is dipped 
into phosphorated ether. If a piece of silk, moistened with 
phosphorated ether, be immersed in the nitro-muriatic 
solution, its surface is immediately gilt with a fine coat of ' 
gold, which adheres very strongly. 

That phosphorated hydrogen gas produces the same 
effect has been noticed already. Sulphureous acid gas has 
a similar effect. 

RE3£ARX....Mrs. Fulhame has proved* that the pre- 
sence of moisture is absolutely necessary for the reduction 
of gold. It is difficult to ascertain what makes water so 
indispensably necessary. It is not, as might be supposed, 
.> requisite to secure the fluidity of the mixture ; for she has 
ascertained that sulphuric ether, though a fluid, doeMot 
answer, except water be present. She accounts very 
ingeniously for the phenomena, by supposing the water to 
be decomposed, llie combustible eombines widi its oxy- 
gen, while its hydrogen unites to the oxygen of the gold, 
and re-produces water. This theory accounts very well 
for the phenomena ; but it would require some direct proofs 
to establish it completely. 

* fii ber Essny oft Combtsstfon* 
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ExPERiHEirr yi. 

* 

Decomposition of muriate of gold by ammonia* 

C Preparation of fulminating gold.) 

Dissolve pure gold in nitro-muriatic acid to satura« 
tion, and dilute the solution with three times its bulk of 
distilled water, and add to it gradually liquid ammonia, a 
yello^v^ precipitate will be obtained, which must be repeat- 
edly washed with distilled water, and dried on a chalk stone 
or in a filter. When perfecdy dry it is called /u^molyn^ 
gpldi and detonates by heat, as may be shown by heating a 
few grains of it on the point of a kxufe held over the can- 
dle. Its action-is chiefly downwards* 

RATiONAU.««.Though the tbecMy of fulminating gold 
is not yet sufficiently illustrated, it appears highly probable 
that it b a triple compound ; namely, an ammoniacal oxy* 
muriate of gold. We suppose, therefore, diat on tfie ap« 
plication of heat, the muriatic acid seizes the oxygen, and 
reduces the gold to its metallic state ; while the acid itsdf 
becomes converted into oxygemzed muriatic add. We 
supppose fanher, that after this change the acid detonates 
with the ammonia ; in which case, part of its oxygen fonns 
water with the hyd^gen of the ammonia, and its nitrogen 
is set free. Hence tiie products of the detonation of ful- 
minating gold seem to be metidlic gold, mtrogen gas, and 
muriatic acid and water. 

EZPXXIKENT VII. 

Gold is precijdtated by sulphate of ironJ^ 

if we minffle a solution of gold with a diluted solution 
of men sulphate of iron, a precipitate instandy appears^ 
which is goU in its metallic form, and in a state of purity* 

RATiOKALE....The green sulphated oxyd of iron seizes 
t&e oxygen of the gold, and hence the former cf -appears in 
its inetallic state. 

RsMAXK....The red sulphate of iron has no effect upon 
the solution of gold ; the reascmof this may be readily con* 
ceived from wlutt has been stated before. 

* GrMn:or»BGCDtlxpfcpattdT,a 
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Experiment VIII. 

A solution of gold stains animal and vegetable matters pur* 

plish red. 

If a solution of gold be applied to bone, ivoiy, woodi 
feathers, linen, silk, &c. a stain will be left of a purplish- 
red colour, which cannot be effaced, on account of the 
strong attraction subsisting between the oxyd of gold and 
the substance to which it is applied. The traces are first 
purple, they afterwards become of a beautiful brown, and 
at last black. Hence a diluted solution of gold may be 
used for painting upon silk. 

Experiment IX. 

I 

Gold may be separated from its combinations with other 
metals by sulphuret of antimony. 

Put the alloy into a crucible with two parts of sulphuret 
of andmony, and when the mixture is in perfect fusion, take 
the crucible out of the fire and suffer it to cool ; a sulphuret 
'will be formed with the foreign metals at the upper part, 
and the gold will be found united to the antimony at the 
bottom of the crucible. 

The gold may be separated' from the antimony by bring- 
ing it to a white heat, by which means the antimony ^ 
volatilized. 

Experiment X. 
Gold when united to mercury is easily oxydated* 

Put mercury with a forty-eighth part of its weight of 
gold into a flat-bottomed matrass, the neck of which must 
be drawn out into a capillary tube, and expose the mixture 
to heat in a sand-bath ; the metals will become oxydated, 
and be converted into a dark coloured powder. 

Experiment XL 

Gold unites with alcaline sulphurets both in the dry and 

humid xvayn 

To exhibit this, some leaf-gold may be digested with 
heat in a solution of sulj^uret of potash* Or, 
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Equal parts of sulphur and potash may be fused quickly 
with gold-leaf. 

BL£MARK**«.Some chemists have persuaded themselves 
that this was the process made use of by Moses to render 
the Golden Calf, which the Israelites cast in that metal 
and set up in the wilderness, to worship during Moses's 
absence on the mount, potable, which, as related in Exod. 
XXXII. that legislator ground to powder, burnt, and mixt 
with the water the people were to drink. There is how- 
ever nothing related concerning the operations necessary 
for that purpose. 

GILDING, 

Or the art of covering the surfaces of bodies with gold. 
Manufacturers use the term improperly to denote silver- 
ing, as well as gilding, and likewise the various methods of 
producing a golden colour without actually using gold. 

'^The real application of gold, as a covering, may be per- 
formed, either by a metallic mixture after the manner of 
a pigment ; or by friction, upon the same principle as black- 
lead and coloured chalks are used; or by the chemical pre- 
cipitation pf gold from mercury, or some other solvent ; 
and, lastly, by glueing, or fastening gold leaves to the sur- 
face intended to be gUt. 

Shell'goldy or gold powder 

« 

For painting, may be obtained by uniting one part of 
gold with eight of mercury, and afterwards evaporating the 
latter by heat, which leaves the gold in the form of pow- 
der ; or otherwise the metal may be reduced to powder by 
mechanical trituradon, as mentioned already under the 
article shell^iher* 

Gold gilding by frictioTU 

Steep a fine linen rag in a saturated solution of muriate 
of gold, till it has entirely imbibed the fluid ; this rag must 
then be dried over a fire, and afterwards burnt to tinder. 
When any thing is to be gilt, it must be previously well 
fcuraished ; a pieco of cork is then to be dipped, first into 
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a solution of salt in water, and afterwards into the black 
powder ; and the piece, after being rubbed with it, must 
be burnished* Hiis powder is frequendy used for siding 
delicate articles of silver. 

Gilding of brass or copper. 

Fine instruments of brass, in order that their surface 
may be kept lopger clean, may be gilt by immersing them 
several times in a solution of muriate of gold, free' from 
excess of acid, and afterwards burnishing uiem. 

Water^gUdtng. 

This term was probably at first confined to such pro- 
cesses as demand the use of a solation of gold in nitro- 
nuiriatic acid, and means a chemical application of gold to 
the surfaces of metals* If a solution of gold be copiously 
diluted with ardent spirits, a piece of polished steel will be 
gilt by being repeatedly steeped therein. 

An improved process for gilding steel* 

This method, which is less known among artists than it 
deserves to be, may prove useful to those who have occa* 
sion to gild steel. 

The first part of the process consists in pouring into a 
solution of gold in nitro-muriatic acid, about twice as much 
sulphuric edier. In order to gild iron or steel, the metal 
must be highly polished. The ether which has taken up 
the gold is t^en to be applied with a small brush ; it evapo- 
1rates,and the gold remaixis on the surface of the metaL In 
this manner all kind of figures may be delineated on steel, 
by employing a pen or fine brush* Lancets, razors, &c« 
may be gilt in this manner. 

Gilding of iron^ by means ofheat^ 

Is performed by cleaning and polishing its surface, and 
then heating it till it has acquired a blue colour. When 
this has been done, the first layer of gold-leaf is put on, 
aUghtly burnished down, and exposed to a gende fire. It 
is usual to give three such layefs, or four at the most, each 
conmting of a single leaf, for common works ; or two for 
extraordinary ones. Hie heating is repeated at each layer, 
and l^t of ^ the work is bumishedt 
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Grecian gilding 

I^ performed in the following noanner : Equal parts of 
muriate of ammonia, and muriate of mercury, are dis- 
solved in nitric acid, and a solution of gold b inade in diis 
fluid : upon this the solution is concentrated, and applied 
to die surface of silver, which becomes quite black ; but on 
being exposed to a red heat, it assumes the appearance of 
gilding* 

Method of gilding' silver^ brass, or coppery by means of an 

alloy of gold and mercury* 

Eight piarts of mercury and one of gold are alloyed to- 
gether by heating them in a crucible. As soon as the gold 
is perfectly alloyed, the mixture is poured into cold water, 
and is then ready for use. 

Before the alloy can be laid upon the surface of the me- 
tal, this last is brushed over with diluted nitric acid, in 
which it is of advantage that some mercury may have been 
dissolved. Some artists then wash the metal in simple 
water, and scour it a litde Mrith the finest sand, previous to 
the application of the gold ; but others apply it to the metal 
while still wet with the nitric acid. But in either case, the 
alloy must be laid on as uniformly as possible, and spread 
very even with a brass-wire brush, wetted from time to 
time with water. The piece is then laid upon a grate over 
a charcoal fire, or in a small muffle or furnace, adapted to 
this purpose \ the heat drives off the mercury, and leaves 
the gold behind. Its defects are then seen, and may be 
remedied by successive applications of more alloy, and 
additional i4>plication of heat. Expert ardsts however 
make these additional applications while the piece re** 
mains in the furnace, though the practice is said to be 
highly noxious, on account of the mercurial fumes. After 
this it is rubbed with gildexB wax, wluch may consist of 
four ounces of bees wax, one ounce of acetite of copper, 
aad one ounce of sulphate of copper ; they then expose k 
to a red heat, which bums off the wax; and lasdy, the work 
is cleansed with the scratch brash, and burnished, if neces- 
sary, with a steel tooL The use of the wax seems to con<* 
sist merdy in covering de&cts, by the diffusion of a quao- 
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tity of red oxyd of copper, which b left behind after the 
burning. 

Painting' with gold upon porcelain or glass^ , 

Is done with the powder of gold which remains behind 
after driving off the muriatic acid from a solution of that 
metal, or by precipitating this solution by immersing 
plates of copper in it. It is laid on with super-saturated 
borate of soda, and gum-water, or oil, burned in and 
polished. 

The gilding of glass 

Is commonly effected by covering the part with a solu- 
tion of super-saturated borate of soda, and applying gold- 
leaf upon it, which is afterwards fixed by burning. 

The edges of tea cups^ &f c. 

Are very frequently gilt in a less durable manner by ap- 
plying a very thin coat of amber varnish, upon which gold- 
leaf is to be fixed, and when the varnish is dry, the gold is 
burnished. 

The gilders of wood, and other compositions designed 
to supply the place of carved work, make use of gold-leaf, 
which is either laid on with size, or boiled oil, and after- 
wards burnished. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF GOLD. 

Native gold, when imbedded in earths, or stones, may 
be analysed by reducing the ore to a \wry fine powder, 
weighing a determinate portion, and effecting their solu- 
tion in nitric or rather in nitro-muriatic acid, care being 
taken to digest the ore with the acid repeatedly, or as long 
as it extracts any thing, llie solution must be evaporated 
to dryness, in order to free it as much as possible from its 
excess of acid, and then dissolved in water. If the ore 
contains silver, this metal will fall to the bottom in the 
form of a white heavy precipitate ; it m^r be sq>arated by 
filtration, and reduced by fusing it with soda. In order to 
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separate the gold, let the solation be made hot, and pour 
into it a solution of sulphate of iron, which precipitates the 
gold in its metallic state* IThe presence of copper in the 
ore may be detected by immersing a pliate of iron in the 
%. solution, which will become coppered!. Iron may be de- 
tected by tincture of galls, which occasions a blackish pre- 
cipitate ; and platina, by muriate of ammonia, wluch sepa- 
rates it. The minutest quantity of gold contained in an 
ore may be investigated, by letting fsdl into die solution a ' 
few drops of a solution of tin in muriatic acid, which in- 
stantly causes a purple precipitate. 

When gold is found in sands, it can be obtamed by sim- 
ply washing the sand ; for the lighter foreign substances 
will remain longer suspended, and carried off with the 
water, while the heavy particles of gold sink to the bottom 
with greater celerity. 

PARTING, OR QUARTATION. 

If gpld be alloyed with silver, it is purified by a process 
sometimes called ^rrinj>*, and sometimes quartation: this 
last name is given on account of the proportion of materials 
employed : £ree parts of silver being added to the alloy, 
which of course makes a fourth part of the mixture. They 
are melted together, ^md sulphur thrown in : the sulphur 
combines with the silver, and the gold falls to the bottom. 
In the humid way gold is purified from silver by nitric 
acid, which rapidly dissolves silver, but has no action upon 
gold. 

CUPELLATION. 

If gold be alloyed with copper, lead, &e. it is purified 
by the process ciJled cupeUaii9n^ in the following numner : 
the alloyed gold is put with about twice its weight of sil- 
ver, and some lead, into a crucible made of a very porous 
substance, such as bone-ashes, and called a cupeL They 
are all exposed to a considerable heat, which oxydates the 
lead, or converts it into a semi-vitreous oxyd of lead or 
litharge, enabling it likewise to form a similar kind of sub- 
stance widi the other metak in the alloy. This glassy 
fluid soaks into the pores of the cupel, while the remaimng 
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mixture of gold and ailver ia left behind in the vessel : the 
silver is then separated from the gold as before stated* 

It must be observed, that every alloy of gold is suppos- 
ed to be divided into twenty-four parts, called caratSy and 
diat the puri^ of gold is estimated according to the nurn^ 
ber of those parts, which it makes up« 

The gold coins of Great Britain are composed of 11 
parts of gold, and one of copper ; they are therefore gold 
of twenty-two carats. 

Perfectly pure gold may be obtained by dissolving the 
gold of commerce in nitro-muriatic acid, and precipitat- 
ing the metal by adding a weak solution of sulphate of iron. 
The precipitate after being weU washed and dri«d is pure 
gold. 
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is found both native and mineralized, and 

lead, copper, mercury, cobalt, sulphur, 

principal ores of this metal are the fol- 

ilver, antimoniated silver, sulphuret of 

ated ozyd of silver and antimony, muriate 

oxyd of silver, &c« It is found in differ- 

earth. The mines of the Erzgeburge, and 

the metalliferous rocks of Mexico and Potosi, Bohemia, 

Norway, T^sylvania, &c* are the richest. 

esses all the properties of this metal, 
series of octahedra inserted in one an- 
illary flexible threads intwined together) 
in masses. The colour of native silver is 
ished. Silver alloyed with mid forms the 
tive silver ore* The colour of this ore is a 
te. It has much metallic lustre. The anti^ 
ore belongs to this class. Silver combined 
prms the sulphurated oxyd of nher^ or vitrei 
This ore occurs in masses, sometimes in 
direads, anBC sometimes crjrstallized in cubes or regular 
octahedra. Its colour is dark bluish gray, inclining to 
black. Its fracture is uneven, and its lustre metallic, it is 
soft enough to be cut with a knife. It is sometimes found 
alloyed with antimony (gray silver ore.) Silver united to 
muriatic acid foims the corneous silver ore Cfnuriaie of 
silver J which appears under different colours and shapes. 
Silver united to oigrgen constitutes the cakiform siher ore^ 
•f which there are several varieties* The colour of these 
Vol. II. 4 
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ores is a lead-gray, or grayish black. They occur massive, 
disseminated, and crystallized. 

Germany, and. other countries of Europe, but more es- 
pecially Peru and Mexico in South America, contain die 
principal silver mines. There are, however, silver mines 
m Ireland, Norway, France, and many other parts of the 
world. 

PROPERTIES OF SILVEFL 

Silver is very brilliant, white and sonoreus. It is the 
most splendid of all the metals. Its specific ofavity is from 
10.474 to 11.091 according to the state of m density. It 
is exceedingly ductile and tenacious.* It ij^y be beat out 
into leaves only x^l^ta P^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ thicks and drawn 
into wire the diousandth part of an inch thick. It melts 
at 38^ of Wedgwood's pyromcter.t Exposed to a tempc* 
rature considerably higher it becomes vqJatiliSed. Atmos- 
pheric ur has no effect upon it except wnen it containS sul- 
phureous vapours, sulphurated or phosphorated |iydrogen 
gases. It unites to phosphorus and sulphury It slighdy 
unites with the brittle acidifiable metals ; but it readily en- 
ters into combination with the greater number of the other 
metals. With gold it forms what is termed/ green gold* 
Copper renders it harder without much imjfairing its duc- 
tili^. Mercury and silver combine and fartk a crystalli- 
aable and fusible alloy. It unites with ^e ns^ of the me- 
tals except cobalt and nickeL It is oxydated arfd dissolved 
by several of the acids. The nitric acid attaglfb it rapidly 
in the cold. Hie sulphuric add requires a ^^ing heat. 
The muriatic acid does not act upon it. The acul s^utions 
of silver are decomposable by alcalies, earthy wnhy the 
greater number of the metals. « ' / 



METHOD OP OBTAINING SIlVeR. 

Difierent methods are employed in diflerent countries 
to extract silver from its ores* In Mexico, Peru, &c. 
the mineral is pounded, roasted, washed, and then tritu* 
rtted with mercury in viessels filled with water. A mill 
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is employed to keep the whole io agkation* The tilTer 
combines by that means with the mercury* The alloy 
thus obtained is afterwards washed, to separate any foreign 
matters from it, and then strained and pressed through 
leather. This being done, heat is applied to drive off the 
mercury from the silver, which is then meked and cast into 
bars or ingots. 

^ In order to extract silver from sulphurated or vitreous 
silver ore, the mineral is roasted, and then melted with lead 
and borax, or some other flux to assist the fusion* By the 
first operation the sulphur is volatilized, and by the second 
the silver is obtained, though for the most part alloyed with 
the other metals, from which it is separated by cupeQation, 
or fusion with lead or bismuth* 

SECT, a 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF SILVER. 

Experiment I. 

Siher unite* to fhoafhorus by fusion. 

(Phosphuretof sther.J 

MIX two parts of glacial acid of phosphorus and one of 
silver filings, with half a part of charcoal dust; introduce 
the mixture into a crucible, place it in a forge or furnace) 
and expose it to a red heat for about an hour* 

When the fusion b complete, the silver appears at the 
bottom of the cruciUe in the middle of die fused glacial 
acid, and small jets of phosphorus project themselves from 
it ; remove the crucible into the open air, and the metal 
will speedily cease to be fluid. The button obtained is 
phosphwret of silver^ from which the phosphorus may be 
again separated by heat, leaving the silver pure. 

EXPI^&IICENT II* 

Siher unites to euiphur. 

fSulpkuret of siher* J 

Put plates of silver and sulphur reduced to powder islo 
a crucible, in abemale strata, be^nntag with a atntum aS 
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Bolphur, and finishing widi the silver ; cover the ^rucible^ 
place it among burning coals, and bring it to a red heat as 
expeditiously as possible. The two substances will thus 
combine, and the result is a mass of a dark violet colour, 
much more fbsible than silver, brittle, and disposed in 
needles. This is sulphuret of silver. 

Experiment IIL 

Silver enters into combination rvith sulphuret of potash in 

the dry way. 

« 

Fuse together, in a crucible, one part of silver and four 
of sulphuret of potash ; stir the mixture frequendy, and 
when it is well fused, pour it on a smooth stone, which 
has been rubbed with a litde grease. 

This compound is soluble in water, and the combination 
of the silver with the sulphuret is so intimate that it will 
pass through bibulous paper. 

Experiment IV. 

Silver unites to mercury with great facility. 

Triturate in a marble mortar one part of silver-leaf and 
seven of mercury ; the product will be an alloy which has 
but little consistence. 

A similar combination may be effected by using silver 
filings ; but in that case the trituration must be made in a 
warm mortar. 

REMARKs....Thi8 amalgam assumes a regular form by 
fusion and cooling slowly. 

The mercury acquires a degree of fixity in this sort of 
combination ; for it requires a much greater beat to se- 
parate it from the silver than is necessary to volatilize it 
alone* 

Experiment V. 

Silver decomposes sulphuric acid^ at a boiling heat. 

Put one part of silver filings into a retort, pour over it 
six of concentrated sulphuric add, and heat the mixture 
sver a lamp ; the add will be decomposed, Jdie ^aulpbu- 
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reous acid gas will be obtained. The residue in the retort 
is sulphate of silver^ which by solution in a large quantity 
of boiling water, and evaporation, may be obtained in the 
form of small needle-shaped crystals. 

Experiment VI. 

Silver is dissolved by nitric acid^ with great rapidity* 

Pour nitric acid of a moderate strength upon some silver 
in a Florence Sask ; an effervescence will take place, the 
metal will be dissolved, and nitrous gas will be liberated 
copiously. If both the silver and acid are perfectly pure, 
the solution will be colourless ; but if otherwise, it will have 
a milky or greenish hue.^ If the solution be evaporated, 
it shoots into tabular or scaly crystals, called nitrate of 
siher* 

Remark«...A solution of nitrate of silver stains animal 
and vegetable substances of a deep black ; and the colour 
produced is exceedingly permanent, hence it has been ap- 
plied for the staining of human hair ; but when thus made 
use of, it should be very much diluted, and used with great 
caution, on account of its corrosive property. 

The article known by the name of indelible^ or permanent^ 
marking ink for marking linen, wearing apparel, &c. con- 
sists of a saturated solution of nitrate of silver, thickened 
with a litde gum arabicf 

The fluid known by the name of silver^test^ for detecting 
counterfeit silver coin, is a solution of standard silver con- 
siderably diluted. 

Experiment VII. 

Muriatic acid does not attack aiher^ but separates it from 

its solution* 

Let fall some muriatic acid into a solution of nitrate of 
silver, a white curdy precipitate will be instandy formed in 
mat abundance. This precipitate is decomposed by light ; 
for if it be exposed to the direct rays of the sun, the white 

* If the silver be alloyed with copper, the solution will be ereenish. If 
tiie acid be contaminated with sulphuric or muriatic acids, the sul* 
phaie of silver, and the muriate of silver will fall down in white flakes. 
The sulphate may be separated from the muriate by boiling water. T. C. 

f The cloth should be previously moistened with a weak iolutioQ of 
pearla8h»«xlthendried»&G. T. C. 
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colour will be changed to brown and afterwards to Uack*' 
If fused by a gentle heat, it fonna a semi-transparent mass 
of the consistency of horn; hence it was formerly called 
hom-siiver^ but now more properly muriate of silver. 

R£MARK....To reduce muriate of silver, let one part of 
it be mixt with three of soda freed from water, and expose 
it to a white heat* When the mixture is well fused, suf- 
fer it to cool ; then break the crucible, and separate the 
silver from the muriate of soda which has been formed* 
The silver obtained by this means is exceedingly pure. 

Experiment VIIL 
Preparation of ammoniated oxyd of silver. 
CBerthoUei^s fulminating silver. J 

Dissolve fine silver in pale nitric acid, and precipitate 
the solution by lime water ; decant the fluid ; mix the pre- 
cipitate with liquid ammonia, and stir it till it assumes a 
black colpur ; then decant the super-natant fluid, and leave 
it in the open air to dry» This product is fulminating sil- 
ver, invented by fierthollet, which when once obtained 
cannot be touched without producing a violent explosion. It 
is the most dangerous preparation known, for the contact 
of fire is not necessary to cause it to detonate.^ It explodes 
by the mere touch of any subasance. Its very preparation 
18 so hazardous, that it is not to be safely attempted with- 
out a mask with strong glass eyes upon the face. No 
more than a single grain will admit of exhibiting its effect, 
and even that quantity must be approached with caution. 
A larger portion cannot be exploded without imminent 
danger. 

RATiONALE.«...The detonation of this compound is to 
be ascribed to the hydrogen of the ammonia suddenly 
combining with the oxygen of the metallic oxyd, and form- 
ing aqueous vapour, which is disengaged with the nitrogen 
gas ; die elasticity of both the gases is augmented by the 
caloric which is disengaged* No explanation has yet been 
given why its force is so much greater than that of fulmi- 
nating gold ; but it is probably owing to the silver when in 
lihe state of an oxyd containing more oxygen than the gold, 
and to this oxyd combining with a larger fortioA of am^ 
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monia ; hence, in the sudden combination, more aqueous 
▼apour and nitrogen gas will be disengaged. 

R£MARK«..«If the fluid which is separated from the pre- 
cipitate be slowly evaporated, crystals are formed which 
explode more violently than the precipitate \ a few grains 
«f them cannot be touched without hazard of life. 

Experiment IX. 

Preparation of hyper-oocygenated muriate of silver. 
fChenevix^sfidminating siher^J 

Mr. Chenevix has lately invented a fulminating silver 
which is more safcMthan the former ; for it explodes only 
by a slight frictionin contact widi combustible bodies,. It 
may be prepared in the following manner : 

Diffuse a quantity of alumine through water, and let a 
current of oxygenized muriatic acid gas pass through it for 
some time. Then digest some phosphate of silver (ob- 
tained by pouring a solution of phosphate of soda into a 
solution ot nitrate of silver) on the solution of the oxyge- 
nated muriate of alumine, and evaporate it slowly. Tiie 
product obtained will be a hyper-oxygenated muriate of 
silver ; a single grain of which, in contact with two or three 
of sulphur, explodes violendy by the slightest friction. (See 
Appendixy No. 32.) 

» 

Experiment X. 

Arbor Diojut. 

Most metallic sobslances are capable of dccompositig a 
nitiric solution of silver. The sepautttion of this metal by 
mercury, on account of the phenomena which it presents, 
has been called Diana's tree, CfT Arbor Dianie. * 

According to Lemery, dissolve one part of fine silver ia 
weak nitric acid to saturation, and, having diluted this so- 
lution with about twenty parts of distilled water, add two 
parts of mercury. 

Hombei^s method is to make an alloy in the cold, of 
four parts of silver-leaf and two parts of mercury ; to dis- 
solve this aOoy in a suflicient quantity of Aitric acid, and to 
add to the scrfution distilled water. 
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If we put into this liquor a small ball of soft alloy of sUr 
ver, a precipitation of silver immediately takes place. 

Baume gives the following process, which will be at* 
tended with more success : 

Mix together six parts of a solution of silver and four 
of a solution of mercury, both made with nitric acid, and 
completely saturated : add to them a little distilled water, 
and put the mi;cture into a conical vessel, into which have 
been previously introduced six parts of an alloy made of 
seven parts of mercury and one of silver. 

At the end of some hours there will be formed, at the 
surface of the small mass of alloy, a vegetation in the form 
of a bush. 

A process which succeeds better than any of the former, 
is to dissolve three drachms and 48 ^kiins of pure silver 
and half as much mercury, separately, in a sufficient quan- 
tity of pure nitric acid. Mix the solutions, and add to 
them five or six ounces of diAtilled water. This must be 
poured upon seven drachms and 12 grains of an amalgam 
of silver of the consistence of butter, which had been pre- 
viously put into a spherical vessel of glass. The vessel 
must be kept undisturbed, and in about 24 hours a very 
beautiful siver-tree will be formed. * 

Ration AL£....The mercury contained in the solution 
attracts that of the amalgam ; the silver contained in the 
latter acts also on that which is held in solution ; and the 
result of these attractions is a speedier precipitation of the 
silver. The mercury, which makes part of the amalgam, 
being more abundant than would be necessary for preci- 
pitating the silver of the solution, produces also a third 
effect, which is, that it attracts the silver by the affinity and 
tendency it has to combine itself with that metal. 

Rem ARK....In order to obtain a beautiful vegetation, it 
is absolutely necessary that all the ingredients be of the 
utmost purifty, A cylindrical or conical glass vessel is best 
suited for it. 

Experiment XI. 
Prec^itation of silver by copper* 

C Vegetation ofsiher on glass ^ slate^, &fcO 

Spread a few drops of a solution of silver in nitric acid, 
upon a smooth piece ot slate, or on a plate of g^ss, by 
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means of a camel's-hair pencil or feather ; place at the bot- 
tom of it, in contact wim the fluid, a copper or brass wit« 
of about one sixteenth of an inch in diameter, and let the 
whole remain<tLndisturbed in a horizontal position* Un- 
der a glass magnifier, or microscope, this vegetation appears 
in a beautiful manner. 

RATioNALE..«.This phenomenon, like the former, is pro- 
duced by the attraction of the copper, or brass ; for nitric 
acid being stronger than that of the silver, the latter losing 
its /oxygen, returns to the metallic state* 

SILVERING. 

There are various methods of giving a covering of silver 
to the surface of bodies. For instance. 

Copper may be silvered over, by rubbing it with the fol* 
lowing powder : Two drachms of acidulous tartrite of 
potash, the same quantity of muriate of soda, and half a 
drachm of sulphate of alumine, mixed with fifteen or twen- 
ty grains of silver, precipitated from nitrate of silver by 
copper. The surface of the copper becomes white when 
rubbed with this powder, which may afterwards be brush- 
ed oiF, and polished with leather. 

The saddlers and harness-makers cover their wares with 
tin for ordinary uses (as stated before, page 135) but a 
cheap silvering. is used for this purpose as follows : Half 
an ounce of silver that has been precipitated from nitrate 
of silver bv the addition of copper ; muriate of soda, and 
muriate ot ammonia, of each two ounces, and one drachm 
of muriate of mercury, are triturated together, and made 
into a paste with water ; widi this, copper utensils of every 
kind, that have been previously boiled with acidulou%tar- 
trite of potash, and sulphate of alumine, are rubbed, after 
which they are made red-hot, and then polished* The in- 
tention of this process appears to be litde more than to ap- 
ply the silver in a state ot minute division to the clean sur- 
face of the copper, and afterwards to fix it there by fusion ; 
and accordingly this silvering may be effected by using the 
argentine precipitate here mentioned with super-saturated 
borate of soda, or mercury, and causing it to adhere by 
fusion. 

The dial plates of clocks, the scales of barometers, and 
other similar articles are silvered by robbing upon them 

vox*. II. 5 
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a mixture of muriate of silver, muriate of soda^ and acidu- 
lous tartrite of potash, and afterwards carefully washmg off 
the saline matter witfi water. In this operation the silver 
is precipitated from the muriatic acid, whkh unites with 
part of die coppery surface* It is not durable, but may be 
im{H'oved by heating the article, and repeating the opera- 
tion tiU the covering seems sufficiently thick. 

Shell-silver for the use of painters is prepared by tritu* 
rating silver-leaf with a little honey or mucilage of gum- 
arabic in a mortar, and afterwards separating the honey or 
gum by means of water* When the honey or gum is 
washed away, the silver may be put on paper or kept in 
shells, whence its name. When it is to be used, it must 
Ugaia be diluted with gum- water. 

REMARK....'rhe application of silver-leaf for silvering 
paper, wood. See. is analogous to the application of gold- 
leaf. 

PLATING. 

The covering of the surface of copper with silver or 
plating is performed in the following manner : Upon small 
ingots of copper, plates of silver are bound with iron wire, 
geikerally allowing one ounce of silver to twelve ounces of 
Goppen The surface of the plate of silver is not quite so 
large asij^it of the copper ingot» Upon' the edges of the 
copper which are not covered by the silver, a littie borax is 
put ; and by exposing the whole to a strong heat, the borax 
melts, and in melting contributes to fuse that part of the 
silver to which it is contiguous, and to attach it in that > 
state to the copper. The ingot, with its silver plate, is 
then^lled under steel rollers, moved by machinery, till it 
is t»f a certain thickness ; it is afterwards cut to a greater or 
less extremity, according to the use for which it is in- ^ 

tended. 

An ounce of silver is often rolled out into a surface of 
about three square feet, and its thickness is about the three 
dionsandtb part of an inch ; and hence we need not wonder 
at the silver being soon worn off from the sharp edges of 
plated copper, when it is rolled to so great an extent. ^ 

R£MAiiK....What is commonly called French plate, is i 

not to be confounded with plated coffer. French plate is 
made by heating copper^ or mpre commonly brass* to a 
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certain degree ; silver-leaf is then applied upon the hetted 
metal, to which it adheres by being rubbed wi^ a proper 
burnisher* 

Aff ALYSIS OF ORES OF SILVER. 

The analysis of the ores of silver has been always eon* 
sidered as very important, on account of the great value of 
the metal which they contain. 

The ore, cdled na^e aiher^ is to be dissolved in nitric 
acid. The gold, if the ore contains any, remains in the 
state of a black powder, and may be dned and weighed** 
The silver may then be precipitated, by adding to the 
solution common salt. Every hundred parts of the dried 
precipitate denote about 75 parts of silver. But, as lead 
may be present in the solution, and this metal is also pre* 
cipitated by the muriatic acid of the common salt, it may 
be proper to immerse in the solution, which should not 
have an excess of acid, a polished plate of eower. This 
win precipitate the silver in a metallic form. Tne muriate 
of silver is soluble in liquid ammonia, but that of lead b 
not. The presence of copper may be ascertained by the 
green colour of the solution, and by the bhie colour which 
it as^mes on adding to it ammonia. The copper may be 
precipitated by immersing into it a plate of iron. When 
the ore contains arsenic, its proportion may be estimated 
by weighing before and after fusion ; for the arsenic is 
dissipated by heat : or the ore may be dissdhred as befete 
in nitric acid, which acidifies the arsenic. After the ae* 
paration of the silver, the arsenic acid may be prscimtated 
by mtrate of lead, 100 parts of the dry precipitsrte mdUcttp 
ting about 32 of arsenic. 

StUpkuret of stiver is to be treated wiA diluted nitric 
acid, which mssolves the silver, leaving the greater part of 
the sulphur untouched. The residuum is to be ^ed, and 
then the ^^pl^ur burnt off. The loss of weight gives thd 
sulphur. The silver is to be precipitated fay ccmunon salt ; 
and the other metals, if any be present, may be ascertained 
as above. Part of* the suljAur is always acidified. The 
acid thus formed may be precipitstfed by nitrate of barytes, 
100 parts of the dried predimte mdicating about |4>5 of 
sulphur. 
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AiUlmomattd siher ort was analysed by Klaproth in the 
following manner : 100 parts of it were boiled in diluted 
nitric acid. The residuum, washed and dried, was 26* 
These 26 were digested in nitro-muriatic acid. The re- 
siduum now weighed 13 (so that 13 had been clissolved) 

12 of which were sulphur, and burnt away, leaving behind 
one part of silex. The nitro-muriatic solution, when dilut- 
ed largely with water, let fall a precipitate which weighed 

13 (or 10 of pure antimony) and had the properties of oxyd 
(tf antimony ; for they did not evaporate dll heated to red- 
ness, but at that temperature were dissipated in a gray 
smoke. 

The nitric solution was green. Common salt occasioned 
a precipitate which weighed 67.75, equivalent to 65.81 of 
pure silver. After the separation of this muriate of silver, 
sulphate of soda occasioned no precipitate. Therefore the 
solution contained no lead. When super-saturated with 
soda, a gray precipitate fell down, weighing 5 parts. On 
burning, coals this precipitate gave out an arsenical smelL 
It was re-dissolved in nitric acid : sulphuret of potash oc- 
casioned a sntkutty brown precipitate ; and Prussic alcali 
afibrded Prussian blue, which, after torrefaction, was mag- 
aletic. Hence he concluded, that these 5 parts were a 
combination of iron and arsenic acid.^ 

Bed siher cr^ was analysed by Vauquelin in the follow- 
ing manner : One hundred parts of it were digested in 500 
parts of nitric acid previously diluted with water.f The 
undissolved residuum, being washed and dried, weighed 
4S/)6. Being treated with muriatic acid, it was all dis- 
solved except 14.66 parts, which were sulphur. The 
nuriadc solution, when diluted with a great quantity of 
water, deposited a white powder, which weighed 21.25, and 
was oxyd of antimony. The nitric solution remained still 
to be examined. Muriatic acid occasioned a heavy pre- 
cipitate, which was muriate of silver. Re-ag^nts showed 
tl^ &e acid retained no other substance in solution.:^ 

Muriate of siher was analysed by Klaproth in the fol- 
lowing manner: One hundred parts of it were mixed 
with thrice their weigjht of carbonate of potash, and melt- 

• Klaproth's Beitnge, i 163. 

f No efftfveicenee occurred darin? the Bolution ; a proof th&t Ui» 
meUJi existed intfie ore in the state of ozyds. 
\ Jour.de Mia. No. xviL p. 2. 
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ed together in a glass retort. The mass was dissolved in 
water, and the solution filtered. A residuum remained^ 
which was dissolved in nitric acid, with the exception of a 
red powder ; which treated with nitro-muriatic acid, was 
dissolved, except a litde muriate of silver, which, when 
reduced, yielded «5 of pure silver. Ammonia precipitated 
from the nitro-muriatic solution 2.5 parts of oxyd of iron. 
The nitric scdution was precipitated with common salt ; the 
muriate of silver, thus obtained, yielded, when reduced, 
67.25 of silver. 

The original aqueous solution of the alcaline mass was 
saturated with acetous acid^ on which it deposited 1.75 
parts of alumine. The solution was evaporated to dryness, 
and the dry mass treated with alcohol, which dissolved the 
acetite of potash. The residuum^ aioounting to 58,75 parts, 
was dissolved in water ; and being treated with muriate of 
baiytes, 15 parts of sulphate of barytes precipitated, indi- 
cating the presence of about .5 of sulphuric acid, or 0.75 
sulphate of potash. The remaining 58 parts were muriate 
of potash, indicating about 21 parts of muriatic acid.^ 

METHOD OF SEPARATING SILVER FROM 

COPPER. 

It is a valuable discovery of Mr. Keir, that a mixture of 
strong sulphuric acid with the nitrous acid, or nitrate of 
potash, is a powerful solvent of silver, though it scarcely 
acts upon the other metals. This is of considerable im- 
portance in the Birmingham manufactures, where the 
silver in the cuttings of plated copper is required to be 
separated from this last metal. For this purpose the 
pieces of metal are put into a glazed earthen pan, and a 
composition of eight or ten pounds of sulphuric aoid, with 
one pound of nitrate of potash, is poured upon them, stir- 
red, and the action of the fluid assisted by a heat between 
100 and 200^ Fahr. When the liquor is nearly saturat- 
ed, the silver is to be precipitated by common salt, which 
may be easily afterwards reduced ; or, otherwise, the sil- 
ver may be precipitated in its metallic state by adding to 
the solution a few of the pieces of copper, and a sufficient 
^uanuty of water, which enables tlie liquor to act on the 

* Klaproth's Beitra^i 1. 1S2. 
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copper. Tho theory of this effect stiU rem^s to be in* 
vestigated* 

The method of obtaining pure silver has been noticed 
idready. 

The standard silver of Great Britain contains 15 parts of 
silver and one of copper* 

In the solder used to join different parts of silver uten- 
sils, this proportion of copper is considerably greater j 
hence it is that such vessels are apt to ozydate, or become 
covered with a green oxyd at the pUces where they are 
soldered^ 

[Oxyd of silver when fused with ^ass, gives a bright • 
olive yellow colour* S(dutions of silver, stain animal and 
vegetable substances of ^ brownish black colour, and hence 
it is used to stain ivory, bone, wood, marble, hair, &c« T. C«] 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF COPPER. 



COPPER 18 found in the earth in various states* It is 
found native fruUive coMerJ possessing the red colour^ 
malleability, and many ot its odier properties ; it is how- 
ever not quite pure, but generally mixed with a minute 
pordon of gold or silver. 

This ore is found of an indeterminate figure in soHd and 
compact masses ; sometimes in plates and threads, which 
assume a variety of forms. It crystallizes in cubes. It 
then is flexible, ft has much metallic lustre. It is found 
in many parts of Europe. 

Copper ores are very numerous. Copper combined mth y/^- 

oxygen forms oxyd of copper^ or the earthy copper ore «^^ 
Cmountain blue. J United to carbonic acid it constitutes '4|f 
the hepatic copper ores Cmountain green J &c. The com* 
pact ore of this kind is termed malachite* 

This ore generally exhibits a very fine grass-green, 
emerald-flreen, or apple^green colour. It is found in solid 
masses of an indeterminate shape. It has often a beauti* 
ful satin-like appearance, or silky lustre. 

It also exists mineralized by muriatic acid, sulphuric 
acid, arsenic acid. Sec. Copper mineralized with sulphur 
is called vitreous coffper ore. Its colour is generally lead- 
grey. Combined with sulphur and iron it forms die azure 
copper ore^ and all the varieties of copper pyrites. Mine- 
ralized witl^ sulphur, anente, iron and zmc, it constitutes 
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the brown or bkndose copper ores^ of which tfiere are 
many varieties. Copper mines are abundant in Britain, 
Germany, &c. 

PROPERTIES OF COPPER. 

Pure copper is of a rose-red colour, vtxy sonorous, 
very tenacious, ductile, and malleable ; of a considerable 
compactness ; moderately hard and dastic. Its texture is 
granulated, and subject to blisters* It crystallizes in quad- 
rilateral p3^amids. Its specific gravity is between 7.788 
and S.534.''*' When nibbed it emits a disagreeable odour. 
It melts at 27® of Wedgwood's pyrometer. . At a higl^er 
temperature it bums widi a beautiful green flame. It is a 

f)od conductor of caloric, of electricity, and of galvanism. 
3q)osed to the air it becomes brown and at last green, by 
absorbing carbonic acid. When heated it turns blue, yel- 
low, violet, and brown. It readily fuses with phosphorus, 
and unites to sulphur when finely divided by mere tritura- 
tion. It does not decompose water at the temperature of 
ignition. It is acted on by the greater number of the acids. 
Nitric acid acts on copper with great vehemence. Sulphu- 
retof potash combines with it in the dry and in the humid 
way. It is capable of alloying with the greater number of 
the metals. With zinc it forms the compound metals call- 
ed brass, pinchbeck, and others ; with tin it forms bell -me- 
tal and bronze. It unites to the earths merely in vitrifica- 
tion. Liquid ammonia causes it to ozydate quickly when 
air is admitted. It decomposes muriate of ammonia and 

^« red sulphurated oxyd of mercury by h^at. It is poisonous 

^' to the human constitution, 

METHOD OF OBTAINING COPPER. 

Copper is procured from its ores by diiferent processes, 
according to the nature of those ores* If they contain 
much sulphur, after being pounded and washed, they are 
roasted in the open air to dispel the sulphur. The ore 
is afterwards roasted once or twice more, and is melted 
in an open fire into a mass, called a mat of coppei:. In this 
state it still cont^s a Wge quantity of sulphur, which 

•8.89. Davy. 
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the workmen continue to expel by repeated roastings and 
fusion, till the metal acquires a certain degree of purity, and 
is called black copper, which is somewhat malleable, but 
still ccmtains sulphur, iron, and in general some other im- 
purities. In order to get entirely rid of these, the copper 
is hastily fused with three times its weight of lead. The 
lead unites with the copper, and expels the iron ; and the 
rest of the metals which happen to be mixed with the cop- 
per are thus expelled. The copper is afterwards r(;fined 
by keepmg it heated in crucibles for a considerable time* 
so that it may throw up all the foreign substances it still 
contains in the form of scoriae. It is examined from time 
to time by immersing iron rods into it, which become co- 
loured with a small quantity of copper, and its purity is 
judged of by the brilliant redness of these specimens.^ 

SECT. n. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 

TIES OF COPPER. 

Experiment I. 

Copper dissolves readily in diluted nitric acid. 

C Preparation of nitrate of Copper* J 

LET copper filings be dissolved in a sufficient quantity 
of nitric acid of a moderate strength ; when no further ef- 
fervescence ensues boil ihe acid gendy upon the copper un- 
til a pellicle appears. Decant the solution and evaporate 
it slowly, and when a strong pellicle is formed suflFer it to 
crystallize. The salt thus obtained iatof a fine blue colour. 

Experiment II. 
Action of liquid ammonia on copper* 

A singular phenomenon which attends the action of h* 
quid ammonia on copper has long attracted the notice of 
chemists. 

If a botde, provided with a ground stopper, be filled 
quite full of liquid ammonia^ and some copper filings be 

• Pure copper for chemical experiments maj be procured by dissolr* 
ing common copper in muriatic acid, precipitaun|pitDjriroB» and washing 
the precipitate m dilute muriatic acid. DaTy. 

Vol. II. 6 
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introduced, and the botde immediately stopped without 
including any air, no solution will take place. On the 
contrary, if the botde be left open for some time, and then 
closed, a solution is effected, which is absolutely colour- 
less, but turns blue on re-opening the botde, beginning at 
the surface, and gradually extending downwards through 
the whole mass. Again, if this blue solution has not been 
too long exposed to the air, and fresh copper filings be put 
in, stopping the botde again, the solution is deprived of all 
its tinge, and recovers its colour only by the admission of 
air. And this effect may be produced repeatedly. 

Rationale.... Metallic copper, as such, is not acted up- 
on by liquid ammonia, but is soluble when oxydated. This 
oxydation is effected by the influence of oxygen when at- 
mospheric air is admitted. Hence, when the copper is 
no farther oxydated than is necessary for solution, this is 
colourless ; but it acquires a blue colour when the metal is 
oxydated in a higher degree. It is also obvious that this 
azure colour is again destroyed by the addition of more 
copper filings and exclusion of air, as the newly* added 
metal deprives that v^ich was contained in die soludon in 
an oxydated state of its super-abundance of oxygen, in or- 
der to be dissolved also in the liquid. 

Experiment III. 

Copper combines with phosphorus. 

f Preparation ofphosphuret of copper. J 

Mix together equal parts of fine copper filings and gla- 
cial acid of phosphofus, add one-eighth part of charcoal-^ 
powder, and then fuse the whole in a Hessian crucible. 
The product will be a metallic button of a whitish appear- 
ance, which sometimes exhibits the prismatic colours. 

Experiment IV. 

Copper combines with sulphur both in the humid and in the 

dry way. 

(^Preparation pfsulphuret of copper. J 

Take equal quantities of copper filings and sulphur, and 
having formed them into a soft paste, by the addition of a 
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sufficient quantity of water, expose the mixture to the air; 
lixiviate it at the end of some days, and sulphate of copper 
will be obtained by crystallizing the lixivium. 

A sulphuret of copper may be obtained by putting into a 
crucible alternate strata of thin plates of copper and sulphur 
in powder. The crucible is then to be exposed to a gradual 
heat, in a furnace, till no more vapours issue from it. Keep 
the crucible in a dull red heat for an hour, and then suflfer 
it to cool. The product will be a sort of copper slag, brit- 
tie, and of an iron colour, which when worked exhibits the 
colour of green oxyd of copper. 

'Experiment V. % 

Copper unites readily -with zincy and forms a compound^ 

called brass. 

Brass is produced by the following processes : Put into a 
crucible four parts of granulated copper and six or eight of 
zinc, and nearly fill the crucible with charcoal-powder, 
cover it and bring it briskly to a red heat ; the copper will 
unite with the zinc, and'form brass. 

If plates of copper be cemented with native oxyd of zinc 
reduced to powder, and mixt with charcoal also in powder ; 
by bringing the mixture to a red heat in a covered crucible, 
the copper and zinc will unite, and likewise form brass* 

Brass is made in the large way by a process similar to 
this. 

Tombac is obtained in alike manner by fusing together in 
a crucible twelve parts of copper and three of zinc. 

Gun-metal is said to consist of copper alloyed with one- 
tenth part of tin. 

BeU'tnetal is copper alloyed with about one*sixth of tin : 
it may in general be observed that a less proportion of tin 
is used for making church-bells than clock-bells, and that 
alittie zinc is added for the bells of repeating watches, and 
other small bdls. 

The metal of which cocks are in general made is copper 
alloyed with zinc and lead. 

Experiment VI. 

Concentrated stdphuric acid only acts upon copper at ele- 
vated temperatures* 

Pour upon one ounce of copper filings in a matrass two 
ounces of concentrated sulphuric acid, there will be no 
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action in the cold ; but if the matrass be placed on a sand- 
bath, and a degree of heat applied nearly sufficient to make 
the acid boil, the copper will be gradually dissolved, and 
sulphureous acid gas will be liberated* 

Experiment VII. 

Copper unites with arsenic acid^ and forms a compound 

called Scheele^s green. 

This colour is formed by decomposing sulphate of cop^ 
per by the arseniate of potash, in the following manner : 

Dissolve potash in water with heat ; add white oxyd of 
arsenic or arsenic acid to the point of saturation, and filter 
the liquor. Then take a warm solution of sulphate of 
copper, and pour it into the arseniate of potash : a litde 
only must be added at a time,, and it must be continually 
stirred with a glass rod. Leave the mixture at rest till a 
precipitate is formed ; then decant the liquor, and having 
washed the residuum repeatedly in %varm water, filter it, 
and leave it to dry. By this process a beautiful green co- 
lour is obtained. 

As this colour is not alterable by air, it is employed in 
painting. 

Experiment VIII. 
Preparation of blue verdtter* 

To a solution of nitrate of copper add pulverized lime, 
and shake the mixture to facilitate the decomposition. A 
little excess of nitrate of copper should be used, that the 
whole of the lime may be saturated, and that the preci* 
pitation formed at the moment of mixture may be a pure 
precipitation of copper ; the precipitate is suQered to settle, 
after which the super-natant fluid is decanted, and the 
residuum being repeatedly washed is deposited on a piece 
of cloth to drain. 

It is from this precipitate, which is of a delicate green 
colour, that the blue verditer is prepared. 

For this purpose grind it on a colour-stone, or in a large 
mortar with a little quick-lime. This mixture acquires, 
in a moment, by trituration, a very lively Uue colour. 
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The quantity of lime necessary is about four or five' per 
cent, of the precipitate* 

If the precipitate is too dry, add a very small quantity of 
water, in order that the mixture may form a paste some- 
what liquid, and easy to be pounded. 

The whole must be afterwards dried* 

R£MARK...*There are two kinds of verditer in the mar- 
ket ; the one, called refiners* verditer^ has the form of a 
very soft, impalpable powder, and possesses a stronger 
body of colour than the other, which is in harsh, irregular 
lumps, not easily diffusible in water* 

The best verditer is at present made only by the re- 
finers : they obtsdn the nitrous solution of copper at a 
cheap rate during the process of parting ; the vsdue of the 
article not admitting of the direct application of nitrous acid 
to copper. The common verditer is made by decompos- 
ing sulphate of copper by means of lime* A comparative 
analysis of both articles has shown that the verditer obtain* 
ed in this manner is always contaminated with a consider- 
able quantity of oxyd of iron and sulphate of lime ; both 
admixtures arising probably from the impurity of the sul- 
phate of copper employed, and the difficult solubility of the 
sulphate of lime formed in the process. These objects are 
wel{ worthy of being attended to, for the article is of con- 
siderable commercial importance. , 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF COPPER. 

In order to analyse sulphuret of copper^ let one part of 
the ore, reduced to powder, be digested, or extracted, with 
three or four of nitric acid by heat, as long as it will take 
up any of the ore ; then filter the whole, and wash the in- 
soluble residue, which for the greatest part consists of sul- 
phur* Its quantity may be ascertained by subliming it by 
heat, or by homing it in the open air* It becomes thus 
pardy converted into sulphuric acid. The residue may be 
diluted with water, and then decomposed by the addition 
of nitrate of baiytes* The insoluble precipitate, whendry^ 
contains 14*5 oi sulphur. 

In order to separate the iron, let the solution be bpiled 
down to dryness, re-dissolved in nitric acid, and evapo- 
rated to dryness again repeatedly ; the iron will then be 
separated in the form of a red ox^d. when water is added to 
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the Solution. To ascertain the quantity of copper which 
was contained in the ore, the solution from which the iron 
ia separated must be decomposed by the addition of a so- 
lution of potash. The precipitate, after being dried in a 
red heat, is black oxyd of copper. One hundred parts of it 
contain 80 of metallic copper. 

J^ed copper ore may be dissolved in muriatic acid, and 
then immersing into this solution polished plates of iron^ 
80 long as a film of copper is precipitated upon them ; 88 
parts of the precipitated copper being equivalent to 100 of 
the oxyd of which the ore is composed. 

Arseniatt of copper was analyzed by Chenevix* in the 
following manner : 

The ore was dissolved in diluted nitric acid, and then 
decomposed by nitrate of lead. The solution was evapo* 
rated till a precipitate began to appear, and then mingled 
with alcohol. The product which' became precipitated 
was arseniate of lead ; 100 parts of which indicate 33 of 
arsenic acid. ' The copper must dien be separated from the 
nitric acid by boiling it witti potash, as directed above. 

Native copper sometimes contains gold, silver, or iron. 
If the ore therefore be dissolved in nitric acid, the gold 
will not be acted upon by this acid, but the other metals 
will be dissolved. The silver may be separated by im- 
mersing into the solution a polished plate of copper, (or it 
may be precipitated from a separate portion of the solution 
by muriatic acid, or common salt) the iron may be sepa- 
rated by boiling the solution to dryness, and treating the 
residuum with water. By this process the nitrate of iron 
is decomposed ; the oxyd of iron remains, while die water 
dissolves the nitrate of copper. This nitrate may be de<" 
composed by boiling it with potash, and its quantity of 
metal estimated as stated above. 

in order to obtain pure copper, let the copper of com- 
merce be dissolved in muriatic acid, and precipitate it by a 
polished plate of iron ; or the black oxyd of copper obtain- 
ed by decomposing cuprated ammonia may be melted with 
its own weight of pounded glass and pitch.f 

• PhiloBoph. Trans. 1801, p. 195. 

■j- There are two ozyds of copper, one containing 11 and the other 20 
per cent, of oxygen, according to Davy. It has not been combined with 
nydrogen, azot or carbon. Davy. * 
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PART XXXVIII. 



SECT. L 

NATURAL HISTORY OF IRON. 

OF all the metals there is none which is so copiously 
and so variously dispersed through nature as iron. In 
animals, in vegetables, and in all parts of the mineral king- 
dom we detect its presence. Mineralogists are not agreed 
with respect to the existence of native iron, though im- 
mense masses of it have been discovered, which could not 
have been the products of art ; but there is much in favour 
of the notion that these specimens have been extracted by 
subterraneous fire. A mass of native iron, of 1600 pounds 
weight, was found by Pallas, on the river Denisei, in Si- 
beria ; and another mass of 300 pounds was found in 
Paraguay, of which specimens have been distributed every 
where. A piece of native iron, of two pounds weight, has 
been also met with at Kamsdorf, in the territories of 
Neustadt, which is still preserved there. These masses 
evidendy did not originate ixt the places where they were 
found. 

There are a vast variety of iron ores ; they may, how- 
ever, be all arranged under the following genera, namely, 
sulphurets, carburets, oxyds, and salts of iron. The sul- 
phurets of iron form the ores called pyrites^ of which there 
are many varieties. Their colour is in general a straw* 
yellow, with a metallic lustre. They are often amorphous, 
and often also crystallized. Iron ores of this kind are 
known by the name of mundick^ Iron in the state of a 
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carburet forms the graphite of Werner C plumbago. J This 
mineral occurs in kidney-form lumps of various sizes. Its 
colour is a dark iron gray, or brownish black ; when cut, 
blueish gray* It has a metallic lustre. Its texture is fine 
grained, tt is very brittle. The combination of iron with 
oxygen is very abundant. The common magnetic iron 
stoney magnetical pyrites^ or load-stone^ belongs to this 
class : as does specular iron ore^ and all the different ores 
called hematites^ or blood-stone. Iron, combined with silex, 
constitutes emery. Iron, united to carbonic acid, exists 
in the sparry iron ore* Joined to arsenic acid it exists in 
the ore^ called attseniate of irony and arseniate of iron and 
copper. 

PROPERTIES OF IRON. 

Iron is distinguished from every other metal by its mag- 
netical properties. It is attracted by the magnet, and 
acquires, under various conditions, the property of mag- 
netism. Pure iron is of a whitish gray, or rather blueish, 
colour, very slightly livid ; but when polished, it has a 
great deal of brilliancy. Its texture is either fibrous, fine 
grained, or in dense plates. Its specific gravity varies- from 
7.6. to r.8. It is the hardest and most elastic of all the me* 
tals. It is extremely ductile, and may therefore be drawn 
into wire as fine as a human hair ; it is also more tenacious 
than any other metal, and conseiquently yields with equal 
facility to pressure.* It is extremely infusible, and when 
not in contact with the fuel it cannot be melted by the heat 
which any furnace can excite : it is, however, sdftened by 
heat, still preserving its ductility ; this constitutes the valu- 
able property of welding* It is very dilatable by heat. It is 
the only metal which takes fire by the collision of flint. 
Heated by the contact of air it becomes oxydated. If in- 
tensely and briskly heated, it 'takes fire with scintillation and 
becomes a black oxyd. It combines with carbon, and forms 
what is called steel. It combines with phosphorus in a di- 
rect and in an indirect manner, and unites with sulphur 
readily by mixture in the cold with water, and by fusion. 
It decomposes water, in the cold slowly, but rapidly when 
ignited. It decomposes most of the metallic oxyds. All 
acids act upon iix>n. , Very concentrated sulphuric acid 

* A wire .078 inch diameter, lupporU 549^ lbs. D^vv. 
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has little or no effect upon it, but when diluted it oxy- 
dates it rapidly. The nitric acid oxydates it with great 
vehemence* Muriate of ammonia is decomposed by it. 
Nitrate of potash detonates very vigorously with it. Iron 
i«( likewist dissolved by alkaline sulphurets. It is capable 
of combining with a . number of metals. It does not 
unite with lead or bismuth, and very feebly with mer- 
cury. It detonates by percussion with the oxygenated 
muriates. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING IRON. 

_  

The general process by which iron is extracted from 
its ores, is first to roa^t them by a strong heat, to expel 
the sulphur, carbonic acid, and other mineralizers which 
can be separated by heat. The remaining ore, being re« 
duced to small pieces, is mixed with charcoal, or coke, 
and is then exposed to an intense heat in a close furnace 
exQited by bellows ; the oxygen then combines with the 
carbon, forming carbonic acid gas during the process, and 
the oxyd is reduced to its metallic state. Thpre are like- 
wise some fluxes necessary, in order to facilitate the separa- 
tion of the melted metal. The matrix of the iron ore is 
generally either argillaceous or cjdcareous, or sometimes a 
portion of siliceous earth ; but whichever of these earths is 
present, the addition of one or both of the others makes a 
proper flux. These are therefore added in the due pro- 
portion, according to the nature of the ores ; and this mix- 
ture i7i contact with the fuel^ is exposed to a heat sufficient 
to reduce the oxyd to its metallic state. 

The metal thus obtained, and called smelted, pig, or 
cast iron, is far from being pure ; always retaining a consi- 
derable quantity of carbon and oxygen, as well as several 
heterogeneous ingredients. According as one or other of 
these predominates, the property of the metal differs. 
Where the oxygen is present in a large proportion, the 
colour of the iron is whitish gray ; it is extremely brittle, • 
and its fracture exhibits an appearance of crystallization : 
where the carbon exceeds) it is of a dark gray, inclining 
to blue or black, and is less brittle. The former is the 
Tjuhite^ the latter the black crude iron of commerce. Th^gnqy 
is intermediate to both. In any of these states, the iron 
la much more fusible than when pure : hence it can be 

VOL. jr. 7 
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fused and cast into any form ; and when suffered to cool 
slowly, it crystallizes in octahedra :'«it is also much more 
britde, and (annot dierefore be either flattened und^r the 
hammer, or by the laminating rollers. 

To obtain the" iron more pure, or to free it from the 
carbon with which it is combined in this state, it must 
be refined by subjecting it to the operations of melting 
and forging. By the former, in which the metal is kept 
in fusion for some time, and constandy kneaded and 
stirred, the quantity of carbon and* oxygen it contains are 
combined, and the produced carbonic acid gas is expelled ; 
the metal at length becomes viscid and stiff; it is then 
subjected to the action of a very large hammer, or' to 
die more equal, but less forcible pressure of large rollers^ 
by which the remaining oxyd of iron and other impurities 
not consumed by the fusion, are pressed out. The iron 
is now no longer granular, or crystallized in its texture ; 
it is fibrous, soft, ductile, malleable, and totally infusible* 
It is termed forged, wrought, or bar-iron, and is the 
metal in a purer state, though far from being alsolutely 
pure. 

Remark.. .There are several varieties of this iroi^ 
arising from the intermixture of other substances. There 
is one kind of forged iron, which, when cold, possesses 
ductility ; but when heated, is extremely brittle ; it is 
also f isible : this is termed hot short iron* Another va- 
riety, the cold short iron^ possesses precisely the opposite 
properties being highly ductile while hot, but when cold 
extremely britde. The causes of these peculiarities have 
not perhaps been perfectly explained. Chemists are gene» 
rally agreed that the proper^ of cold short iron depends 
on the presence of a substance termed siderite^ once con- 
sidered as a peculiar metal, but now known to be a com- 
pound of phosphoric acid and iron : that of hot short iron 
has been ascribed to the intermixture of arsenic, sulphur, 
^ or sulphureous acid ; but the real cause is not well ascer- 
tained* 

PROPERTIES OF STEEL. 

Steel is of a light gray colour : its fracture is finely gfa* 
nulated, and brilliant ; and it is susceptible of a very high 
poUsh. It is fusible by itself* It is both ductile and iflzUv 
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liable, and when hammered, has a specific gravity greata: 
than diat of iron, llie property by whicK it is eminendy 
distinguished is, that of acquiring a degree of hardness 
by being hastily immersed in cold water when red-hot ; 
the hardness being proportioned to the heat of the steely 
and the coldness of the water. This is what is termed 
tempering of it, the requisite degree of hardness being 
given' by attending to the degree of heat which the metal 
^quires, and suflFering it to cool accordingly. It may be 
made so hard as to scratch glass, and at ^e same time it 
becomes more brittle and elastic* Steel thus hardened 
may have its softness and ductility restored to it, by again 
heating it, and suffering it to cool slowly. 

The colours which a polished piece of steel acquires by 
being heated with access of air, are far brighter than those 
with which the other species of iron tarnish in the same si* 
tuation. It first becomes of a straw-yellow, then of a high- 
er yellow, next purple, then violet, next red, then deep 
blue, and at last bright blue. At this period it becomes 
red-hot, and the colours disappear, at the same time that 
the metallic scales, or the black imperfect oxyd of iron 
which is formed, incrust its surface. All these different 
shades of colour indicate the different tempers tlie steel has 
acquired by the increase of heat. Mr. Stodart has availed 
himself of this property to jg^ive to surgical, and other cut- 
ting instruments, those degrees of temper which their vari- 
ous uses require, and bis attention to this circumstance has 
rendered his tools so justly celebrated. 

Steel possesses a degree of hardness superior to any 
other metaL It afibrds sparks with flint. It may be ham- 
mered out into much thinner plates than iron, and is more 
sonorous. It is also possessed of the greatest elasticity, and 
is perhaps the most useful of all metals. 



METHODS OF CONVERTING IRON INTO 

STEEL. 



« 

To form steel, bars of malleable iron are bedded *in 

charcoal in a close fuitiace, alternate layers of iron and 

charcoal being formed. A strong fire is applied for six 

or eight days : the progress of cementation, 98 thb pvo- 
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cess is termed, is known by drawing a trial bar from the 
furnace ; if this is sufficiendy changed the fire is extin- 
guished, and the metal left to cool for some days. This 
forms blistered steeh It is rendered more perfect by sub- 
jecting it to the operation of the hammer, as in forging 
iron ; or it is fused, and cast into small bars, forming what 
is termed cast steeL These operations are performed on 
malleable iron ; but those kinds of cast iron which con- 
tain little oxygen can be converted into steel by a similar 
process. 

Id this operation an increase of weight from flv^ to 
^i^th is gained. The more carbon is introduced, the m6re 
fusible and more britde is the steeL Bergman first show- 
ed clearly die presence of this matter, ascertaining by ex- 
periments that less hydrogen gas is disengaged during the 
solution of steel in diluted sulphuric acid, than during the 
solution of iron in the same acid ; and that during the solu- 
tion of the steel, carbon is precipitated in the form of plum- 
bago. Morveau has justly observed that it is pure car- 
bon, not its oxyd, that is present in steel ; and ' to this its 
great hardness may be ascribed. Bergman further found, 
that some specimens of steel contained manganese and 
silex ; and Vauquelin has likewise discovered the exist- 
ence of this earth, and of phosphorus, in several kinds of 
steel which he analysed. 

CLOUE'rS METHOD OF MAKING CAST 

STEEL. 

A new method of preparing cast steel has been lately 
announced in France by Clouet* His process is the fol- 
lowing : Take small pieces of iron and place them in a 
crucible, with a mixture of the carbonate of lime and the 
earth of Hessian crucibles ; six parts of the carbonate of 
limcr and six of this earth must be employed for twenty 
parts of the iron. The matters are to be so disposed, 
that after fusion the iron must be completely covered by 
them, ta prevent it from coming into contact with the ex- 
ternal air. The mixture is then to be gradually heated, 
and at last exposed to a heat capable of melting iron. If 
the fire be well kept up, an hour will glfnerally be sufficient 
to convert two pounds of iron into excellent and exceed- 
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ingly hard steel, capable of being fox^ged ; an advantage not 
possessed by steel made in the common manner.* 

Metallurgy therefore comprehends three arts relative 
to iron ; namely, its first fusion into crude iron ; the change 
of this into bar-iron ; and its conversion into steel. 

The cause of the difference between crude iron, mallea- 
ble iron, and steel, consists pardy in this ; that this metal 
may still appear in its metallic state though it is slighdy oxy- 
dated ; and pardy that it is capable of combining with dif- 
ferent quantities of carbon. 

Crude iron is not yet absolutely and perfectly deoxydat- 
ed, or reduced to the complete metallic state : it also holds 
a considerable portion of carbon in combinatipn, the ffrafj 
containing a greater quantity than the whtt^ crude iron. 

Malleable iron is not only perfecdy metallic, but likewise 
uncontaminated by carbon. It is a simple substance, and 
if perfecdy pure would contain nothing but iron. It how- 
ever is, stricdy speaking, never absolutely pure. 

Steel is iron combined with carbon ^ it has for that reason 
been called carbonated iron. The proportion of carbon 
has not yet been ascertained with accuracy. 

Cast iron is iron combined with a mu^h larger quantity 
of carbon than is necessary'; for forming steel. 

METHOD OF DISTINGUISHING IRON FROM 

STEEL. 

« Rinman has long ago pointed out a ready method by 
which steel may be distinguished from iron. When a lit- 
tle diluted nitric acid is dropped upon a plate of steel, 
allowed to remain for a few minutes, and then washed off, 
it leaves behind it a black spot ; whereas the spot formed 
by nitric acid upon iron is whitish gray^ 

RATiONALE.«..The colour of the black spot is owing to 
die carbon of the iron, which is converted into charcoal by 
"the acid, and in that state is distinguishable by the eye. 
Whereas upon iron which is nearly free from carbon this 
effect ciomot take place* 

* Phil. Mag. vol. IL p. 219. But Mudhet has shewn that this process 
doeinot succeed in a common crucible^ though it will in a black lead 
crucible. T. C. 
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RBUAaK.«»*This experiment shows that carbon is much 
more readily oxydated when combined with iron, than 
when crystallized in the form of diamond* 



INFERENCES. 

From what has been stated above it is easy to compre^ 
hend why good gray cmde iron is converted into steel by 
simple fusion either by itself or with the black oxyd of 
manganese, lime, and other such matters. Why it retains 
the nature of crude iron when fused under charcoal dust. 
Why by successive ignitions it becomes progressively 
more ductile and more difficultly fusible. Why it yields 
ductile iron if melted with oxyd of iron. Why ductile iron 
when fused with and under a stratum of powdered charcoal 
may be converted either into crude iron or into steel. Why 
ductile iron becomes steel by cementation with charcoal. 
Why ductile iron is never changed into steel by mere 
igniting and forging ; and finally, why ductile iron may in 
some manner assume the nature of steel, if it be smelted 
with black lead under a cover of powdered charcoal. 

The habitudes of the different varieties of iron that have 
till now occupied our attention are not confined within nar- 
row limits ; and for this reason there are innumerable gra- 
dations to be met with, beginning from the black crude 
iron, to the most pure and ductile bar-iron. 

The knowledge, treatment, and modification of iron in its 
different states have great influence on the happiness and 
power of nations. The perfection of iron-works ft^ows 
the degree of the civilization of man* Under the form of 
cast-iron, it serves to construct numbers of machines and 
utensils. In bar-iix>n it serves for innumerable purposes : 
it unites force and resistance to flexibility and spring. lu 
steel it is fitted not only for the grossest purposes of me- 
chanical machinery, but also for those which are the nicest 
and most delicate, as we see in the instruments of anato- 
mists, engravers, &c. for which uses the other metals, on 
account of. their inferior hardness*, cannot be employed* 
The capalality of acquiring the still inexplicable property^, 
called die magnetic power, has given birth to an important 
instrument, which has opened inexhaustible sources of in*- 
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4ustry and wealth to nations ; the mariners compass ; yet 
in its non-metallic state its uses are many and incalculable. 
For instance, it is capaUe of yielding the most beautiful 
colours, Prussian blue, Uack dyes, &c« In medicine it 
renders services equally numerous and important. 



SECT. n. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF IRON. 

« Experiment L 

Iron combines with sulphur by heat. 

Mix one part of iron filings with two of sulphur, and 
fuse the mixture in a covered crucible as quickly as possi- 
ble. The product will be stilphuret ofiron^ which is of a 
black or very deep gray colour, britde, and rentarkably 
hard. 

Sulphuret of iron may also be formed by applying a roll 
of sulphur to the end of an iron b^ brought to a white heat ; 
both of them will be fused, and the sulphuret will fall down 
in drops. 

When sulphuret of iron is reduced to powder, and 
moistened with water, the sulphur is gradusdly converted 
into sulphuric acid by absorbing oxygen, while at the same 
time the iron becomes oxydated. 

Experiment II. 
Iron enters into combination with phosphorus* 

Mix equal parts of iron filings, and glacial acid of phos^ 
phorus, and fuse the mixture in a covered crucible, with 
half a part of charcoal powder. A very britde button will 
be obtained, white on the fracture, and having a striated 
and granulated appearance : it sometimes crystallizes in 
rhomboidal prisms. This is phosphuret of iron. 

It may also be formed without tne interposition of char- 
coal, by merely fusing together equal parts of glacial acid 
of phosphorus and iron filings. 
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RAiTONALE««.Jn the first case the charcoal subtract? the 
oxygen from the phosphoric acid, and re-converts it into 
phpsphorus, which, in its nascent state, combines with the 
iron ; in the second case part of the iron combines with the 
oxygen of the phosphoric acid and becomes vitrified, and 
the rest forms the phosphuret, which sinks to the bottom of 
the cracible. 



Experiment III. 



Iron decomposes sulphur et of antimony • • 

Bring five parts of iron filings to a red heat in a cruci- 
ble, and then introduce sixteen parts of powdered sulphuret 
of antimony. Expose the mixture to a sudden and strong 
heat, and the iron will attract the sulphur. When the mix- 
ture is thoroughly fused, project, gradually, one part of 
nitrate of potash in powder, which will greatly facilitate 
the separation of the scoriae from the antimony. The pro- 
duct will be antimony in its metallic state, which does not 
contain iron. If, however, one part of iron be made use of 
with two of sulphuret of antimony, a little iron will remain 
united with it. This was formerly called martial regulus^ 



Experiment IV. 



Combination of iron with mercury. 

Though iron combines with most metals, its union with 
mercury could not be effected until lately. Mr. Arthur 
Aikin succeeded in producing an alloy of iron and mercu- 
ry.* The method \vhich this gendeman recommends for 
that purpose consists in uniting an alloy of zinc and mer*- 
cury with iron filings, and then adding muriate of iron ; a 
decomposition takes place, and there is produced a muriate 
of zinc, and an alloy of iron and mercury, which by kn&ad- 
iQc;, and the aid of heat, assumes a metallic lus^e. 

• Pliilpsopb. M^. 1802. No. IM. p, 40& 
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Experiment V. 
Iron combines with oxygenin two different proportions only. 

We have noticed already, that iron bums with g^at 
splendour and rapidity in oxygen gas, and is at the same 
time converted into an oxyd* But it is capable, by odier 
processes, of combining with two different pordons of 
oxygen, and these oxyds are possessed of qualities essen* 
tially different from each other* These are the bhtcky or 
the green ; and the red^ or the brown oxyd of ircHu* 

To illustrate this, let a bar of iron be brought to a red* 
heat ; on cooling, its surface wiH be co^vered with thin 
scales, which separate by the blow of a hammer* If this 
process be continued, the whole bar may be converted into 
such scales, which are csHtd forged scales ofiron^ or more 
properly bleu:k oxyd of iron. This is an imperfect oxyd of 
iron ; it contains about 27 per cent, of oxygen, and is obe- 
dient <o the maffnet. 

If the imperfect oxyd of iron, obtiuned in dus process, 
be reduced to powder^ and exposed to a white heat in n 
<rucible, or under a muffle, stirring it frequendy, it wffl be^ 
come reddish brown. This is the red^ or brotvn oxyd of 
iron. It id a perfect oxyd, containing about 48 per cent, 
of oxygen, and is not affected by the magnet. This oxyd, 
ignited with charcoal| loses part of its oxygen, and becomes 
re-converted into die black oxyd of iron ; the same is the 
case when submitted to the action of sulphurated hydrogen 
gas. 

The blacij or green oxyd ofiron^ may also be obtamed 
by keeping iron filings for a length of time in water, at a 
temperature of about 70^. The oxyd thus fDrmed is a 
black powder, formerly known by the name of martial 
ethiops. It is likewise obtained by making steam pass 
through a red-hot iron tube, or by burning iron in oxygen 
gas, or by decon^posing a solution of sulphate of iron by the 
addition of potash, and drying the precipitate e3q>edidou8» 
ly in a close vessel. 

The redy or brown oxyd ofiron^ may also be formed by 
keeping iron-filings red-hot m an open crucible, and agitat- 
ing them constantly, till they are converted into a dark red 
powder, formerly cidled astringent saffron of mars* 

* Bitlier tfw hromi^ed o^yd. T^C. 
Vol. II. 8 
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It may also be produced by exposing a solution of iron 
in sulphuric acid for a long time to the atmosphere ; or 
rather by pouring into it nitric, or oxygenated muriatic 
acid. 

R£MARK....We are indebted to Proust for an excelfeat 
memoir concerning the combination of oxygen with iron : 
in which he has illustrated in a very satisfactory manner, 
that metals are not capable of indefinite degrees of oxyda- 
tion, but only of a certain number, and that every par- 
ticular oxyd consists of a determinate quantity of the metal, 
and oxygen chemically combined* 

The metal under considerauon, for instance, is not 
capable, as was formerly supposed, of uniting with 
oxygen in all the intermediate degrees, between 0.27 
and 0.48. 

It can only combine with, precisely^ 0,2/ parts, or 0.48 
parts, and with no other proportion i and therefore is only 
capable of forming the two oxyds considered before. 

To talk therefore of oxydating a metal indefinitely is not 
accurate^ except it be intended to signify the combining of 
part of it with oxygen, while the rest remains in its natural 
state* 

If, therefore, iron be oxydated at all, itmust be combined 
widi 0.27 of oxygen ; if it be oxydated more than this, it 
must be combined with 0.48 of oxygen. 

In like manner every other metal, as we have seen alrea* 
dy, combines with certain proportions of oxygen and forms 
either two or more oxyds, according to its nature. 
. Whenever metals are capable of forming more than one 
oxyd, it 18 only the first oxyd, or that which contains a mi- 
nimum of oxygen, which is formed by the direct combina- 
tion of oxygen with the metal ; for oxygen is capable of 
uniting with metab, or with any other substance for which 
it has an aflbiity, only in one determinate proportion. 

IroUf for instance, and oxygen can only combine in the 
•proportion of 73 parts of iron, and 27 of oxygen. These 
two quantides saturate each other, and form a compound 
which is incapable of receiving into it any more oxygen or 
iron : this compound is the black or green oocyd of iron* 

How comes it then, it will be asked, that there is azH 
other o:sjd of iron, the brown or red oxyd, which contains ' 
52 parts of iron, and 48 of oxygen, proportions certainly 
very different from 73 and 27 i Because there is an affinity 
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between the green and black oxyd of iron and oxygen* 
They are capable of combining together, and of saturating 
each other in the proportion of about 71.5 parts of black 
oxyd, ahd 21.5 of oxygen, and the compound which they 
form is the brown^ or red oxyd, which of course contains 
52 parts of iron, and 48 of oxygen : But then it is x^ot 
formed by the combination of these two substances di« 
rectly, but by the combination of the black oxyd and 
oxygen. In like manner lead and oxygen combined form 
gray oxyd of lead ; gray oxyd of lead and oxygen com* 
bined form white oxyd ; wlute oxyd of lead and oxygen 
combined form red oxyd ; which last oxyd, when com* 
bined with oxygen, forms the brown oxyd of lead. 

That this is the case cannot be doubted, if we consider 
that, in general, every one of these successive doses of 
ox}'gen is retained by a weaker zSnity than the dose which 
precedes it. Thus the brown oxyd of iron is composed of 
iron, and two doses of oxygen. The first dose amounts to 
0.37, the second to 0.56 of the iron. Consequondy, 

Iron* OxyfgtiL BIsck oxyd* 
1 + 0.37 S= 1.37 OzygcB. Brown aiyd. 

1.37 + 0.56 = 1.93. 

If the second dose of oxygen be abstracted, there will 
remsdn behind 1.37 of black oxyd. If both doses be ab« 
stracted, there will remain behind 1 of pure iron. If both 
these doses adhere to the iron with the same force, it is 
obvious that every substance which is capable of abstract- 
ing one of these doses would be capable also of abstracting 
both, provided it be employed in sufficient quantity. But 
it is a fact that many substances are capable of abstracting 
the second dose of oxygen, which have nq action on thp 
first dose. 

If hydrogen gas, for instance, be made to pass through 
brown oxyd of iron, heated to redness in a porcelain tube, 
it converts it into black oxyd of iron, and consequendy de- 
prives the iron of its second dose of oxygen. But it pro* 
duces no change upon the black oxyd in similar circum* 
stances. Hydrogen gas is therefore capable of depriving 
iron of its second dose of oxygen only. 

These observations apply equally to the oxyds of other 
metals. The subject is of the highest importance, and 
must be more fully investigated before the action of the 
metals and their oxyds upon oxygen ^d upon each other 
can be understood. 
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For if equal parts of iron, and the red oxyd of iron, ai^e 
heated together, the whole is c<Miverted into the black oxyd* 
This is the case, because the iron having a stronger affinity 
for oxygen than that of the red oxyd for its second dose, 
the oxyd is deprived of that quantity of its oxygen, and 
they are both converted into iron, oxydated at its minimum 
or black oxyd of iron : but whence arises a sufficiency of 
oxygen to oxydate the whole of the iron ? 

If we suppose 193 parts of red oxyd and 193 parts of 
iron to be heated toge^r : 193 parts of red oxyd are com** 
posed of 137 black oxyd + 56 oxygen: 193 parts of iron, 
to be converted into black oxyd, reqiure 71 parts of oxy-^ 
gen ; but the second dose, which they can alone attract, 
consists of only 56 parts, consequently 15 parts of oxygen 
are wanting. This small portion must either be supplied 
(>y the atmosphere, or 5S parts of the iron must remain 
uncombined with oxygen*^ 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF IRON. 

As to the manner of assaying iron ores, for the purpose 
of making a calcubtion of the quantity of metal which may 
be extracted from the ore, if to be wrought on a large 
scale, the following methods have been found to answer 
die end very accurately : 

A certain quantity of the ore which is to be assayed 
is first reduced to small particles, and torrefied by a gentle 
heat, not stronger than is required to separate the mois- 
ture, and to volatilize the sulphur, if the ore contains 
any, which is easily perceived by the smell during the 
torrefaction. When the moisture and sulphur are sepa- 
rated, four parts of the remaining ore are to be mixed 
with an equsd quandty of common salt, or muriate of soda 
{which has been previously deprived pf its water of crystal- 
lization by stirring it in a fat earthen vessel <A>er fire) 
and with the same quantity of a mixture of equal parts of 
fluor spar and lime, and half a part of charcoal. This mix- 
ture is kept red'hot in a crucible, covered with charcoal, 

• This 18 a proof that the properties of oxygen in the oxyds arc not yet 
accurately ascertained. Indeed, from the very nature of tlie experiment!^ 
QothiDg Dutapproiimations can be expected. Accvm. 

The black oxyd produces pale green sohiiions ; the bro^ii-red oxyd 
yellow solutions in acids. Triple prusBiatc of potasli^ precipitates the 
lormer solutions white, the latter oryellov^ solutions, blue. Davy. 

There have been no coiubinations of iron with hydraepn or azot. Da vrl 
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for i of an hour, after which the iron contained iii that 
quantity of ore is found in a metallic state in the bottom of 
the crucible. 

Or, four hundred grains of sub*borate of soda, 40 grains 
of slacked lime, and 200 grains of the ore to be assayed, 
are mixed together* The mixture is pulverized, and placed 
in a lined crucible, which is to be cove^d. The heat of a 
forge-furnace is then sufficient to effect the reduction of the 
metal, which is generally done in the course of half an hour. 

The moist or humid way of assaying the ores of iron, is 
attended with more difficulty* The following method is 
the most simple : A. certain quanti^ of iron ore is reduced 
to powder, and digested with about six parts of muriatic 
acid, which takes up the iron, and such earths as are solu- 
ble in that acid, and leaves the silex smd the sulphur behind ; 
after which, the scdution is to be saturated wSh potash, (or 
if the ore contains any copper, with ammonia) which pre- 
cipitates the iron in the state of an oxyd^ along with the 
dissolved earths ; the precipitate is then well dried, and 
strongly heated to redness, after which it is pulverized, and 
put in digestion with nitric acid, which takes up all the 
earths, together with the other heterogeneous substances, 
and leaves the iron behind, which, on account of its being 
so highly oxydated, loses its solubility in that acid ; it is 
then weU washed, freed from the acid, and afterwards re- 
covered by charcoal, or any other inflammable matter 
which has a stronger affinity to the oxygen than the iron ; 
the metal found in the bottom of the crucible indicates the 
proportion of the metal contained in a given quantity of the 
ore. 

Arseniate of iron was analyzed by Mr. Chenevix in the 
following manner ; One hundred parts of it were boiled 
with potash till the arsenic acid was separated* Nitrate of 
lead was mixed with the solution ; 100 parts of the preci« 
pitate indicated 33 of arsenic acid. That portion of the ore 
which eluded the action of the potash was treated with 
muriatic acid ; the undissolved residuum was silex. The 
muriatic acid was super-saturated with ammonia. The 
iron precipitated; but the copper was dissolved by the 
ammonijj.* 

•PW.Trai>s.l801,p.219. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF LEAD. 

THIS metal is found in considerable quantity in Qiany 
parts of the earth. It exists in nature in different forms, 
•seldom if at all in the metallic state. It is found in the 
state of an oxyd, forming the red lead ere, mixed with a 
portion of iron, clay, and other earths. 

The colour of this mineral is aurora red, resembling red 
arsenic. It is found in small lumps of an indeterminate 
figure, and also crystallized in four-sided rhomboidal 
prisms. 

Combined with carbonic acid it constitutes the sparry 
kad ore^ so called because it has the texture and crystalli- 
zation of certain spars. There are a great many varieties 
of this kind. It is found united with sulphuric acid,phos<* 
phoric, arsenic* molybdic, and chromic acids. Lasdy, 
lead exists mineralized by sulphur forming what is called 
galena Csulphuret qflead) which is by far its most abund- 
ant ore* This ore, which is very common, is found both in 
masses and crystals. 

The primitive form of its crystals is a cube. Its colour 
is of a bluish lead giay. It has a considerable metallic 
lustre ; its texture is foliated. It stains the fingers, and 
often feels greasy. It contains frequently a minute quan- 
tity of silver. 
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PROPERTIES OF LEAD. 

Lead is of a bluish white colour when fresh cut. It is 
malleable. It soon tarnishes in the atmosphere. It may 
easily be cut with a knife, and stains the fingers bluish gray 
when rubbed. It fuses at 540^ Fahr.* and renders other 
more refractory metals fusible. It becomes vitrified in a 
strong and continued heat, and vitrifies various other me- 
tals. It is the least elastic of all the metals. It is very 
laminable, but it possesses very little ductility. Its speci- 
fic gravity is from 11.352 to 11.435. It crystallizes by 
cooling in small octahedra. When fused in contact with 
air, its surface first becomes yellow and then red. It unites 
by fusion with phosphorus and sulphur. The greater part 
of the acids act upon it. The su^huric acid requires the 
assistance of a boiling heat. Nitric acid is decomposed by 
it. Muriatic acid acts very weakly on it. Acetic acid 
dissolves it. Fluoric acid attacks it by heat, and slightly 
in the cold. It unites with other metals, but few of its 
alloys are applied to any use. When combined with mer- 
cury it forms a crystallizable alloy which becomes fluid 
when triturated with that of bismuth«t 

METHOD OF OBTAINING LEAD. 

In order to obtain lead in the large way, the ore is pick- 
ed from among the extraneous mattet with which it was 
combined by nature. It is then pulverized and washed. 
It is next roasted in a reverberatory furnace in which it is 
to be agitated, in order to bring all its surfaces in contact 
with the air. When the external parts begin to soften, or 
assume the form of a paste, it is covered with charcoal, the 
mixture is stirred, and the heat increased gradually ; the 
lead then runs on all sides, and is collected at the bottom 
of the fnmace, which is perforated so as to permit the metal 
to flow into a receptacle defended by a lining of charcoal 
dust. 

Thp scorise remaining above in the furnace still retain s^ 
considerable po^on of lead ; in order to extract it they are 
fused in a blast furnace. The lead is by that means sepa- 
rated, and cast into iron moulds, each of which contains a 
portion called a pig of lead* These piggt are sold under 
the name of ore lead* 

• According to Davy 612° Fahr. 

t A wire -^6 of an inch diameter, supports only 18.4 lbs. Davt. 
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To disengage the silver from lead thus obtained, the 
metal is subjected to the action of the refining furnace. 
The continual application of a quantity of fresh air which 
is thrown by means of large bellows upon the fused lead, 
which is at the same time heated as intensely as possible, 
oxydizea the lead, and converts it into the yellow scaly ozyd, 
known by the name of /iMar^^, or vitreous oxyd of lead* 

This oxyd being driven off from the surface of the fused 
jnetal, as it is formed, leaves the silver alone unaltered at 
the bottom in a metallic state. 

The litharge is then to be fused in contact with charcoal, 
in order to reduce it again to the state of metallic lead* 

To obtain pcrfecdy pure lead, the lead of commerce may 
be dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution be decomposed 
by adding to it, gradually, a solution of sulphate of soda, 
or sulphuric acid, so long as a precipitate ensues* This 
precipitate must be collected on a filter, washed repeatedly 
in distilled water, and then dried. In order to reduce it to 
the metallic state, let it be mixed with two or three times 
its weight of black flux, introduce the mixture into a cruci- 
ble, and expose it briskly to a red heat. 

a£€T. D. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF LEAD. 

Experiment I. 

Lead unites to oxygen in different proportions** 

PUT into an iron ladle any quantity of lead, and place it 
r>ver the fire; as soon as the metal is fused, it becomes 
oxydated at the surface ; a gray pellicle is formed, which, 
on being removed, is soon succeeded by another, and in 
this manner the whole of the lead may be. converted into a 
dirty gray powder, which is gray oxyd of lead. 

If the oxyd obt^ed in the above process be exposed to 
a low red heat, it acquires a pale yellow colour. This 
is what is called common massicot* By continuing the 

• There appear tq be four oxyds of lead ; the yellowish eray, or com- 
mon massicot, is tlic protozyd : the vellow massicot is the deatoxyd: the 
red lead is the tritoxyd : the puce (flea) coloured minium is the tetfosyd 
and probably the per oxyd. See Davy. Massicot will contain about 10, 
red minium 15, and brown minium 26 per cent of oyv^^ii. T. C. 
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oxydatioiif the oxyd assumes a dark yellow colour, and 
in that state is called yeUow oxyd of lead^ formerly yellorv 
tnassicoU , 

If the yellow oxyd obtained as above be exposed to a 
still stronger heat in a reverberating furnace, not capable 
of brining it to a state of fusion, it acquires a beautiful red 
colour. This is red oxyd of kady or minitim. 

By exposing the red oxyd of lead to a heat capable of 
reducing it to a state of semi-vitrification, its parts be- 
come agglutinated into small thin scales, which always 
preserve their red colour, but have less brightness. The 
oxyd now is called aemuvitreous oocyd ofkad^ or Utharge*^ 

If the red or semi-vitreous oxyd of lead be exposed to 
heat in a crucible, and the fire raised by degrees, it en* 
ters into fusion, but with much more difficulty than lead, 
and becomes converted into g^s : diis glass, however, 
has so much action on earthy substances, that it pene- 
trates the common crucibles, and makes them enter into 
fusion. 

This inconvenience may be obviated by mixing one 
part of sand with three of the red oxyd ; put this mixture 
into a good crucible, place it under the muffle of a fur- 
nace, and keep it at a white heat for two or three hours, 
or until the matter be fused. By this means glass of lead 
will be obtained, approaching in colour to amber. Thi^ 
vitreous oxyd of lead constitutes the basis of the glazing 
for common pottery. 

Experiment II. 

Tfie oocyds of lead decompose muriate of soda and muriate 

of ammonia* 

Mix two parts of fine powdered red oxyd of lead with 
one of common salt in a stone mortar, and form the two 
substances into a paste, with a little water, adding more 
occasionally as die mixture becomes dry. 

The so€la of the common salt becomes disengaged, and 
the muriatic acid unites with die oxyd of lead. Wash off 
the soda, dry the white mass, and fu^e it in a crucible, it 
will form the beautiful and durable pigment called patent 
or mineral yellow* 

* Litharge is also obtained in the process of refining lead for silver. 
A current of ur over the surface of the melted metal, converts the lead 
into an oxyd called litharge. T. C. 

VOL. 11. 9 
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The decomposition of muriate of ammonia by oxyd of 
lead m^y be effected in a similar manner when assisted by 
caloric. 

Experiment III. 

m 

Lead combines with sulphur by fusion* 

Fuse three parts of lead in an iron ladle ; add one part 
of powdered sulphur, and stir the mixture ; the sulphur 
will speedily combine with the lead, and form a black and 
somewhat scaly powder. This matter does not enter into 
fusion undl it has been brought to a red heat ; it then forms 
a black britde mass, disposed in facets, much less fusible 
than lead. This is sulphur et oflead^ or artificial galena* 

Experiment IV. 
Lead unites with phosphorus by fusion* 

If a mixture of equal parts of filings of lead and glacial 
acid of phosphorus be fused in a crucible, with one -eighth 
part of powdered charcoal, a button will be obtained, which 
differs very' little in appearance from lead. It is malleable, 
but separates into thin plates when hammered, and may be 
easily cut with a knife. It loses its brilliancy much sooner 
than lead ; and when fused by the blow-pipe on charcoal, 
the phosphorus bums and abandons the lead. 

Phosphuret of lead may also be formed by dropping 
pieces of phosphorus into melted lead, and covering the 
crucible as expeditiously as possible.* 

Experiment V. * 

Lead and tin form an alloy which is more fusible than 
either of the metals separate* 

This alloy, which is known by the name of plumbers 
solder, is made by fusing together, in an iron ladle, two 
parts of lead and one of tin. 

* There are no combinations yet made of lead with hydrogen, atot, or 
carbon. Daw. 

White lead and litharge according to Thompson and Davy appear to 
be deutoxyds combined with carbonic acid : but the litharge of a silver 
refinery must be an oxyd : whether different firom yellow mas^cot is not 
knewn. T. C. 
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Etf ERIHENT VI. 

Lead precipitates siher or mercury* 

Suspend a piece of lead, scraped bright, in a concen* 
trated solution of nitrate of silver, or nitrate of mercuiy* 
The lead, by its greater affinity for oxygen, will first be- 
come black, and then separate the silver or mercury from 
the soludon. 

A similar effect will take place by distilling muriate of 
mercuty with granulated lead. Mercury will pass over 
into the receiver, and muriate of lead remain in the 
retort. 

Experiment VIL 

Zinc precipitates lead in a metallic state. 

{Lead tree* J 

Dissolve one part of acetite of lead in thirty-six or forty 
of distilled water ; put this solution into a glass bottle^ 
suspend a cylinder or ball of zinc in it, and then leave the 
vessel containing it undisturbed. The zinc will soon 
become covered with a moss-like substance, which in- 
creases gradually, shooting out symmetrical leaves of a 
metallic splendour, which arrange themselves into a kind 
of tree. 

RATiONALE....The explanation of this experiment is 
obvious ; the zinc has a greater affinity for oxygen than 
the lead has, it therefore deprives the latter of it, which 
being thus reduced to the metallic state, arranges itself 
by virtue of its molecular attraction into a symmetrical 
form. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF LEAD. 

In order to assay lead ores, different ways are made 
use of, according to the nature or composition of those 
ores. When in the state of an oxyd, or combined with 
oxygen (red lead ore J it may be dissolved in nitric acid, 
and precipitated from it in the metallic state by zinc. If 
the ore contains silver, the solution is tp be much diluted 
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with distilled water, and the silver separated by muriatic 
acid ; after which the lead may be precipitated either by 
zinc or an alkali. 

Or, the oxyd may be merely fused with charcoal, which 
separates the oxygen and sets the lead free. 

Argentiferous antimoniated lead ore was thus analysed 
by Klaproth : It was digested with seven times its weight 
of nitric acid, by which part was dissolved. The resi- 
duum was treated repeatedly with muriatic acid, which 
was poured off while boiling hot. What remained un- 
dissolved was sulphur, mixed with a little silex. Com- 
mon salt being added to the nitric solution, two precipi- 
tates appeared : 1. A heavy flaky one, which was muriate 
of silver : 2. Acicular crystals of miniate of lead. These 
crystals were dissolved in water, and the solution added 
to the nitric solution. From this solution sulphate of 
soda precipitated a heavy white powder, which was sul- 
phate of lead. Lasdy, ammonia afforded a precipitate, 
which was a mixture of iron and alumine. The muriatic 
solution being concentrated, crystals of muriate of lead 
appeared ; the concentration was continued as long as 
any crystals formed. The residuum being diluted with 
water, gave a white precipitate, which was o^d of anti- 
mony. 

The sparry lead ore, or carbonate of lead, may be ana- 
lysed in the following manner : Let one part of the ore, 
reduced to powder, be dissolved in ten parts of nitric acid, 
and boil down the solution to one-third. The iron and 
antimony, if any be present, will be separated, and may be 
estimated by dissolving the precipitate in muriatic acid. If 
water be added to this solution, the antimony which was 
present will be separated, and on adding ammonia the iron 
becomes disengaged, in order to ascertain the quantity 
of lead which was contained in the ore, the nitric solution 
must be precipitated by the addition of sulphuric acid. The 
precipitate, after being washed, must be dried and weighed ; 
after deducting 70 per cent, the remainder shews the quan- 
tity of lead it contains. 

Phosphate of lead may be dissolved in boiling muriatic 
acid. The solution is to be diluted with waster tiU the 
crystals of muriate of lead are dissolved: being then 
saturated with ammonia, the lead and iron are precipi- 
tated. Dissolve the precipitate in muriatic acid, evapo- 
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rate to^ dryness, and treat the dry mass with alcohoL The 
muriate of iron is dissolved ; but the muriate of lead re- 
mains. Finally, drop lime water into the ammoniacal so- 
lution as long as any precipitate appears. That precipitate 
indicates the proportion of phosphoric acid. - 

Arseniate of lead has not been analysed. It might be 
treated with an alkali, which would separate the lead. 
This metallic precipitate is then to be re-dissolved in nitric 
acid, and analysed by the methods above described* The 
alkaline arseniate may be dissolved in water, and treated 
.with nitrate of lead ; 100 parts of the dry precipitate will 
indicate 33 of lead. 

The sulphurated lead ores, or galenas, may likewise be 
analysed by first dipriving them of the sidpbur by toirefac- 
tion, and s^terwardk fusing them with two parts of black 
flux and half a part of iron filings, in a covered crucible, for 
half an hour : by this means the iron take& up the remain- 
ing sulphur ; die alkali of the flux promotes the fusion, 
while its carbon carries ofl" the oxygen ; and thus the metau 
is recovered. 

In order to obtain pure lead, let the lead of commerce 
be dissolved in nitric acid, and precipitate it by means of 
sulphate of soda. The precipitate, which is a sulphate of 
lead, after being washed, may be reduced in a crucible, by 
fusing it with three times its weight of black flux. 
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PART XL. 

SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY ^ TIN. 

IT has been much doubted whether tin is ever found 
native. In the opinion of Kirwan there are sufficient au- 
thorities to determine the question in the affirmative. 
The native oocyd of tin or tin stoncy occurs both ixiassive 
s^d crystallized. Its colour is a dark brown, sometimes 
yellowish gray. When crystallized it is somewhat trans- 
parent. The wood tin ore is a variety of the native oxyd, 
termed so from its fibrous texture. This variety has hi- 
therto'' been found only in Cornwall. It occurs in frag- 
ments which are geners^y round, and its colour is brown, 
sometimes inclining to yellow. Tin is also found mine- 
ralized by sulphur, associated always with a portion of 
copper, and often of iron. This ore is called tin pyrites* 
Its colour is yellowish gray. It has a metallic lustre, and 
a fibrous, or lamellated texture ; sometimes it exhibits prijs- 
madc colours. Tin is comparatively a rare metal, as it is 
not found in great quantity any where but in Cornwall or 
Devonshire ; though it is likewise met with in the mines 
of Bohemia, Saxony, the island of Banca, the peninsula of 
Malacca, and in the East Indies.* 

PROPERTIES OF TIN. 

Tin is of a brilliant white colour, though not quite so 
white as silver. It is one of the lightest of the metals ; 

* The Cassiterides were so called by the aocjents from the tin found 
there, Celtic ttn s KtcTTtrt^w KcAtimv. 
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Its specific gravity when hammered, being r.299« It is 
very fusible, melting at about 410^ Fahr."*^ By intense 
heat it is volatilized. It becomes oxydated b;^ a moderate 
degree of heat. It easily bends and emits a noise, 
called the crackling of tin. It is exceedingly soft and 
ductile. It may be reduced to very thin leaves. Tin Jbiij 
or tin leaf, -which is tin beat out, is about -nnrv P^^ ^^ ^^ 
inch thick. It has scarcely any soimd. It resists the action 
of the air* It crystallizes in rhombs formed of small octa- 
hedra. It unites, by fusion, with phosphorus and sulphur. 
It does, not decompose water alone, or in the cold; but 
easily by means of many other bodies. It decomposes sul* 
phuric acid, and unites with the sulphureous acid. It de- 
composes die nitric acid, and is very soluble in muri* 
atic acid. Nitro-muriatic acid acts on it very readily. It 
is slighdy soluble in the fluoric and boracic acids. Phos- 
phoric acid attacks it byheat. Tartareous acid has no per- 
ceptible action qu it* The oxalic and acetic acids dissolve 
it in small quantities. The alkalies appear to have some 
action on it by heat* It combines with sulphuret of potash 
by fusion. It unites with the greater number of the metals 
with facility. It decomposes muriate of mercury, and 
muriate of ammonia. It causes nitrate of potash to deto- 
nate. It takes fire spontaneously in oxygenated muriatic 
acid gas, and is capable of combining with two different 
proportions of oxygen. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING TIN.f 

In order to obtain tin from its ore, a mere fusion of it, 
with pounded charcoal,^ is suflScient. Or, a certain quan- 
tity of the ore is first freed from sulphur by torrefaction ; 
after which it is mixed with equal parts of potash, one half 
of common resin^ and two parts of black flux : the mix'ture 
is then fused in a crucible covered with charcoal, by means 
of which the metal is recovered in its metallic state. In 
or^Mgo obtain pure tin, let the tin obtained before be ra- 
pi(i^nssolved in strong nitric acid with heat. Thus some 
of tK metals it may contain will be held in solution, and 
others become oxydated | but muriatic, or nitro-muriatic 

• At 442*» Fahr. Davy. * *tf ^ 

f To obtain pure tin, dissolve it with heat in pure nitric acra.^tVash 

the white powder : beat it for half an hour in a covered crucible with 

ith its' weight of charcoal. Da vt. 
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inStj pa digestion, take up these oxyds, and after suffi- 
dent ablution kave that of tin, which may afterwards be 
xeduced by mixing it when pulverized with double its 
weight of a flux formed of eqiud p^ts of pitch and borax, 
or resin and borax, and putdng it into a covered crucible, 
fined with diarcoa}, which must be {daced in a forge, and 
strongly heated for a quarter of an hour. 

SECT. n. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF TIN. 

Experiment I. 
Tin unites to oxyg-en in different proportions** 

LET this metal be melted in an iron ladle in contact 
with air ; its surface will become covered with a gray pel- 
licle, which forms wrinkles ; when this is taken o£F, it is < 
soon succeeded by another, and in this manner the whole 
metal may be converted into a powder, which is yellow or 
g'ray oocydofttn. To free it from the particles of tin which 
are not oxydated, it must be passed through k sieve of 
lawn or silk. It is extremely difficult to separate it entirely 
from the tin, it therefore is of a gray colour. 

Let the oxyd of tin, obtained in the above process, be 
exposed to a red heat in a crucible, or an earthen capsule 
under a muffle for some time, stirring it occasionally with 
an iron rod, and it will become more oxydated, and acquire 
a white colour. This is white oxydoftin^ commonly call- 
ed putty oftitu It is used for polishing glass specula for 
telescopes, marble, steel, &c. it deprives every kind of 
glals of its transparency, and converts it into white enameL 

The yellow oxyd of tin may also be obtained by dissolv- 
ing tin filings in diluted nitric acid, without the assbtance 
of heat, and then precipitating the solution by pG^^jjj^ 

The white oxydoftintaay be obtained by heml^H in 
concentrated nitric acid ; a violent efFervescence^Hes, 
and the whole of the tin is converted into a white potwqer, 
i$i||posited at the bottom of the vessel. '^Z 

.*J>iivy says there are but two ozyds dtsOp the pay and the white : 
the first containing 13.59 the last 24 per cent, of oxygen. 
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E»EtlIHENT 11. 

IVhite oxyd of tin combines rvith sulphur by fusion^ and 
firm9 yelhw sulphurated oxyd of tin {aurum muswum*)^ 

« 

' The i»rociM8 generally adhered to in this preparation u 
as follows : Twelve parts of tki are melted in a oruciUe 
by a brisk fire, and uiree of mercuty added to it. This 
mass is to be reduced to powder in a stone mortar, and 
then intimately mixed by trituration with seven parts of 
sulphur, and three of muriate of ammonia: tb^ ^mixture 
is exposed to heat as long as any white'vapours are disen- 
gaged ; the heat is then moderately increased ; a little sul- 
phuret of mercury and some oxygenate^muriate of tin sub- 
fime, and the aurum musivum remains at the bottom' of the 
matrass. 

A variation in the proportion of the ingredients pro- 
duces no very essential change in the result. Pelletier 
obtained a very beautiful musive gold by distUling toge- 
ther eaual parts of mercury, muriate of ammonia, tin, 
and sulphur. The main point is the proper regulation 
of the heat ; if this be too strono; the operation does not suc- 
' ceed, and instead of a beautiml aurum musivum^ cgmmoa 
sulphuret of tin, of a very dark colour, is obtained. 

KATipNA^&«if.The theory of the formation of this 
compound is one of the most intricate in chemistry, but 
it appears to have been sufficiently ascertained by the 
researches of Pelletier. In the firft amalgamation and 
trituration of the mercury and tin, the latter is divided, 
and in some degree oxydated : when the mixture of this 
amalgam with the sulphur and muriate of ammonia is 
heated, the muriatic acid, by a disposing affinity, ena- 
bles the tin to be oxydated by decomposing the water, 
and tiiis oxyd combines witii the muriatic acid ; the hy* 
drogen of tiie water is disengjsiged with the ammonia of 
the muriate of ammonia pdits ammonia unites with a por* 
ticm of the sulphur, and forms sulphuret of ammonia, 
which being disengaged, causes the white fumes. The 
heat being now augmented, the muriate of tih is again de^ 
composed, the. oxyd of the metal attracting a portion o£ 

* There are two sulphuret* of tiD, the coninion and the super-sul- 

gmret or aurUm nmsiTum, which is made fioffl the white (m* per oxyd. . 
AVY. 

VOL, II. 10 
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the sulphur, and foitning the aurum muaivum. Such is 
the aetiology af that complicated process given by PeU 
letier. 

• Aurum Musvoum is employed to give a beaudful colour 
to bronze, and to excite the strength of electrical machines. 
It is used by japanoers, and for many iirticlea intiended to 
have the appearance of metallic gold* 

EXPEEIMENT IIL 

Tin decomposes nitric add with great rapidity^ and forms 
ammonia by the addition of an idiali^ 

Moisten some apwdered tin with concentrated nitric 
acid, and when the red fumes have ceased to arise, add 
some solution of potash. A strong smell of ammonia will 
be immediately produced. 

. Ration ALE.«..In this case the tin decomposes both the 
nitric acid and the water : the hydrogen of the latter anf 
the nitrogen of the former being presented to each other 
m their nascent state, by the addition of the alkali, unite 
and form ammonia, which is disengaged. 

Experiment IV. 

Tin combines very readUy wkh ndphur* 

lliis sulphuret may be obtained by fusing together, in a 
covered crucible, one f>art of tin with four or five of sulphur. 
The compound is heavier than tin, and not so fUsiUe. 

ExPERlJfJBJlT V. 

Tin combines also with phosphorus. 

Take equsd parts of tin filings and glacial acid of phos-, 
phorus, and one-eighth part of charcoal-powder : mix these 
three substances intimately, and fuse them id a crucible ; 
a-f^w grains of a metallic appearance, and of a pretty large 
size, will be obtained. These do not differ in appearance 
from tin, but when melted by the blow-pipe, the phospho- 
rus abandons the metal and bums on its surface.* 

* It contains Vf per cent pho8i)horus : it may be cut with a knife. 
Tia does not combine with bydro^en^ a2ot or carbon. Davy. 
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Rexa&k..««..Iii fusing tin widi charccNd-poirder and 
glacial acid of phoaphonit, care muat be takea to regulate 
uie fire properly, for the phosphorus easily abandons the 
metaL 

ExPKRncsirr VL 

Tin is sokibk in sulphuric acid. 

Put into a matrass fire ports of concentrated snlphtfric 
acid and one part of tin ^n grains $ place the vessel on 
a sand-bath, and the tin wiU dissolve widiout any effer* 
vescence ; sulphureous aeid will be disengaged, and 8id-> 
phur will be formed, which remains liquid at the sur- 
face of the solution while warn, but precipitates when it 
cools. 

This solution is of a dark-brown cokmr when first pre* 
pared, but becomes transparent by rest. 

If it be long exposed to heat, die tin is precipitated in 
the form of a white o^d. 

Th'ts soluttott* furnishes crystals in fine needles inter* 
woven with each other, called sulphate of tin* 

EZFERIHENT VII. 

Tin is sohiUe in mariatie add* 

Put cme part of tin into a matrass, pour oirer it two of 
concentrated muriatic acid, and place the vessel on a sand» 
bath; hydrogen gas will be evolved, and a. aoludon of a 
light amber oofeur wiU remain in the matrass* 

If tHe solution be evaporated, brilliant and very regular 
oystals will be obbained, which are muriate of tin. 



EXPERIJBIEKT VIIL 

Tin is sokible in nitro^muriotic acid. 

Put two parts* of nitro-muriatic acid ii^to a Florence 
flask, add gradually one part of tin ; if the beat be too 
great, the vessel must be plunged into cold water to 
diminish it. This solution is of a reddish brown colour, 
and often forms in a few moments a viscous trembling 
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jelty. If llie Mdtidoo he diluted vidi about half its "wc^ht 
pf water, it .becomes concrete^ and i$ ^ aa (^ai colour* 

EXPEKIJIENT IX. 

Tin decpmpe»e9 fmtriate of ammonia. 

Take equal parts pf .granulated tin and muriate of 
ammonia, introduce the mixture into a retort, and adapt 
to it $i te^eiver in tibe mercurial pneumalic trough. A& 
soon as the retort is heated, a decomposition takes place» 
the ammonia is disengaged in the form of gas, 99A the re* 
iiduum is n 4(^ muriate oftki^ decompeisaUt hy waDer. 

£xi*£ltllfEirr X* 

Tin decomposer muriate of mercury, • 

In order to obtain this combination, which was formeiiy 
known by the name of LVbavm^H smoiinff Uquor^ fuse in 
an iron spoon five parts of tin, and one of mercury, and 
triturate the mixture in a mso^bie. mortar, with an equal 
quantity of oxygenated muriate of mercury. Put the 
mixture into a glass retort, and adapt to the neck of it a 
middle-sized receiver; place the retort on a sand-bath, 
and proceed to distiUaUon* 

A colourless fli^id will first pass over ; a thick white va- 
pour will then burst oiEt wim a kind of explosion, and 
cover the sides of the receiver. This vapour is condensed 
into a transparent liquor, which exhales diick, white^ - 
and very abundant fumes : this is the oxygenated muriate 
of tin*. • * 

Remark Adet has published a very interesting me* 

moir on this production. From the observations of this 
chemist it appears, 1st, That die oxygenated muriate of 
tin is a saline substance, formed by the combination of 
tin with oxygenated muriatic acid deprived of water. 
2d, That if it be mixed with water in the proportion of 
seven to twenty-two, a concrete saline substance will be 
obtained. 3d, That when diluted with water, it can dis- 
solve a new quantity of tin without a disengagement of 
hydrogen gas. According to these facts, it is a true oxy- 
■genated muriate ^f tkn% 
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EZFERIHSNT XL 

Tin tt wbtUe m Bquidpottmh^ sadoj &c. 

If a veiT concentrated solution of potash, or soda, be 
mixed with tin filings, or tin foil, and boiled, part of the 
metal will be dissolved ; for on adding an acid the soluUoH 
will be decomposed, and the tin be prec4)itated* 

ExPERiMEarr XIL 

7m causfe nitrate of potash to detonate* 

For this purpose fuse tin in a crucitde, and heat it to red* 
ness ; then project over it pounded nitrate of potash ex* 
ceedingly dry ; a deflagration w31 take place, and a bril- 
liant white flame will arise. Add a new quantity of nitrate 
of potash till no more denotation ensues ; remove the cruci* 
ble from the fire, and having separated the contents from 
2t| waahthem in water, filter the liquor which contains the 
potash of the nitrate, and the remainder on the filter will be 
oxyd <A tin, mixed with a little alkali rendered caustic by 
the tin* Care, therefore must be taken to wash it well ; 
and a small quantity of acid may be added, in order to 
prec^tale the oxyd of tin. 

. EXPXRIMXNT XII !• 

Tin detonateo with oseygenated muriate of potash by per- 

cushion. 

If a few grains of finely divided tin be mixed with dou- 
l ble the quantitv of oxygenated muriate of potash, a com- 
pound will be formed which detonates loudly by percussion. 

Experiment Xiy. 

Accenaion of tinfoil by nitrate of copper. 

Spread thinly on a piece of tin-foil, three or four inches 
square, some dry nitrate of copper, and wrap it up. No 
effect will follow. Unfold the tin-foil, and sprinikle the 
nitrate of copper with a very littie water ; wrap it up again 
as quickly as possible, pressing down die edges closely. 
Considerable heat attended with fumes will now be ex- 
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cited ; and if the experiment has been dexterously manag- 
ed, even light will be evolved. This shows that nitrate of 
copper has no action on tin till in a state of solution. 

R£MARK...«Thi8 is a common experiment, shown by 
teachers of chemistry, to prove that bodies do not act on 
each other in a dry state. But there seems to be an error 
with regard to the action of nitric acid on tin ; for nitric 
acid, freed as much as possible from water, will not act up- 
on tin at all; the action only takes place when the acid is 
diluted. Hence the rationale of this experiment must be 
sought for in the action of the water oVk the nitric acid of 
the nitrate of copper. 

ExPEillHENT XV. 

Tirmmg copper vessels* 

Vessels of copper, especially when used as kYtchen 
utensils, are ususdly covered with a diin coat of tin, to 
prevent the copper from oxydating, and to preserve the 
food which is prepared in them from being mixed with 
any of that poisonous metal. These vessels are dien said 
to be tinned* Their interior surface is scraped very clean 
with an iron instrument, and rubbed over with muriate of 
ammonia. The vessel is then heated, and a litde pitch 
thrown into it, and allowed to spread on the surface. 
Then a bit of tin is applied all over the hot copper, which 
instantly assumes a silvery whiteness. The intention of 
the previous steps of the process is to have the surface 
of the copper perfectly pure and metallic ; for tin will not 
combine with the oxyd of copper. The coat of tin thus 
applied is exceedingly thin. Bayen ascertained, that a pan 
nine inches in diameter, and three inches three lines in 
depth, when tinned, ohly acquired an additional weight of 
21 grains. Nor is there any method of nuking the coat 
thicker. More tin indeed may be applied ; but a mode- 
rate heat melts it, and causes it to' run off.* 

• PrmiHt has ascert^ed that if the tin be alloyed with one part out of 
thiee of lead, it ia equally good for tioning Teaseli yitb nmre tin. 

A pan 9 inches in dxameter, and 3^ inches deep gains but 21 grains ac 
cording to Bayen on being tinned- T. C. 
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£XP£IIIH£NT XVI. 

Tinning' iron. 

Iron is tinned i& the foQowing manner : Plates of iron, 
after being reduced to a proper thickness, are immersed ia 
water acidulated with sulptfuric or. muriatic acid, in order 
Id dean them Comi^etely mmi rust ; thejr are then scoured 
quite bright, and placed in a pot, or other convenient vessel, 
fiDed wim melted tin, whose siuface is covered with suet, 
pitch, or resin, to prevent the surface of the tin bemg oxy* 
.dated* ^the plates - of iron being then su&red. to pass 
dirough it, the tin will umte with them so as to cover each 
^de of the plate with a thin white coat. They are then 
what are called tin*plates. 

In the same way stirrups, budkles, faridle*bits, &c are - 
covered with coats of tin. 

•  

Experiment XVU. 

Silvering looking glasses* 

Looking glasses are covered on one side with an amal- 
gam of tin and mercury. For that ' purpose tin-foil is 
evenly placed on a fiat stone, or table ; and quick-silver, in 
which some tin already' has b^en dissolved, is poured upon 
it, and spread with a feather, or bunch of cloth, until its 
union has brig^dy fined ev^ry part^^ A plate of glass is 
then cautiously slid upon it from one end to the other, in 
^uch a manner thatbart of die redimdaiit mercury is driven 
oflF, or swept away, before its 'edge. The Temainder is now 
united to the tin. The ^ss is then Iqaded with weights 
aH over, so ^ to press out still more of the mercury ; by 
inclining now thf table this remaining quanti^^ of the su- 
perfluous mercury becomes discharged, and in a few hours 
the rest of the tin-foil and mercury adheres so firmly to the 
glass, that the weights may *be removed without any dan- 
, ger of its fallmg o£ 

In the small way about two Ounces of mercury are re- 
quisite for covering three square feet of glass. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF TIN. 

In order to analyse the ore called tin-stone^ let one part 
of it be pulverized and digested with six of concentrated 
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sulphuric acid, for at least six hours* Then decant die 
fluids dilute it with water, and filter it. The residue con- 
sists of silex. Having, done this, add -to the solution dis- 
solved potash as long as a precipitate ensnes* Then col- 
kct the precipitate by transferring the whole on a filter, 
wash it repeatedly, and when dry, reduce it, by fusing ir 
widi half its weight or less of charcoal powder* If the iroo 
which it contained is wished to be separated, it may be? 
precipitated from the solution in sulphuric acid, by the ad* 
dition of triple prussiate of potash* 

The ore may be analyzed in the dry way in the foDow^ . 
ing manner : Let one part of the ore be fastd with six ofi 
potaah, and dissolve the masft in a sufficient quantity o£' 
water* The insoluble residue must be several times fused/ 
widi a like quantity of potash, and dissolved in water* 
The residue, if any, may dien be dissolved in muriatic acid> 
by heat. The alkaiUne solutions must be mingled together, 
and decomposed by adding to them a solution of carbonate 
of soda* The obtained precipiute must then be dissolved 
in muriatic acid, and mixed with the solution in piiuriatic 
acid obtained before* If plates of zinc be now immersed 
in the solution, the tin will be precipitated* The iron may « 
be separated from the solution, if deemed necessary, by a , 
solution of triple prussiate of potash*. 

[Tin 2 parts, zinc 1 part, is Chinese tutem^ according to 
Walierius : Keir, says it is copper, zinc and iron* 

Copper with ^ to ^ Un,. forms brooize* . 

Composition for telescopes : 32 parts copper ;. IS parts 
tin : 1 part brass : 1 silver : 1 arsenic* Davt* 

The gong of ti^ Chinese seems tQ me lobe cc^er, tini 
and nickel* T*C.] • . 
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PART XLI. 

SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF ZINC. 

ZINC is found in nature combined with oxygen, car- 
bonic acid, and sulphuric acid ; and mineralized by sul-- 
phur. Native oxyd of zinc is commonly called calamine* 
It occurs in a loose and in a compact form, amorphous, of 
a white, gray, yellow, or brown colour, without lustre or 
transparency. Combined with carbonic acid, it is called 
vitreous zinc ore^ or native carbonate of zinc. It is found 
in solid masses, sometimes in six-sided compressed prisms, 
both ends being covered with pentagons. Its colour is 
generally grayish inclining to black. It is often transpar- 
ent. Sulphate of zinc is found efflorescent in the form of 
stalactites, or in rhombs. Sulphuret of zinCj or blende^ is the 
most abundant ore. It is found in various colours ; brown^ 
yellow, hyacinth, black, &c. and with various degrees of 
lustre and transparency. T)fe zinc ore is contaminated 
with iron, lead, argillaceous and siliceous earths, &c. It 
occurs both in amorphous masses and crystallized in a 
diversity of polygonal figures.* 

PROPERTIES OF ZINC. 

Zinc on its fracture appears of a shining white colour, 
with a bluish tint. It possesses a considerable degree of 
ductility, and may be extended when heated to a certain 
degree between metallic cylinders in a flatting mill. Its 

* To procure it pure, precipitate a solution of white vitriol (sulphate 
of unc) with a rod of zinc. Then precipitate the pure solution of ziqc, 
with a solution of pearlash. Wash the powder : mix with ^th charcoal 

Eowder, and expose to a red heat in a povered crucible fi>r half an 
our. Davy. 

VOL. ir. 11 
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specific gravity is 7. 190. It melts at 700® Fahr.* By a 
further increase of heat it is volatilized without change* 
When melted in contact with the air, its surface becomes 
covered with an imperfect oxyd ; when heated a litde 
above ignition, it bums with a bright yellowish white 
flame, slightly tinged with green, and a white oxyd is 
formed in light flakes, which are carried oiF by the rapid 
current of air in the burning metal. It undergoes very 
little alteration from the air ; its surface becomes slighdy 
tarnished. It is not acted on by water at the usual tem- 
perature of our atmosphere ; but at that of ignitiony it 
decomposes this fluid rapidly. It is oxydated and dis* 
solved by the greater number of the acids. It has a very 
strong attraction for oxygen, and therefore precipitates the 
greater number of the metals from their solutions. All 
the alcalis when digested or boiled with zinc, blacken it^ 
surface, and dissolve a minute portion of it. It decom* 
poses muriate of ammonia, sulphate of potash, and various 
other neutral salts. A mixture of nitrate of potash and 
zinc detonates with rapidity. Sulphur and zinc cannot be 
united by fusion. Gold, silver, platina, and nickel, form 
britde compounds with zinc. It easily unites with mercury 
and tin. It does not combine with lead or bismuth* The 
most frequent and at the same time most useful combina- 
tion of zinc is that with copper. It unites with great diffi- 
culty to arsenic, iron and cobalt. It inflames in oxygena- 
ted muriatic acid gas, and fulminates by pressure or a blow 
with oxygenated muriate of potash. It is a very strong 
.conductor of galvanism. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING ZINC. 

In order to obtain zinc from its ores, they must first 
be torrefied, and then mixt with half their weight of char- 
coal powder, and distilled in an earthen retort three 
quarters full, and to which a receiver is luted, in a strong 
heat gradually increased for some hours. The zinc in 
its metallic form is then found in the neck of the retort. 
In order to obtain the metal in a pure state, dissolve it in 
diluted sulphuric acid, and boil the. concentrated solution 

• 680«» Falir. Davy. 

It 18 malleable and ductile between 280^ and 400*> of Fahr. T. C. 

A wire 1^ of an inch supports 26 lb. Muscbeobroeck. 
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• 
for a few minutea upon granulated zinc. Then filter it, 
and precipitate it by sodau Collect die precipitate, wash 
it, and when dry mix it with half its weight of charcoal- 
powder, and submit it to a red heat in an earthen retorts 
Pore zinc will then be found in the neck of the retort. 

SECT. 11. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER. 

TIES OF ZINC* 

Experiment I. 

Zinc when eoeposed to a strong heat burns with a bright 

fiame^ and is volatilized* 

PLACE a large crucible on two bricks, in a good fur* 
nace ; incline it, at an angle of 45^, and form before its 
aperture a rest to support the cover, in order that the cru- 
cible may be shut when necessary. 

Put zmc into the crucible, and fuse it by keeping the 
crucible shut. When of a red heat, uncover it, and a very 
bright white flame will rise from the surface of the zinc, 
flakes of exceedingly white and light matter, like cotton, 
Y^ill rise at the same time ; this is white oxyd of zinc. Re-» 
move the oxyd with a long-hapdled iron spoon, and more 
oxyd will be immediately formed, which must be removed 
in like manner. This operation is to be continued till the 
whole of the zinc is converted into an oxyd. 

Experiment II. 

Zinc unites with phosphorus by fusion* 

Put into an earthen retort two parts of filings of zinc and 
one of phosphorus, and having adapted a receiver to the 
neck of the retort, proceed to distillation. 

The product win be a litdc phosphorus in the receiver ; 
the neck of the retort will contain, 1 • zinc in a metallic form ; 
2. a sublimation of a red efflorescence ; 3. white oxyd of 
zinc ; 4. a sublimation in needles, having a metallic ap- 

* It combines in one proportion with oxygen which exists to the amount 
of 18 per cent, therein. This is the white oxyd, Bowers of zinc, nihil al- 
bum, white sublimate ofi^inc. Davy. 

Zinc unites with sulphur, when sulphur in vapour is passed over melt- 
ed zinc. T. C. 

It hasnot been combined with hydrogen or azot. T. G. 
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pearaace, with a slight tint of blue, and prismatic^ Or, 
A phosphuret of zinc may be obtained by projecting 
small pieces of phosphorus well dried, upon zinc broken 
also into small pieces, and brought to a red heat in a cruci- 
ble. As the zinc enters into fusion project the phosphorus, 
and at the same time small bits of resin, to prevent the oxy-^ 
dation of the zinc. When the crucible is taken from the 
fire its contents will be a metallic substance, which is phos- 
phuret of zinc* 



Experiment III. 
Zinc decomposes nitric acid readily. 

Put granulated zinc into a Florence flask, and pour over 
it weak nitric acid : a strong effervescence will take place, 
and nitrous gas becomes disengaged in a large quantity. 

The solution of nitrate of zinc has a yellow colour, and 
when newly made is somewhat turbid, but becomes gra- 
dually transparent. 

By evaporation it furnishes crystals in tetrahedral prisms, 
terminated by pyran^ids of four faces, which are striated 
and attract moisture from the air. 



Experiment IV. 

Zinc detonates rapidly with nitrate of potash. 

Mix equal parts of nitrate of potash and filings of zmc, 
and project the mixture by spoonfuls into a crucible which 
has been brought to a state of ignition. When the powder 
has acquired a certain degree of heat, a strong detonation 
suddenly takes place ; as soon as it ceases throw another 
spoonful of the mi^cture into the vessel, and repeat the ope- 
ration till the whole quantity is consumed. The residuum 
will be an oxyd of zinc. 

R£MARK....This experiment requires caution, to prevent 
accidents. 
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£XF£RIM£MT V» 

Zinc detonates by percussion -with oxygenated muriate 

of potash. 

When a few grains of fine zinc filings and oxygenated 
muriate of potash are struck on an anvil, a viotent detona- 
tion takes place^ with a white flame.* 

Experiment VI. 
Zinc decomposes muriate of mercury* 

Distil two parts of muriate of xnercury and one of zinc, 
in a glass iretort : a sah which crystallizes in small needles 
united together will be sublimed, and thef mercury Will re* 
main fluid in the retort. This salt is muriate of zinc. 

« 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF ZINC. 

For extracting zinc from the ore called blendcy let one 
part of the powdered ore be gently boiled in six of dilut- 
ed nitric acid in a flask to dryness, and repeat this opera- 
tion with the same ore two or three times. Then dissolve 
the dry mass in a sufficient quantity of water to which 
about one-fourth of nitric acid has been added, and preci- 
pitate the fluid by a solution of soda. Collect the preci- 
pitate on a filter, wash it by passing water over it, and 
re-dissolve it in miuiatic acid. Then decompose this 
solution by liquid ammonia in excess, in order to sepa- 
rate the iron, lead, and alumine which may have been 
dissolved. If this precipitate be boiled in four times its 
quantity of potash, the alumine will be separated. 

From the before-going solution the zinc may be sepa- 
rated by the addition of an acid. It may be reduced to 
the metallic state by strongly igniting it witii half its weight 
of charcoal in a closed crucible. 

In order to analyse calamine^ let it be digested repeat- 
edly in diluted nitric acid, and the insoluble residue be 
boiled in concentrated muriatic acid tiiree times. What 
remains after ablution with boiling water is silex. 

The nitric solution obtained before contains the zinc, 
and also iron and alumine, if they were present in the ore. 

* It takes fire when its filings are poured into chlorine or orymuri« 
atic gw. Djlvy. 
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Let therefore the aolation be evaporated to dryness, re- 
dissolve it in nitric acid, and evaporate it again as be- 
fore, in order to render the iron as insoluble as possible. 
Then dissolve the mass in water. 

A tolerably exact assay of the ore called calamine, may 
be made in the following manner : 

Mix any quantity of the pulverized ore, previously 
freed from sulphur by roasting;, with one-eighth part of 
charcoal-powder. Put this mixture into a crucible capa- 
ble of containing thrice the quantity. Difiuse equsdly 
amongst this mixture a quantity of smsdl grains or thin 
plates of copper equal to diat of the calamine or ore em- 
ployed, and upon the whole lay another equal quantity of 
gndns or plates of copper, and lastly cover this latter 
portion with charcoal powder. Lute a cover upon the 
crucible, and apply a red heat during one or two hours* 
The volatilized zinc will thus combme witii the copper 
and convert it into brass. By comparing die weight of 
the metal after the operation with the weight of the cop- 
per employed, the quanti^ of zinc united witii the copper 
wiU be known. 

The cqpper which has not been converted into brass, 
or more copper with fresh charcoal powder, may be again 
added in the same manner to the remaining ore, and the 
operation repeated With a heat somewhat more intense* 
in order that any zinc remaining in the ore may be thus 
extracted. A curibus circumstance is, that a much greater 
heat is required to obtain zinc from its ore without the 
interposition of copper, tiian in the process now described 
of making brass ; in which the separation of the zinc from 
its ore is certainly facilitated by the interposition of the 
copper. 



MERCURY. 



PART XLII. 



SBCT.L 

NATURAL HISTORY OF MERCURY. 

MERCURY is found in five difFerent states in nature ; 
it is found native {native mercury J adhering in small 
globules to the surface of cinnabar ores, or scattered 
through the crevices, or over the surfaces of difierent kinds 
of stones. It is found united to silver, in the ore called 
amalgam of silver^ or native amalgam. This ore exhibits 
thin plates, or grains ; it sometimes crystallizes in cubes, 
paraUelopipeds, or pyramids. Its colour is of a silver 
white, or gray ; its lustre is considerably metallic Com- 
bined with sulphur it constitutes native cinnabar j or sul- 
phuret of mercury. This ore is the most conmion. It is 
irequendy found in veins, and sometimes crystallized in 
tetrahedxa, or three*sided pyramids. Its colour is red. Its 
streak metallic Mercury, united either to muriatic or 
sulphuric acid, forms the ore called horn-quicksihery or 
corneous mercury. These ores are, in general, semitrans- 
parent, of a gray or white colour, sometimes crystallized, 
but more frequently in grains. United to oxygen it con- 
stitutes the ore called native oxyd of mercury. Mercurial 
ores particulariy abound in Spain, Hungary, Idria, China, 
and South America. 



PROPERTIES OF MERCURY. 

Mercury, or quicksilver, is the only one of the metals 
that remains fluid at the ordinary temperature of the 
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atmosphere ; but when its temperature is reduced to—- 40^ 
Fahr. it assumes a solid form.. This is a degree of cold, 
however, that only occurs in high northern latitudes, and, 
in our climate, mercury cannot be exhibited in a solid state, 
but by means of artificial cold. When rendered solid, it 
possesses both duaility and malleability. It crystallizes 
in octahedva, and contracts strongly during congelation. 
It is divisible into very small globules. It presents a con- 
vex appearance in vessels to which it has Utde attraction, 
but is a)ncave in those to which it does not adhere. It 
becomes electric and phosphorescent by rubbing upon glass, 
and by agitation in a vacuum. It is a very good conduc- 
tor of caloric, of electricity, and of galvanism. The specific 
gravi^ of mercury is 13.563. Although fluid, its opacity 
is equal to that of any other metal ; and its surface when 
'clean, has considerable lustre. Its colour is white, similar 
to silver. Exposed to the temperature of 600° Fahr.!it is 
volatilized.* When agitated in the air, especially in con- 
tslct with viscous fluids, it becomes converted into a black 
oxyd. At a temperature nearly the same as that at which it 
boils, it absorbs about 14 or 16 per cent, of oxygen, and 
then becomes changed into a red crystallizable oxyd, which 
is spontaneously reducible by caloric and light at a higher 
temperature. The greater number of the acids act upon 
mercury, or are at least capable of combining with its 
oxyds. It combines with sulphur by trituration, but more 
intimately by heat. It is acted on by the alkaline sulphurets. 
It combines with many of the metals ; these compoimds 
are britde, or soft, when the mercury is in large propor- 
tion. There is a slight union between mercury and phos- 
phorus. It does not unite with carbon or the earths. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING MERCURY. 

Mercury may be obtained pure by decomposing cinnabar, 
by means of iron filings. For that purpose take two parts 
of red sulphuret of mercury (cinnabar) reduce it to pow- 
der, and mix it with one of iron filings ; put the mixture 
into a stone retort, direct the neck of it mto a botde^ or 
receiver, filled with water, and apply heat, until the retort 
is obscure red-hot. The mercury will then be obtained io 
a state of purity. 

• Aboat G60<^ Fahr. X>Avr. 
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•tlATiONALB««.*SuIphuret of mercuiy consists of sulphur 
ttnd mercury ; if this be heated in contact with iron^ the 
aulphur quits the mercury and unites to die iron^ and the 
mercury becomes disengaged ; the residue in the retort is 
Hi sulphuret of iron* 

• 
. SECT. iL 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF MERCURY. 

Eperiment L 

Mercury ia volatilized by heat* 

THIS method is employed with advantage for purify- 
ing mercury, by separating it from substances more fixed 
than itself. 

For this purpose put mercury into a retort, and adapt to 
its beak a smdl bundle of tow, or lint, adjust a matrass 
containing water to the retort, and proceed to distillation. 
When the mercury is .pure, it passes over entirely : if it 
contains foreign matters, they are left at the bottom of the 
retort. Sometimes it leaves a little gray powder, which is 
mercury oxydated by the air contained in the vessels. 



EXPSRIMEMT IL 

Mercury combines with sulphur* 

Put into a stone mortar one part of mercurjr, and three 
of sulphur reduced to a fine powder ; triturate them togeth* 
er, and moisten the mixture with a little water until the 
mercury perfecdy disappears ; the result will be a black 
hydro-sulphuret of mercury. 

Experiment III. 

. Preparation ofcinnabar^ or red sulphuret of mercury. 

This is a more intimate combination of sulphur with 
mercury than the formeri and is prepared in the foUowiog 
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manner. Melt in a crucible one part of pounded sulpbUr^ 
and add to it four of mercury ; stir the mixture, in order 
to assist the union of the substances. When they begin 
to combine, the mixture takes fire spontaneously : quench 
the flame, by covering the crucible ; and having suffered 
the matter to cool, pulverize it in a marble mortar. 

Put the powder resulting from it, which is of a aviolet 
colour, into a Florence flask ; place it on a sand-badi, and 
proceed to sublimation, by exposing the vessel to a gra- 
dually increasing- heat till the bottom of the crucible be^ 
comes red, and maintain it in that state for some time, 
suffer the vessel to cool, and having broken it, separate the 
cinnabar which has sublimed. 

Mr. Kirchoff has made us acquainted with another 
method of obtaining cinnabar, more simple and elegant 
than the former, which is as follows. 

Experiment IV* 

Let 300 grains of mercury, and 68 of sulphur, with a 
few drops of a solution of potash to moisten them, be tri- 
turated in a Wedgwood's, or glass mortar, until it be con- 
verted into a black powder. Add to this 160 grains of 
potash, dissolved in as much water. Heat the vessel con- 
taining the ingredients over the flame of a candle, and con- 
tinue the trituration without interruption during the heat- 
ing. As the liquor evaporates, add water from time to 
time, so that the black oxvd may be constandy covered, to 
the depth of an inch, 'f he trituration must be continued 
until the mixture begins to change from its original black 
colour to a brown, which usually happens when a large 
part of the fluid is evaporated ; it then passes very rapidly 
to a red. No more water is now to be added, but the tri- 
turation is to be continued. When the mass has acquired 
the consistence of a jelly, the colour increases in brighmess^ 
with an incredible degree of quickness. The instant it has 
acquired its utmost beauty the heat must be withdrawn, 
otherwise its brilliancy will be impaired, and the red will 
pass to a brown colour. This red powder is also sulphu- 
retof mercury or cinnabar, * » 

R£MARK....Until lately cinnabar was considered to be a 
compound of the red oxyd of mercury and sulphur ; but 
Mr. Proust has shown, that it is Cf^posed of about 1 5 parts 
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of sulphur, and 85 of mercury, and that it difiers from the 
preceding preparation, in not containing hydrogen. 

Count de Moussin Pouschin has discovered that its pass* 
ing to a brown colour may be prevented by taking it from 
the fire as soon as it has acquired a tolerable red colour^ 
and placing it for two or three da^s in a gende heat, taking 
care to add a few drops of water, and to agitate the mix- 
ture from time to ume. During thin exposure the red co- 
lour gradually improves, and at last becomes excellent. He 
discovered.also that, when the sulphuret is exposed to a 
strong heat, it becomes instandy brown, and then passes to 
a dark violet ; when taken from the fire it acquires a beau* 
tiful carmine red. 

Experiment V. 

Preparation ofphosphuret of mercury.^ 

Put into a Florence flask equal parts of red oxyd of 
mercury, and phosphorus ; add one part of water and place 
the flask on a sand-bath, taking care to shake it frequently, 
and not to remove it from the bath too early ; it will soon 
become blackish, and in that state the mercury remains 
united to the phosphorus. The water becomes sensibly 
acid from the formation of phosphoric acid. 

RATioiiALE*..*In this experiment the oxygen of the 
oxyd of mercury quits that metal to join a pordon of the 
phosphorus, which it converts into phosphoric acid ; the 
mercury, thus deprived of its oxygen, and gready divided^ 
unites with the remainder of the phosphorus, aaia forms a 
peculiar combination, in which phosphorus predominates. 
The product becomes soft in boiung water, and regains its 
consistence when the water ceases to be warm. 

EXPBEIHENT VI. 

Mercury decomposes sulphuric acid. 

Put into a glass retort two parts of mercury, and three 
of concentrated sulphuric acid; convey the neck of the 
retort under a receiver in the pneumatic apparatus, and 
expose the mixture to heat; a strong effervescence is gra« 

* It can be combined directly with phosphorus : Bwrf uied adomel 
for the purpose. It has not been combined with hydrogen, azoty or car^ 
bon. Davy. 
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dually excited, the surface of the mercury becomes white, 
and a powder of the same colour is separated, which ren« 
ders ^e acid turbid by dispersing itself through it* 

' In this operation a great deal of sulphureous acid gas is 
disengaged* 

If die heat be continued till no more gas issues from the 
retort, a white opaque mass will be obtained, which is ex* 
ceedingly caustic, and attracts moisture of the atmosphere* 
This mass is an oxy^sulphate ofmercury* When water is 
poured upon it part of the acid is separated, and the salt 
assumes the form of a yellow powder, formerly called fur- 
peth or turbiih mineraL 

The white saline mass is of various natures and proper* 
.ties, according as a greater or less quantity of acid has been 
used, and according to the length of time the heat has been 
applied ; as will be seen in the following experiment. 

EXFEKIMENT VII. 

Preparation of sulphates of mercury. 

Let two parts of mercury be boiled in a retort, with three 
of concentrated sulphuric acid ; interrupt the operation as 
soon as the mercury has been converted into a white mass. 
After refrigeration decant the fluid from this mass, and 
wash it in a litde cold distilled water. This salipe com- 
pound is a super-sulphate of mercury. 

U this super-sulpnate ol mercury be repeatedly washed 
in cold distilled water, until the water which is decanted 
ceases to redden litmus paper, these remains behind a 
white mass, which is a sulphate of mercury. 

Experiment VIII. 

Mercury is not acted on h/ muriatic acidalone^ but may be 
combined xvith it by double affinity. 

Let equal parts of dry sulphate of mercury, and dry mu- 
riate of soda, be accurately mingled by trituration in a 
dtone mortar ; put the mass into a glass retort, and heat it 
on a sand-bath. A white salt will sublime in the shoulder 
of the retort, which is commonly called corrosive sublimate 
of mercury. ' 
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RATiONAX.E«..^In this process the sulphuric acid of the 
oxyd unites to the soda of the conunon salt, and the mu- ' 
liatic acid of the latter combines y/'uh the mercurial oxyd, 
pnd forms a new compound. 

Experiment IX. 

Preparation of mild muriate of mercury. 

If four parts of corrosive muriate of mercury be well 
mingled by trituration with three of mercury, they 
assume the form of a gray powder. If this powder be 
sublimed in a sknd-heat, either from an ordinary phial 
placed in a crucible-bath for small experiments, or from a 
Dolthead in the large wa^^ a white crystalline sublimate is 
obtained, v/hich must be carefuQy separated from the 
unsublimed gray powder and running mercury. The 
product thus obtained is a combination of a very imperfect 
oxyd of mercury with muriatic acid, called mild muriate of 
mercury fcalomely or mercurius dulcis.J 

RATioNALE..«..Mild muriate of mercury, or calomel 
prepared by the above process, is produced in the follow- 
mg manner: The'fiuid mercury deprives the perfect oi^d, 
which is combined with muriatic acid in the corrosive 
sublimate, of part of its oxygen ; in other' words, it is 
oxydated at the expense of that oxyd. Both the perfect 
pxyd and the merouy are thus changed into an imper- 
fect mercurial oxyd, which the mutiatic acid is capable of 
saturating, notwithstanding the quantity of the oxyd has 
been augmented. The redundant imperfect oxyd, and 
glso the redundant fluid mercury, are separated from the 
. mild muriate by its sublimation* 

EXPEBIHEKT X. 

Mercury decomposes nitric acid with great rapidity. 

'♦ 

Wheti diluted nitric acid is poured upon mercury, a 
violent action takes place, and nitrous gas is disengaged, 
the metal ^ is gradually oxydated, and dissolved in that 
portion of the acid which remains undecmnposed. If 
the soludcm be evaporated it yields crystals, which are 
nitrate of mercury. 
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Rem ARK* •••••When a concentrated acid is made to act 
upon mercury, or if the action be assisted by heat, the 
metal combines with a greater portion of oxygen, and a 
white precipitate falls down, which is an oxy-nitrate of 
mercury. 

Experiment XL 

Preparation of red oxyd of mercury* 

For this purpose let the nitrate of mercury obtained 
in the last experiment be pulverized in a glass mortar, 
and put into one or more matrasses placed on a sand- 
bath ; the vessels are then to be gradually heated until the 
contents become of a yellow colour at the surface ; suffer 
them to cool, and the matter they contain will be found in 
strata of different colours. The lower part is of a bright 
red colour, and the upper of an orange yellow. The mass, 
^hen pulverized, is red oxyd of mercury* 

Experiment XII. 

Mercury readily unites to ffold^ silver ^ copper^ &?c. 

This may he evinced by rubbing a littlQ mercury on a 
gold, silver, or copper coin. Or, the combination may be 
facilitated by igniting the coin, and in that state conveying 
it into hot mercury. The mercury may be again expelled 
by heat. These alloys are called amalgams. 

Experiment XIII. 

Mercury is not oxydated at ordinary temperatures; but 
when its temperature is raised nearly to that at which 
it boilsj it combines with oxygen* 

Put into a flat-bottomed matrass with a long narrow 
neck, as much mercury as is sufficient to cover the bottom 
of it to the height of a line or two ; fuse the neck of the 
vessel by means of a blow-pipe, drav^ it out to a fine point, 
and form it into a capillary tube : instead of breaking the 
point to afford access to the external air, it is better to 
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fierce the bqlb of the matrass at the centre, and adjust to 
the hole a bent tube immerBed in atmospheric air, in sack 
a manner that the air may be renewed much easier, and 
enter in greater quantity, which facilitates the operation. 
Place the apparatus in a sand-bath, expose it to heat till the 
mercury boils, and maintain the fire at the same degree for 
several days^ The oxyd formed at the surface of the 
mercury is separated by means of a piece of liilen cloth, 
which is pressed. The mercury passes through it while 
the oi^d remains behind ; and this operation must be con* 
tinued till the mercury is completely oxydated. 

This substance has been called mercury precipitated per 
scy or red precipitate of mercury without acid : it is a real 
oxyd of mercury, or a combination of this metal with oxy- 
gen, which it gradually takes from the atmosphere* It con- 
tains about 7 per cent, of oxygen. 

« 

Experiment XIV. 

Preparation of fulminating mercury* 

It has been lately discovered by Mr. Howard, that 
mercury, and most, if not all of its oxyds, may, by treat- 
ment with nitric acid and alcohol, be converted into a 
whitish crystallized powder, possessing all the inflammable 

froperties of gun-powder, as well as many peculiar to itself, 
t is obtained in the following manner. 
One hundred grains (or a greater proportional quantity, 
not exceeding 500) are to be dissolved, with heat, in a 
measured ounce and a half of nitric acid. This solution 
being poured cold upon two measured ounces of alcohol, 
previously introduced into any convenient glass vessel, a 
moderate heat is to be applied till effervescence is excited. 
A white fume then begins to undulate on the surface of 
the liquor, and the powder will be gradually precipitated 
on the cessation of action and re-union. The precipitate 
is to be immediately collected on a filter, well washed with 
distilled water, and cautiously dried in a heat not exceed- 
ing that of a water-bath. The immediate washing of 
the powder is material, because it is liable to the re-action 
of the nitric acid ; and while any of the acid adheres to it, 
it is vtry subject to the action of light. From 100 
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grains of merciuy about 120 or 130 of die powder artf 
obtainecL* 

This powder, when, struck on an anvil with a faamaner^ 
explodes with a stunning disagreeable report; and with 
such force as to indent both me hammer and the anviL 
Three or five grains are as much ait ought to be used fox 
such experiments. 

The shock of an electric battery sent through it pro- 
duces a very similar eifect* 

A quanti^ of it sufficient to discharge a bullet from a 
gun, with a greater force than an ordinaiy charge of gun* 
powder, always bursts the piece* 

From a series of well-ponducted experiments, Mr. 
Howard concludes that this preparation consists of oxyd 
of mercury, oxalic acid, and nitrous etherized gas. Its 
detonation is owing to die sudden combination of the 
oxygen with the carbon and hydrogen of these substances, 
forming aqueous vapour and caibomc acid, and disen- 
gaging nitrogen gas; while at the same time so much 
caloric is suddenly liberated that the elasticity of the gases 
is not only increased, but the mercury is mstantaneously 
converted into vapour. 

EXPEKIHENT XV. 

Congelation of Mercury. 

The freezing of mercury was until lately a difficult 
experiment. We are indebted to Mr. Pepys for an easy 
method of efficcdng this. This gendemen, with the assis- 
tance of some friends, froze, in &e winter of 1799, 56lb. 
of mercury into a solid and malleable mass. The process 
was as follows. 

The mercury was put into a strong bladder, and well 
secured at the mouth. 

The temperature of the laboratory at the time being + 
33^. A mixture consisting of muriate of lime, 2lb. at + 
33"^, and the same wei^t of snow at + 33^, gave a 

* Philosopb. Tcsns. 1800» p. 214 
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degree of cold— 42^. The mercury was put as gently as 
possible into this mixture, (to prevent a rupture of the 
bladder) by means of a cloth held at the tour comers. 
When the cold mixture had robbed the mercury of so 
much of its heat, as to have its own temperature thereby 
raised from— 42* to +5®, anod:ier mixture, in every res- 
pect the same as the last, was made, which gave on trial 
with a spirit*thermometer— 43^« The mercury was now 
received into the doth, and put gently into this new 
ihixture, where it was left to be cooled still lower than 
before* 

In the mean time five pounds of muriate of lime^ in a 
large pail made of tinned iron, and japanned inside and 
outside, was placed in a cooling mixture in an earthen- 
ware pan. This mixture in the pan, which consisted of 
4lb. of muriate of lime, and a like quantity of snow of the 
same temperature as the former, in one hour reduced the 
5lb. of muriate in the pail, to«-15<>* The mixture was then 
emptied out of the earthen pan, and four large corks, at 
proper distances, placed on its bottom to serve as rests for 
the japanned psul, which was now put into the pan* The 
corks answered the purpose of insulating the inner vessel, 
while the external one kept off the surrounding atmos- 
phere, and preserved the air between the two at a low 
temperature* 

To the 5lb* of muriate of lime which had been cooled, 
as already noticed, to— ^15^, and which still remained in 
the metallic vessel, was now added snow, uncompressed 
and free from moisture, at the temperature of 32<^. 
In less than three minutes it gave ^ temperature of — 62% 
a degree of cold which was never produced before - 
in this country, being 94<' below the freezing point of 
water* 

The mercury which, by the immersion in the second 
cooling mixture to which it was exposed, was by this time 
reduced to— 50©^ was now, by the means employed before, 
caudously put into the last made mixture of the tempera- 
ture of-— 62^. A hoop, with net-work fastened to its 
upper edge, and of such a breadth in the rim, that the 
net-work, when loaded With the bladder of mercury, 
could not reach its lower edge, was at the bottom of the 

Vol* II. 13 
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Sftixture, to prevent the bladder from coming in contact 
with the vessel ; by which meahs the mercury was su8« 
pended in the middle of the mixture. As soon as the 
bladder was safely deposited on the net-work, the vessels 
were carefully covered over with a dbtb, to impede the 
passage of heat from the surrounding atmosphere into the 
freezing materials* The condensation of moisture from 
the atmosphere, by the agency of so low a temperature, 
was greater than could have been expected. It floated 
like steam over the vessels, and but for the interposed cd« 
vering would have g^ven the mixture more temperature 
than was desirable. 

After one hour and forty minutes they found, by 
means of .a searcher introduced for the purpose, that the 
mercury was solid and fixed. The temperature of the 
mixture at this time was-— 46<^, that is, 16^ higher than 
when the mercury was put into it. As they had neglected 
to sling the hoop and net*work in such a manner as might 
have enabled them to lift it out of the mixture at onct with 
the bladder and its contents, it wai therefore necessary to 
turn out the whole contents of the pail into a large evapo- 
rating capsule made of iron. This was not affected without 
the mercury striking against its bottom and being fractured, 
^ugh it received a considerable increase of temperature 
from the capsule. The fracture was similar to that of zinc^ 
but wiA parts more cubical. 

The large pieces were kept for some minutes before fu- 
sion took place, while others were twisted and bent into 
various forms, to the no small gratification and surprise of 
those who had never witnessed, or expected to see such an 
efiect produced on so fusible a metal. 

REi[AR&....In experiments of this kind all the exterior 
vessels should be of earthen- ware, glass, or wood, which' 
being bad conductors of heat, prevent the inp*edients 
from receiving it from the atmosphere, and surrounding 
qbjects, with Ae saune fadlity that they would through 
metals ; and for a similar reason the interior vessels should 
be <^ metal, that they may allow the heat to pass more 
readily from the substance to be cooled into the frigorific 
mixture employed fbk* diat purpose. If this be attended 
to, a smatt quantity of mercury (3 to 4 oz.) may easily be 
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frozen by means of the above mixture, in a pewter pint-^pot 
placed in a bason. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF MERCURY. 

Ores of mercury are best anal3rsed by distilling them in 
a strong heat, and adapting a receiver half filled with wa- 
ter. The native cinnsubar is decomposed by distilling it 
with one part of lime or iron filings, to three of the ore. 



TELLURIUM. 



PART XLIII. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF TELLURIUM. 

THIS is a new metal discovered by Klaproth, in the 
year 1797* It is found in three different ores ; namely, 1« 
In the white gold ore ofFatzebayy formerly named aurumpa- 
radoxuniyfoMad in the mine called Maria-hilf, in the mouK^- 
tains of Fatzebay, near Zalethna« in Transylvania. In 
this ore Tellurium exists alloyed with gold and iron. Its 
colour is between tin-white and lead-gray. It is in general 
found massive. The texture of this ore is granular, and 
its lustre considerably metallic. 2. In \ii^ graphic gold ore ^ 
(aurum graphicumj of Offenbanya, it is alloyed with gold 
and silver. This ore is composed of flat prismatic crystals, 
the arrangement of which has some resemblance to Turk- 
ish letters; hence the name of the ore. It has a metallic 
lustre, and a tin- white colour, with a tinge of brass-yellow« 
3. It exists also in the ore known under the name of the 
yellow foliated gold ore ofNagyag; alloyed with gold, lead# 
silver, copper, and sulphur. This ore is found in plates 
of different degrees of thickness. Its colour is of a deep 
lead-gray, passing to iron-black. It has a considerable 
meta&c lustre, and stains the fingers. 

• v. ~ 

PROPERTIES OF TELLURIUM. 

The colour of Tellurium is white, like that of tin, but 
inclining to a leaden-gray. It has a considerable metallic 
lustre. Its texture is lamellated, like antimony. It is 
exceedingly britde and friable. If it be fused, and suf- 
fered to cool gradually, undisturbed, it readily assumes a 
crystallized surface. Its specific gravity is 6.115. It is 
one of the most fusible metals, melting as easily as tin. 
Heated with the blow-pipe, it bums with a brilliant blue 
flame, greenish at Ae edges ; and it is so volatile as to 
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rise totally into gray whitish fumes, emitting a (UsagreeaBle 
odour, approaching to that of radishes* It forms, with 
6ulphur, a gray radiated sulphuret, and alloys very well 
with mercury* It is soluble in the nitric and nitro-muri- 
atic acids ; the latter solution is decomposable by water. It 
is likewise soluble in boiling concentrated sulphuric acid. 
The solution acquires a fine red colour, which is lost either 
by heating it, or by the addition of water. 

These are the principal physical properties of this metal. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING TELLURIUM. 

Tellurium is obtained, according to Klaproth, by form- 
ing oxyd of tellurium into a paste, with a few drops of lin- 
seed oil, and then putting it into a small glass retort, or 
crucible. As the oil becomes decomposed, brilliant and 
metallic drops are observed on the upper .part of the ves- 
sel, which increase in number until the oxyd isf revived. 

The process for obtaining oxyd of tellurium may be seen 
in the following 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF TELLURIUM. 

Let the white gold ore be gently heated with six parts 
of muriatic acid ; three parts or the nitric being then added, 
the mixture is boiled, upon which there arises a consider- 
able effervescence, and a complete solution is obtained. 
The filtered solution must be diluted with as' nvuch water 
as it can bear without becoming turbid, which is a very 
small quantity ; and a solution of potash is then to be add- 
ed to the liquor, until the white precipitate, which is at first 
formed, disappears, and nothing remains but a brown flaky 
sediment, which is the oxyd of gold mixed with the oxyd 
of iron contained in the ore. This may be dissolved in 
nitro-muriatic acid ; and the gold be precipitated by a solu- 
tion of nhrate of mercury, and then the iron by potash. 
Muriatic acid is then added to the before obtained alkaline 
solution, in sufficient quantity to saturate the potash. An 
excess of the acid must be avoided. A white precipitate 
is thus produced in great abundance. This, when washed, 
is the oxyd of tellurium. 
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BECT.L 

NATURAL HISTORY OF ANTIMONY. 

ANTIMONY is found nafhe^ but very rarely : it has^ 
in that state, a metallic lustre, and is found in masses of 
different sha|>es : its coloor is white, . between that of tia 
and silver. It generally contains a small .portion of arsenic* 
It is likewise met with in the state of aa oxyd, antimonial 
ochre* The most abundant ore of it ia that in winch it is 
combiaed with sulphur, thegntyi ore ofantimon^^ or sic^t^- 
ret of antimony The colour of this ore is bluish, or steel* 
{pay, of a metallic lustre, and c^ten cxtremdy beautifuU)r 
variegated* Its texture is either oompact, foliated, or 
striated. The striated is found both crystallized, massive, 
and ^asenunated : there are many varieties of this ore. 



PROPERTIES OF ANTIMONY. 

Antimony is of a graybh white, having a slight bluish 
shade, and very brilliant. Its texture is lamellared, and 
exhibits plates crossing each other in every direction. 
Its surface is covered with herbarizations and foliage* 
Its ^ecific gravity is 6. 702* It b sufficiendy hard to 
scratch all the soft metals. It b very britde, easily bro- 
ken, and pulverizable. It fuses at 810^ Fahr. It can 
be volatilized, and bums by a strong heat. When per- 
fectly fused, and suifered to cool gradually^ it crystallizes 
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in octahedra. It unitea ^with solphur and phoephonis. 
It decomposes water strongly. It is soluble in alkaline 
sulphurets. Sulphuric acid, boiled upon antimony, is 
feebly decomposed. Nitric acid dissolves it in the c<dd« 
Muriatic acid scarcely acts upon it. The oxygenated 
muriatic acid gas inflames it, and the liquid acid dissolves 
it with facility. Arsenic acid dissolves it by heat with 
difficulty. It unites, by fusion, with gold, azid renders it . 
pale and brittle. Platina, silver, lead, bismudi, nickel, 
copper, arsenic, iron, cobalt, tin, and zinc, unite with an« 
timony by fusion, and form with it compounds, more or 
less britde. Mercury does not alloy with it easily. We 
are little acquainted with the action of alkalies upon it. 
Nitrate of potash is decomposed by it. It fulminates by 
percussion with oxygenated muriate of potash. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING ANTIMONY. 

1. To obtain antimony, heat 32 parts of filings of iron 
to redness, and project on them, by degrees, 100 parts of 
antimony ; when the whole is in fusion, throw on it, by 
degrees, 20 parts of nitrate of potash, and after a few mi- 
nutes quiet ^ion pour it into an iron melting cone, pre- 
viously heated and greased. 

2. It may also be obtained by melting eight parts of the 
ore mixed with six of nitrate of potash, and three of acid-^ 
ulous tartrite of potash,"* gradually projected into a red-hot 
crucible, and fused. 

To obtain perfectly pure andmony, Margraaf melted 
some pounds of the sulphurated ore in a luted crucible, 
iand thus scorified any metals it might contain. Of the an- 
timony thus purified, which lay at the bottom, he took six- 
teen ounces which he oxydated cautiously, first with a slow, 
and afterwards with a strong heat, undl it ceased to smeH 
of sulphur, and acquired a grayish white colour. Of this 
gray powder he took four ounces, mixed them with si:^ 
drachms of acidulous tartrite of potash, and three of char- 
coal, and kept them in fusion in a well covered and luted 
cruciUe, for one hour, and thus obtained a metallic button 
that weighed one ounce, seven drachms, and twenty 'gnuns« 

* Acidulous tartrite of Potash, is purchased when purified under the 
name of cream of tartar : cream of tartar , is made by dissolving, filter- 
ing, and crystallizing the tartar of wine casksi known in commerce by 
the name of Argol. T. C. 
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The metal, thus obtained, he mixed with half its weight 
of desiccated carbonate of soda, and covered the mixture 
with the same quantity of the carbonate, He then melted 
it in a wet covered and luted crucible, in a very strong 
heat, for half an hour, and thus obtained a button which 
weighed one ounce, six drachms, and seven grains, much 
whiter and more beautiful than the former. This he 
again treated with one and a half ounce of carbonate of 
soda, and obtained a button, weighing one ounce, five 
drachms, and six grains. This button was still purer 
than the foregoing. Repeating these fusions with equal 
weights of carbonate of soda three times more, and an 
hour and a half each time, he at last obtained a button so 
pure as to amalgamate with mercury with ease, very hard, 
and in some degree malleable ; the scorias formed in the 
last fusion were transparent, which indicated that they con- 
tained no sulphur, and hence it is the obstinate adherence 
of the sulphur that renders the purification of this metal so 
difficult. 

SECT, a 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 

TIES OF ANTIMONY. 

Experiment L 

Antimony combines with different portions of oocygen* 

WHEN antimony is beaten to powder, and exposed for 
some time to a dull red heat, in an open vessel, it absorbs 
oxygen, and is converted into a gray powder. This is 
called gray oxyd of antimony. 

When the metal is exposed to a higher temperature the 
product is white oxyd of antimony. For instance, 

Place a triangular crucible in a furnace, not vertically, 
but in the manner of a mufBe, with its bottom somewhat 
inclined. Its mouth must project a litde without the 
door, through which it is introduced into the furnace, and 
it may be luted in that position. Put some metallic an- 
timony into it, and place over its mouth another crucible, 
to receive the oxyd. Bring the metal to a white heat. 
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and remove the upper crucible every ludf hour, putdng 
another in its place ; these will be filled with a white sil- 
very looking substance, which must be detached with a 
feadier. Inis is white oxyd of antimony* 

If this or the former oxyd be exposed to a more violent 
heat, it fuses into a transparent vitreous mass, which va<^ 
lies in colour from a faint yellow to a dark red hyacinth^ 
or orange colour* This is cdled wtreous oxyd of antimony ^ 
tor glass of antimony* 

To ascertain if the fusion be perfect, immerse an iron 
rod into it, and, when taken out, examine the substance 
which adheres to it : if it be transparent, and can be easily 
drawn into a fine thread like common glass, the fusion is 
complete ; then remove the crucible from the fire, and pour 
out Its contents on a heated plate of copper. 

All these products are imperfect oxyds of antimony* 

When nitrate of potash is decomposed by antimomr the 
result is a combination, known under the name of dia- 
phone antimony, which is a more perfbct oxyd than the 
former* 

Experiment II. 

Preparation of perfect ooeyd of antimony.^ 

Let equal parts of nitrate of potash and sulphuret of 
antimony be intimately blended together ; project the mix- 
ture, by small ([uanotiee, into a crucible brought to a red- 
heat ; on every addition of the mixture a detonation will 
take place* When the whole has been thrown into the cru- 
cible, expose it to a heat sufficient to bring the matter into a 
state of fusion : then take the crucible from the fire, and hav- 
ing suffered it to cool^ separate the scoriae from the oxyd 
of antimony, which will be found in the form of a brown, 
opaque mass* 

R£MARK****Native or crude andmony, as it is called, and 
which is obtained by the smelting of different antimonial 
ores, has the same nature and properties as the factitious 
sulphuret of antimony. 

When this substance is prepared in pharmacy, the native 

* The pulns slgsrolfi) or powder ofalgaroth, a precipiute by water 
ftom a ioittt)Qii of muriate of aiitiiBpny« is the fusible oxyd of antimony ; 
which by being heatetf In contact with atmospheric air^ imbibes ttiU moi^ 
oxygen. Davt. 

VOL* U« 14 
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fulpl^uret is generally usee). In this case a larger quanti^ 
or nitrate of potash is required to be added, as for exainple, 
three parts to'one of the mineral, in order that al] the sul- 
phur, as well as the metal to which it is united, may b|^ com* 
plfct^y Qxydated* The reason why the ore is preferred in 
yiis process is, that the sulphur renders the detonation more 
rmiat and facilitates the combination of tht antimony. 
' j(f the mixture is not brought to fusion, only vitreous 
scoriae will be obtained : the nitrate of potash, in this case, 
i^ not suflicient to change all the sulphur of the native sul- 
phuret into sulphuric acid to oxydate the metal completely* 
lliis matter, when reduced to powder, and washed in water 
fpm(is crocus metaUorum^ which is only a semi-vitrebus 
qxyd of antimony^ pulverized and separated from, the saline 
matters which arise from the detonation of the nitrate of 
potash. 

Experiment III. 

ConMnaiion ^f antimony with phosphorus* 
fPhosphuret of antimony.) 

To obtain this substance, mix together equal parts of 
glacial acid of {^osphorus and antimony, and o^Tcighth of 
powdered charcoal ; fuse the whole in a crucible, the re^t 
will be a whitef brittle metallic substance, having a lamei)at- 
ed fracture when broken, dnd at the fracture appear a num- 
ber of small cubic facets* When melted it emits a green 
flame, and sublimes in the form of a white ppiyder. ' 

Phosphuret pf antimony may also be obtained by pro- 
jecting phosphorus on red-hot antimony. Care must be 
taken to remove the crucible from the fire as soon as ^e 
last portions of the phosphorus have been added : with- 
out this precaution nearly a& die phosphorus would be 
volatilized. 

'. SXPjEJLIUENT VL 

CornhmaXton of antimony with sU^Aur*. 

/ 

CSulphvret of antimony.) 

\ To procure sulphuret of antimony, pulverize equal  
parts of sulphur and antimony, put tiie mixture into a 
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crucible, cover it, and expose it to a heat sufficient to make 
the crucible slightly red ; when the matters are fused, taka 
the crucible from the fire, suffer it to cool, and the contents 
will be found to be a brilliant ra^ated mass of a bad 6t 
shte-gray colour* 



EXPB&IHEIIT V« 

Preparatums ofhydrogenatedhydro-sulphuret of Antimony. 

Into a boiling ley of pure potash dissolved in about three 
or four times its weight of water, throw sulphuret of anti- 
mony equal to a sixteenth of the alkali employed. Stir the 
mixture well, and after it has boiled a little, filter it. On 
cooling, this liquor will deposit an abundant precipitate, 
which must be washed, first with cold, and afterwards with 
boiling water, unUl it becomes insipid : when dry, ptdve- 
rize it and sift it through a silk sieve. Or, 

Boil ten or twelve parts of pure liquid alkali with two 
of sulphuret of andmony ; keep the mixture in a state o^ 
ebullition for half an hour, then filter it, and on cooling a 
precipitate will be obtained. Digest the alkali again oveif 
more sulphuret, until it exercises no further action upon 
it. Wash and dry the product as before. 

To these processes, we shall add that of Deyeux ; and 
those who prepare medicines of this kind on a large scale 
will no doubt see the details he has communicated, with 
pleasure* 

Take carbonate of potash ^one part ; sulphuret of anti- 
mony, pounded small, four parts ; river water, filtered, eight 
parts. 

Boil the whole in a very clean iron vessel for a quarter 
ef an hour ; then take out a small quantity of the liquor 
with an iron spoon, and if, as the liquor cools, it becomes 
turbid, and forms a reddish deposit, it contmns kermes in 
solution. Should the contrary be the case, continue the 
ebullition till the above phenomena are manifested ; then 
pour the boiling liquor on a filter of paper, placed on a 
piece of pretty thick cloth : the liquor will pass exceeding- 
ly clear ; but as it reaches the bottom of the jar placed 
to receive it, it becomes turbid, and deposits an abundant 
j^recipitate. 
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During the filtration of the liquor, carbonate of potash 
and water, each equal in quantity to that first employed^ 
are to be added to the sul^huret which remiuns in the 
iron vessel and boiled as before* This operation is to 
be repeated four times, and the liquor obtained from 
each b to be filtered separately. 

During the fourth operation, the filtered liquors of the 
two first will have deposited the kermes they contained* 
They must be carefully decanted, and the liquors boiled 
again with the sulphuret of antimony, which has remain- 
ed in the iron vessel. 

The same method must be observed with theliquor» 
of the third and fourth operation, and so repeated untU the 
whole of the kermes has be^ obtained ; but as tiie water 
and alkali decrease as the operations are repeated, care 
must be taken to add, from time to time, a solution of 
carbonate of potash, observing that the quantity be not 
too great, otherwise the kermes will rem^un in solution 
in the liquor and not be deposited on cooling. 

Care must also be taken to renew the paper filters 
frequendy, as their porea speedily become closed. Each 
time they are changed,^ the matter deposited upon them 
must be returned into the boiler. 

The kermes deposited in the jars during each opera- 
tion must be put into a separate vessel, and suffered to 
remsun there till the requisite quantity is obtained ; it 
must then be freed from the alkali with which it is still 
moistened, and dried* 

For this purpose, after having carefully decanted the su- 
pernatant fluid, wash the precipitate in a large quantity of 
river-water, which should be filtered and as cold as possi- 
ble; suffer it to settie and decant it; and repeat the 
washing until the decanted liquor has no alkaline taste. 

The precipitate collected at the bottom of the last 
water must be thrown on several paper filters, placed 
either in funnels or over pieces of cloth, in such a manner 
that the matter on each filter may be about two inches in 
thickness. As the moisture drains off, the kermes shrink, 
crack and acquire a consistence. A small quantity of it 
must be taken from time to time to examine what state 
it is in, and when, by touching it with a spatula, it begins 
to divide itself withoi^t daubing, put it between two leaves, 
of paper, and having wrapped tt in a fiaen cloth, put it 
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«nder a press, and then suffer it to dxy in a very moderate 
temperature. 

R£MARK.««*.This process is indeed longer and more 
tedious than the former, but it yields a product of a beau- 
tiful colour, and whose medicinal effects never vary. 

A product of the same nature is that formerly caQed 
sulphur of antimony, but now hydtogenated sulphurated 
9J[yd of antimony. 

ExPEaiMBNT VI. 

Preparation ofhydrogenated sulphurated oxyd of antimony. 

This product maybe obtsdned by letting fall either nitric, 
sulphuric, or muriatic acid into the fluid in which the hy- 
drogenated hydro-sulphuxet of antimony has been formed, 
and from which it has been entirely separated by cooling. 
This fluid becomes again turbid by the addition of the acid, 
and there is formed in it a second precipitate, which is a 
reddish-yellow, or orange-coloured hydrogenated sulphu* 
rated owd of antimony. If the liquor be filtered and more 
acid added, another precipitate will ensue, but less colour- 
ed. 

This ozyd is, however, in general more expeditiously 
obtained by boilhig two parts of sulphuret of antimony and 
three of sulphur, both reduced to fine powder, with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water in an iron pot, filtering the liquor, 
and precipitating it with diluted sulphuric acid. The pro- 
duct obtamed contains about 75 parts of sulphur in 100. 

Rationalx.... All these processes consist in uniting, in 
a more or less direct manner, the oxyd of antimony with 
sulphurated hydrogen. It is, as Fourcroy has observed, 
the uniform effect which it has produced by all the alkalies, 
whether they are employed hot or cold, with sulphuret of 
antimony ; uiey first oxydate the metal, and form witii die 
sulphur a sulphu^'et charged with hydrogen; this unites 
with the oxyd of the metal which remains in solution. 
The alkaline sulphuret precipitated afterwards by an acid, 
in the form of an orange-coloured powder, is in realit}* 
nothing but an oxyd of antimony, surcharged with sulphu- 
rated hydrogen and sulphur. 
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The principal di£ference between this preparation and 
the former consists in this, that the first contains sulphu- 
rated oxyd of antimony in addition to the hydro-sulphuret 
of antimony of the latter. In a word, there is no reason to 
doubt that it is to the sulphurated hydrogen in the mineral 
kermes that this medicine is indebted Tor the virtues by 
which it is characterise<U 

Experiment VIL 
Antimony decomposes oxygenated muriate of mercury. 

Mix intimately one part of antimony with two of oxy** 
genated muriate of mercury, and introduce the mixture 
into a glass retort with a wide aperture, leaving about one- 
third of it etnpty. Place the retort on a sand-bath, in a 
reverberating furnace ; adjust to the retort a receiver 
whose capacity is two-thirds less than that of the retort, 
and proceed to distillation with a gentle heat. During the 
first half hour there passes over a clear white liquor, fol- 
lowed by another which becomes fixed into a white mass 
in the receiver : this is what is called oxygenated muriate of 
antimony, formerly termed, from its consistence, butter of 
antimony. As this substance often choaks up the neck of 
the retort, a burning coal must be applied, to mek it, and 
make it pass into the receiver. The distillation is to be 
continued tiU nothing more passes over, after which the 
vessels are suffered to cool ; and the receiver being unlut- 
ed, is exposed to a gentle heat, above a chafing-dish, to 
liquefy the oxygenated muriate of antimony.* 

The properties of this compound are the following : It 
is exceedingly caustic, and instantly destroys the organs of 
the body. It bums vegetable matters. It fuses by a Iom^ 
degree of heat, and becomes fixed on cooling. It readily 
loses its whiteness. It is alterable by light. It strongly 
attracts the moisture of the atmosphere, and resolves itself 
ihto a thick, and, as it were, oleaginous fluid. It crystal- 
lizes in very large parallelopipeda. It is very difficult to 
keep it in a solid state. It has the property also of being 
partly soluble in water, and of being decomposed, in a great 
measure, by that fluid. 

When it is thrown into distilled water, a white oxyd 
of antimony is very abundandy precipitated. This pow*> 

* Metallic aQtiinony in powdtf » takes fire in chltmne, or oxymuriatio 
gas. T. C. 
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^Xy ^ben If9^f4 f^^^^ ^V^^ ^ ^ ^^8^ quantity of boU- 
ii)g ^^tq-^.9A^lt^^? 4^Wdit V^? fbra^erl}! called Algaroth^s 
ppFwder* 

, RAT^cmALf •«..«^x^ tbi$ (^eratiQP tbe ^ptimony robs the 
oxygenated muriate of mercury of part of its oxygen, and 
|E>^C9mes oxydated ; it t)ien unites to ix^ost of the acid, with 
wUcb it forms p^ygeipiated muriate of antimony. If the 
dUfiU^tiqq b^ coptinue4 after the oxygenated muriate of 
9Qtiiaf)oay has passed, fli^id mercury will be obtained^ 
dxygep i^ there^^ more strongly attracted by antimony 
^an by i^efcury* 

If sulphuret of antimony be exposed to distillation with 
oxygenated muriate of mercury, oxygenated muriate of 
antimony and red sulphuret of mercury {cinnabar J will be 
obtained. ' Upon this is founded the foUowinjg; process : 

Experiment VIII. 

Preparation of cinnabar of antimony. 

Pulverize one part of sulphuret of antimony and three of 
oxygenated muriate of mercury, according to Baum^ ; but 
according to Fourcroy, one part of the former to two of 
the latter : mix these substances, and proceed in other re« 
spects as in the preceding operation. When the distilla- 
don is finished, adapt another receiver to the retort, and 
sublime the residuum with a strong heat. A substance 
will be obtained in the form of red needles, called cinna* 
bar of antimony. 

This is the effect of a double affinity. The sulphuret of 
antimony exchanges its sulphur for the acid given up by 
the oxygenated muriate of mercury. 

The combination of antimony with other metals is not 
attended with any difficulty. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF ANTIMONY. 

These ores may be analysed by digesting by heat one 
part of the ore, reduced to a fine powder, in four parts 
of nitro-muriatic acid, composed of three or four of muri- 
atic acid, and one of nitric acid. The sulphur con- 
uined in the ore will remain behind untouched. On 
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filtering the solution, the antimony must be disengaged by 
the mere admixture of water, and may be collected on a 
Ulcer. To reduce it to the metallic state, let it be mixed 
with double its weight of charcoal and fuse it in a crucible* 
The metal will then be found at the bottom* 

As lead and iron are sometimes present in these ores^ 
they may be detected by letting fall into the last solution 
from which the antimony has been separated a few drops 
of sulphuric acid : if lead be present, a wlute precipitate 
will ensue ; if iron be present, a yellowish-brown precipi- 
tate will take place on adding liquid anmioma to the so- 
lution. 
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SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BISMUTH. 

BISMUTH 18 found in the earth in very few different 
states, more generally native, or in the metallic state. 
Native bismuth is met with in solid masses, and also in 
small particles dispersed in and frequently deposited on 
different stones ; at Schneeberg, in Saxony, Sweden &a 
Sometimes it is crystallized in four-sided tables, or in- 
distinct cubes. It exists combined with oxygen in the oxyd 
of bismuth^ ^^umi/tA ochre J found in smaU particles, dis-^ 
persed, of a bluish or yellowish-gray colour, needle-shaped 
and capillary ; sometimes laminated, forming small cells. It 
is also, though more seldom, united to sulphur and iron^ 
in the form of a sulphuret, in the martial sulphurated bis- 
muth ore. This ore has a yellowish-gray appearance, 
resembling somewhat the martial pjoites. And it is some- 
times combined with arsenic. 

PROPERTIES OF BISMUTH. 

Bismuth is of a silver white colour inclining to red. It 
soon tarnishes and becomes iridescent. It is britde, and 
can easily be reduced to small particles. It is soft enou^ 
to be cut with a knife. It has a lamellated texture. Its 
specific gravity is 9.800. It requires less heat for fusion 
than any other metal, tin excepted, melting by a heat cs460* 
Fahr.* It can be volatilized by heat, and escapes in the 

* 476^ Fahr. Davy. A vire> .1 of an inch diameter supports 29 lb. 
VOL. II. 15 
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state of grayish- white, vapour. It readily unites with mer- 
cury and with sulphur. When fused, it exhibits, on cooling, 
cubical figures on the surface. It is soluble in sulphuric, 
nitric, and muriatic acids. The solution in nitric acid is 
decomposable by mere^ dilution with pure water. It in- 
flames in oxygenated muriatic acid gas. It is capable of 
combining with the greatest number of the metals ; and 
when in certain proportions, promotes their fusibility re- 
markably. It speedily becomes black by sulphurated 
hydrogen gas. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING BISMUTH. 

To obtain bismudi from its ore, nothing more is neces- 
sary than to fuse the ore with an eightii part of white flux 
in a well-dosed vessel. The metal obtained by this process, 
however, is far from being in a pure state. It forms the 
bismuth of commerce. 

In order to purify it, let it be powdered, and dissolve it 
in pure nitric acid and precipitate it, by adding water to the 
solution. Collect the precipitate on a filter, torm it into a 
paste with oil, and rapidly fuse it with black flux* in a 
closed crucible* 

SECT. n. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF BISMUTH. 

Experiment I. 
Nitric add dtssohes bismuth with great re^dity. 

PUT some nitric acid into a Florence flask or common 
phial, and gradually add to it bismuth broken into small 
pieces till no more dissolves, then filter the solution. This 
solution, when evaporated and suffered to ctystaUize slowly, 
furnishes a white and excee<fingly brilliant salty which is 
nitrate of bismuth. 

It is remarkable, that if this metallic salt be dissolved 
in pure water, it renders it white and milky, which is a 
criterion to distinguish this from other metals. Tlie pre- 

* Black flux, 18 potass containing carbon. Deflagrates together in a 
xvdbestSpsrtoofGfudetsrtarsiiaoneitffiitie. 8cepageS8t). 
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cipitate which is thus formed is called whUe oxyd ofhiO' 
muthy and is sold by perfumers under the name oi pearl 
rvAite* 



Experiment IL 

Preparation of white oxyd of bismuth. 

Dissolve bismuth in pure nitric acid, diluted with an 
equal quantity of water* Let the solution stand undis- 
turbed till it becomes perfectly transparent, then add a 
large quantity of dbtilled water ; a precipitate wUl in- 
stantly be formed* When this has subsided, decant die 
super-natant fluid, and w^sh the white powder repeatedly 
in distilled water till it passes tasteless ; then suffer it to 
dry spontaneously in the dark, and keep it in a glass 
bottle. 100 parts bismuth produce 123 parts of oxyd. 

REMARK....This oxyd is used as a cosmetic for whiten* 
ing the skin but it is attended with this inconvenience, 
that it becomes black by coming into contact with fetid 
substances, &c. The eating of boiled eggs is capable of 
producing this effect. It is thought, and perhaps with 
reason, tfiat this paint gradually impairs the skin. The 
liberal use of any paint for the skin seems likely to do. 
this ; but have we not reason to suspect, from the delete* 
nous effects of this metal on the animal economy, that the 
liberal use ^jihe oxyd of this metal may be attended with 
effects simi^D^.to those which the pxyds of lead are known 
to produce?^ 

^' EXPERIMXMT III* 

Combination of bismuth with phosphorus. 

Fuse bismuth in a crucible, and let fall upon it gradu- 
ally small pieces of phosphorus. On removing the cru- 
cible from the fire, the phosphuret of bismuth will be 
found adhering stron^y to the crucible. 

Sulphuret of bismuth mav easily be obtwied by melting 
sulphur and bismuth togethd** 

The union of bismuSi vrith metals is not attended with 
any difficulty. 
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Experiment IV. 

Oxyd of bismuth decomposes muriate of ammoma by heau 

Mix together one part of oxyd of bismuth and two of 
muriate of ammonia,' put the mixture into a glass retort, 
furnished with a receiver containing a litde water, and 
proceed to distillation; ammonia vnll pass over and be 
absorbed by the water in the receiver, and a litde oxyd of 
bismuth, mixed with undecomposed muriate of ammonia, 
will rise and attach itself to the neck of the retort* The 
remainder, in the retort, is a combination of the inetallic 
oxyd with muriatic acid, called muriate ofbismuthJ^ 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF BISMUTH. 

Ore of bismuth and bismuth ochre are very easily exa- 
mined. The ore called native bisnmth may be analysed 
by treating it repeatedly with nitric acid assisted by heat. 
On adding water to the clear solution, the bismuth becomes 
precipitated in the form of a white powder. If the whole 
should not be precipitated at first, the solution should be 
concentrated by evaporation; then a second afiision of 
water will precipitate the remainder. This piAcipitate 
formed into a paste with a few drops of t>il,M;id ra- 
pidly fused with black flux, gives a button of bismuth. 

The rest of the ores of bismuth may be analysed in a si* 
milar manner. The sulphur which they contajM^ill not be 
acted upon by the nitric acid ; it will theref(>f ejKe left be- 
hind, and may be separated by filtration. 

#  

* Bismuth in fine powder takes fire in chtorin^^fu. This is butter 
of bismuth. The mixture that melts in boiling wa^j^is, bismuth 8 parts, 
lead 5 parts, tin 3 parts. It has lateljr been used.bj Mr. Wolfe to retain 
heat in the cylinder of his steam engme. Da vr^ 
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SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF MANGANESE. 

THIS metallic substance seems, after iron, to be the 
most frequently diffused metal through the earth ; its ores 
are very common. As a peculiar metal, it was first noticed 
by Gahn and Scheele, in the years 1774 and 1777. It is 
always found in the state of an oxyd, varying in the de- 
gree of oxydation. La Perouse affirmed that he had found 
manganese in a metallic state ; but there was probably some 
mistake in his observation. They are distinguished into 
grcn/ oocyd of mangctneae^ black oxyd of manganese^ reddish 
white oxyd of manganese^ and carbonate oocyd of manga' 
nese. All these combinations have an earthy texture ; 
they are very ponderous ; they occur both amorphous and 
crystallized ; and generally contain a large quantity of iron. 
Their colour is black, blackish brown, or gray, seldom 
white. They soil the fingers like soot. They are sometimes 
crystallized in prisms, tetrahedral, rhomboidal, or striated. 

PROPERTIES OF MANGANESE. 

Manganese is of a whitish*gray colour. Its fracture is 
granulated, irregular^ and uneven. It i$ of a metallic 
brilliancy, which it, however, soon loses in die air. Itv 
specific gravity is about 6.850. It is very hard^ and ex- 
tremely britde. It is one of the most refractory metals, 
and most difficult to fuse, requiring, at least 160° of Wedg- 
wood^s pjTometer. Its oxydability is said to be so rapid, 
that exposure to the air is sufficient to render it red,.brown. 
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black, and friable, in a very short time ; it can, therefore, 
only be kept under water, oil, or ardent spirit. It is the 
most combustible of all the metals. It decomposes water 
by heat very rapidly, as well as the greater part of the 
metallic oxyds. It decomposes sulphuric acid. It is so- 
luble in nitric acidr It is fusible with earths, and colours 
them brown, violet, or red, according to its state of oxyda- 
tion. It discolours glasses tinged by iron. It does not ap* 
pear to unite wi^ sulphur. It combines with phosphorus. 
It unites with gold, silver, and copper, and renders them 
britde. It unites to arsenic in dose vessels, but does not 
enter into union with mercury. It forms three different 
coloured oxyds by combining with different portions of 
oi^gen. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING MANGANESE.* 

This metal is obtained by mixing the black oxyd, finely 
powdered, iirith pitch ; making it mto a ball, and putting 
this into a crucible, with powdered charcoal, -^ of an inch 
thick at the sides, and \ of an inch deep at the bottom. 
The empty space is then to be filled with powdered char« 
coal ; a cover is to be luted on \ and the crucible exposed, 
for an hour, to the strongest heat that can be raised. Or, 
digest the black oxyd of manganese repeatedly, with the 
addition of -f^ of sugar, in nitric acid ; dilute the mixture 
with three times its bulk of water, filter it, and decom- 
pose it by the addition of potash ; collect the precipitate, 
form it into a paste with oil, and put it into a crucible, 
well lined with charcoaL Expose the crucible for at least 
two hours to the strongest heat of a forge. 

Manganese may also be obtained in the following manner : 
Prepare a saturated solution of sulphate of manganese, 
bring it to a boiling beat, and add to it graduallv, a solu- 
tion of tartrite of potash, until no further precipitate en- 
sues; then filter the solution, and wadi tiie' precipitate 
ift water, and, when dry, make it into a paste with oil, 
and proceed as before. 

* DiAtn muriatic acid from manganese : expose the mast to strong 
keaL When on washing some of it, pnissiate of potash throws down a 
white ptecipitate* then ffissolve and fflter the whole masSy and throw it 
down oy a solution of alkalL Ulter : fuse with charcoal powder and 
<n1 in a crucible lined witli charcoal. It requires a strong heat Tho 
mtX$X should be kept corered with alcohol. Davt, 



' 
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RATiONALE....Tfae sulphuric acid unites to the potash, 
and forms sulphate of potash ; and the tartareous acid joins 
to the manganese, and forms a tartrite of manganese, which 
is decomposable by heat* 



SECT. n. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF MANGANESE. 

^ Experiment L 

Manganese becomes oxydatedat the common temperature of 

the atmosphere* 

IF pure manganese be reduced to small pieces, and ex- 
posed to the air, it tarnishes, and assumes a lilac colour* 
which soon changes to brown and black. The metal then 
crumbles into a violet-coloured powder, which changes 
Uacker as the ox>'dation proceeds, and at last becomes the 
black oxyd of manganese. The oxydation is greatly acce- 
lerated by the assisunce of heat. 

Experiment II. 

Formation of the whiter or imperfect oxyd of manganese* 

Take the residuum left in the retort after the disengage- 
nent of oi^genated muriatic acid gas, dilute it with dis- 
tilled water, and filter it. Then decompose it by gradually 
adding a solution of i>otash, wash the precipitate and dry it. 
This is the white oxyd of manganese. 

Experiment III. 

Oxyd of manganese is sohtble in su^hurie acid. 

f Sulphate of manganese* J 

Let six parts of concentrated sulphuric acid be poured 
upon one of pulverized black oxyd of manganese, and the 
mixture heated in a glass retort. A vast quantity of oxy- 
gen gas will be disengaged, and the residuum will be a 
nard white mass, which must be powdered and boiled in 
water* The fluid, when filtered, aflfords, on adding a little 
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sugar, a colourless solution, which by evaporation, yields 
large, transparent, quadrangular crystsds, csilled stilphate of 
manganese. 

Rem ARR.«..If the coloured solution of sulphate of man- 
[ ganese be exposed to the rays of the sun, it loses its' colour, 

and regains it when renioved into darkness. 

Ration AL£.«..This depends on the de-oxydation of the 
metal by vivid light. 

Experiment IV. 

Manganese combines with phosphorus. 

(Phosphuret of manganese.} 

Mtfiganese may be united to phosphorus by melting 
equal parts of this metal, and glacial acid of phosphorus, in 
a crucible, with one sixth part of charcoal powder. 

Or, by dropping phosphorus upon red-hot manganese. 

The phosphuret of manganese obtained in either of these 
"^ processes is white, britde, granulated, and of a metallic 

lustre. It is more fusible than manganes^e and unalterable 
by exposure to the air. When heated, the phosphorus 
bums, and the manganese becomes oxydated."^ 

Experiment V. 

Alkalies unite with the perfect oocyd of manganese in the dry 

way. 

These compounds possess the singular property of 
changing colour when dissolved in water : for instance, let 
one part of black oxyd of manganese, reduced to powder, 
and three parts of nitrate of potash, be exposed to ignition 
in a crucible, until the mixture fuses ; when the mass as- 
sumes a dry earthy appearance, it is pardy soluble in wa- 
ter. If a small portion of this powder be put into a glass, 
containing spring water, the fluid becomes green, then vio- 
let, next reddish, and at last totally colourless. This pro- 
perty, which has acquired to the compound the name of 
mineral cameleon^ is destroyed by a very small quanti^ of 
sulphuret of potash. 

RATiONALE....The nitrate of potash is decomposed, 
and the black oxyd of manganese is brought to the state 

* It does not combine with sulphur, hydrogeOi azot or carbon. Da v %% 
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*of a more imperfect oxyd by the ignition : it then becomes 
partly soluble in the potash. This solution would appear 
blue ; but as some portion of oxyd of iron is always con- 
tained in the black oxyd of manganese, its colour is changed 
to green by the yellow tint of the oxyded iron. This oxyd 
gradually subsides, and the blue colour appears* *rhe oxyd 
of manganese now attracts more oxygen from the air, and 
assumes a reddish-brown tinge, which increases more and 
more, and at last becomes black. It is then precipitated, 
and the solution becomes limpid. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF MANGANESE. 

Ores of manganese always contain a variety of different 
earths ; it is therefore advantageous to free them from these 
admixtures, by digesting tftem for some hours in diluted 
nitric acid, which has no effect upon the oxyd of manganese. 
This being done, let one part of the ore be digested in six or 
eight of concentrated muriatic acid, and assist the action by 
a gentle heat. Repeat this operation with half this quantity 
of acid, until no further solution talces place, which may be 
known by holding a piece of litmus paper over the fumes 
which arise from the evaporating vessel. If the blue colour 
of the litmus paper becomes reddened, this operation is at 
an end ; but if its colour becomes discharged, the operation 
must be continued. The whole is then to be left undistur- 
bed (the insoluble part which remains consists mostly of 
silex) and afterwards filtered. The muriatic solution must 
then be decomposed by letting fall into it a solution of car- 
bonate of soda. A copious precipitate will instantly take 
place, which is of a white colour, but it soon becomes gray 
when left exposed to air ; or Black, when heated in acruci* 
ble. This is the oxyd of manganese contained in the ore. 

For fuller accounts of ores of manganese, and the rest 
of metallic ores, earth, stones, &c« see Accum^s Practical 
Essay on the Analysis of Minerals. 

[Manganese is used in bleaching, to oxygenate the com- 
mon muriatic acid. The best proportions are 3 parts com- 
mon salt by weight, 2 parts oil of vitriol and 1\ part man- 
ganese. 

It is also used by potters for a black colour, and by glass 
makers in very small proportions to render glass colourless. 
Manganese tinges glass hyacinthine colour. T. C] 

VOL. II. * 16 
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t 

NATURAL HISTORY OF NICKEL. 

IT is to Cronstedt that we are indebted for the dis« 
covery of thia metal ; though the substance from wluch he 
extracted it was known in the year 1694. Cronstedt proved 
it to be a peculiar metal in the year 1751. Nickel is found 
in nature generally in the metallic state, more rarely in that 
of an oxyd* Its ores have a coppery red colour, genersdly 
covered more or less with a greenish gray efflorescence. 
The most abundant ore is that termed nUpkuret of nickel 
or kupfemkcktly which is a compound of nickel, arsenic^ 
sulphuret of iron, and sometimes cobalt and copper. This 
ore occurs either massive, or disseminated, but never crys* 
tallized ; it is of a copper colour, sometimes yellowish, 
white, or gray. It exists also combined with oxygen and 
a little carbonic acid, in what is called na^ivf oxyd of nickel^ 
f nickel ochre J it then has an earthy appearance, and is 
very friable : it is found coating kupfernkkel^ and seems to 
originate from the decomposition of this ore. It is found 
contaminated with iron in the meneral substance called 
martial nickel: this native combinauon, when fresh broken, 
has a lamellated texture ; when exposeid to the air, it soons 
turns black, and sometimes exhibits thin rhomboidal j^ates 
placed insegularly over each odier. It is also found united 
to arsemc, cobalt, and alumine in the ore called arseniate 
of nickel* 
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» 

PROPERTIES OF NICKEL. 

Nickel)- when free from heterogeneous substances, is of 
a pale flesh colour. When fresh broken it has a strong 
lustre. It has a fine grained compact texture, and can be 
a litde flattened by hammering/ similar to cast iron. It 
leaves a trace when rubbc^ upon the polished surface of a 
hard stone. Its specific gravity is r.3^0.* It requires a 
very intense heat for fusion. When exposed for a long 
time to a humid atipospherc, its surface becomes gradually 
covered with an oxyd of a greenish hue i this ti^es place 
likewise, and more rapidly, when heated in contact widi 
air. Wlien fused with borax it produces a glass of a hya« 
cinth colour. It udhes with phosphorus by fusion, and 
forms with it a phosphuret which is veiy fusible, white^ 
and in brilliant needles. With sulphur it forms by fhsioQ 
a hard yellow mass, with small brilliant facets. Sulphuric 
acid, assisted by heat, dissolves it. Nitric acid acts on it 
more rapidly. M uriadc acid, when heated on it, likewise 
dissolves part of it. Boracic and phosphoric acids seem to 
have little or no acdon on nickel. It readily unites widi 

?^old, and renders diat metal white and britde. It likewise 
uses with platina, silver, and bismuth. It does not alloy 
with mv'^rcury. It is easily oxydated by the nitrate and the 
super-oxygenated muriate of potash. It is not magnetic^ 
nor has it the smallest effect upon the magnedc needle. 
This has been proved by Mr. Chenevix, who has also 
shown that the magnetism of common nickel is owing to 
the iron which so obstinately adheres to it : for a portion 
of iron, so small as not to be- detected bij the best chemical 
tests^ when combined with nickel, is capable of communi- 
caung magnetic properties to the whole mass as strong as 
if the whdie were composed of stieeU 

METHOD OF OBTAINING NICKEL. 

To obtain nickel, the ore is first roasted, in order ta 
free it from sulphur and arsenic; it then is changed into a 
greenish oxyd« This oxyd is mixed with two or three parta 

* 8^8, and when ftrged, 8.82. Davy. 

It combines with chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus^ perhaps with carbon, 
but not with hydroge), or azot. It is contained ki aU tlMs known aietcv 
reolites. ItaUoys with iron in sUproportktfii. Datt. 
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of black flux. The mixture is put into a crucible, and 
being covered with decripitated muriate of soda, it is 
brought to the state of fusion, by the strongest heat of a 
smith's forge. 

When the crucible is broken, there is found at the bot- 
tom, under brown, blackilh, and sometimes blue scorie, a 
button of a yellowish white col9ur, equal in weight to a 
tenth, a fifth, and even a half of the ore employed. This 
metal, however, is still far from being pure. 

In order to purify it, the button obtained is again broken 
into small pieces, strongly heated, and then digested with 
its own weight of concentrated sulphuric acid, and distilled 
to dryness. The dry mass is dissolved in water and fil- 
tered. This solution, in general, de^fosits crystals of arse- 
nic, and finally affords dark green ciystals of sulphate of 
nickel. Hiis sulphate is re-dissolved in water, and de- 
composed by /:arbonate of po^sh. The precipitate is dis- 
solved In liquid ammonia ; the blue solution leaves a resi- 
duum which is filtered off, and the filtered solution saturat- 
ed with nitric acid. The nickel is then precipitated in the 
form of a grayish green powder, by carbonat of potash. 
From this oxyd the metallic nickel is obtainable by expos- 
ing it to heat, when made into a mass with oil and a little 
charcoal powder. 

The nickel obtained in this manner was, until lately, con- 
sidered as perfectly pure. It possesses, however, magnetic 
properties. It is therefore contaminated with iron- 
In order to obtain diis metal in a state of abs6lute puri- 
ty, the following method of Chenevix must be had recourse 
to: 

Take the native sulphuret of nickel, reduce it to powder, 
and roast it in contact with charcoal powder over a 
gende fire; When no 'more fumes arise, pour then 
nitric acid over it, and dissolve it by heat in k Florence 
flask. Decant the solution, filter it through bibulous 
paper, and evaporate it to dryness in a glass bason. Dis- 
solve the nitrate of nickel in a sufficient quantity of dis- 
tilled water, and decompose it by the addition of the 
strongest liquid ammonia, taking care to add it in 
excess. The oxyd of nickel and cobalt will thus be re- 
dissolved; then let the solution stand undisturbed tiH a 
precipitate again ensues.. The solution must then be eva-. 
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poratcd ; it becomes blue during this process, by the pre- 
cipitation of the cobalt, which should be separated, and 
the evaporation be then continued to drjniess : the residue 
will be pure oxyd of nickel. 

In oixier to reduce this oxyd to the metallic state, let it 
be made into a paste with oil, mix it'witb about three parts 
of black flux, and put it into a crucible, covering it with 
borax and muriate of soda, and heat the^cnicible violendy 
for an hour and a half in a foi^ge ; a button will then be ob- 
tained, which is pure nickel. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF NICKEL- 

The ore called kupfernickel may be analysed in the 
following manner: Let any quantity of die ore be reduced 
to a fine powder, oigest and extract it with nitric acid, 
as long a% this fluid will take up any of the ore. Then 
transfer the whole oa a filter, and wash the residuum^ by 
pouring water over it repeatedly. This insoluble residue 
consists for the most part of sulphur ; all the other sub- 
dances which were contained in the ore are held in solu- 
tion by the acid. In order to separate them, dilute the 
solution with water, a turbidness will ensue, and a white 
precipitate will gradually fall to the bottom. This is the 
arsenic wluch was contained in the ore ; it may be col- 
. lected oa a filter. A solution of potash must then be 
added in excess, and the precipitate boiled for a few mi- 
nutes. The arsenic and sulphur, part of which remained 
still in the solution, will thus become completely separated. 
The precipitate must then be dissolved in* acetous acid* 
On adding to this Solution liquid ammonia, in considerable 
excess, the iron becomes precipitated, and the cobalt and 
nickel are retained in the fluid. On evaporating this solu- 
tioi\, the cobalt becomes precipitated, which must be sepa- 
rated ; and on continuing the evaporation to dryness, the 
nickel which is contained in the ore i/obtained. 

The ore called arseniate of nickel requires a treatment a 
Utde different from this. One part of the powc^^d ore 
must first be boiled with three of potash, in six^j^ts of 
water, for at least an hour. The residuum must be wash- 
ed, and then analysed in the manner stated before. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF NICKOLINUM.* 

SINCE the printing of the precedingjpages, a new me- 
tallic substance has been announced, by JDr. J. B. Richter, 
to which he has given the name of Nickolinum. This 
metal, according to Dr. Richter, exists in the cobalt ores 
of Saxony. The following are the words of the discoverer 
of this metal as I find them before me.f ^* I was chiefly' 
surprised/' says Dr. Richter, *^ that Nickel, after being 
purified from cobalt, iron, and arsenic, and after that re- 
duced without the addition of a combustible body, never 
formed a mass, but was always found dispersed in small 
particles in a hard heavy mass, which had the appearance 
of the remains of vitrified copper. 

^ This hard matter had no metallic lustre, neither was 
it attracted by the magnet : its colour was of a blackish gray 
on the surface, witl^ a small degree of brightness ; and in 
powder it was brown, grajrish and greenish* 

^^ Some weeks ago I endeavoured to reduce per st almost 
half a^|Mnd of oxyd of nickel, which I had purified as 
well a^ossible by the liquid process, for the greatest part 

* Neither Henry in the 6tb edit of bis Chemistry, 1810, or Davy m 
his Elements of Chemical Philosophy, 1812, acknoWledge this metalline 
substance. T. C. 

t Annales de Chimie, LXIY. and Nicholson's JToumal, l^o. 48. p. 261. 
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of a year, at a considerable expense : as this oxyd was not 
of a lively green, I thought this was caused by the ^^extrac- 
tive matter*^ which mig^t be in the potash employed for 
the precipitation of the sulphate of nickel from the ammo- 
niadal preparation : it is true that this triple combination 
had not that beautiful grass-green colour which it cmn- 
mcqdy had ; but I tliought tHs might be caused by the 
substitution of the potash to the ^ammonia mixed widi the 
copper, which could not be separated but by the reduction 
/fer se» 

*^ From these ideas I hoped to have at least four ounceii 
of perfectly pure nickel, but was disagreeably surprised by 
finding in the crucibles, which were deformed in the uaiaal 
manner and perforated by the vitrified copper, a rough mass 
with the appearance I have before mentioneid, and which 
contained (yily a morsel oY about two and a half drachms, 
and consequendy only five drachms of pure nickel in the 
two crucibles. I reduced to powder in an iron mortar the 
remaining mass (which could not be properljp' called scoriae) 
a^d separated from it, by the sieve and the magnet^ the 
particles of nickel which it might contain, which produced 
near two and a half drachms more ; and that nothing might 
be lost, I treated the powder with nitric acid, which attack* 
ed it vigorously at the first, and gave a solution of nickel, 
but after that did not act on it in the least, so that the pow- 
der was but litde diminished in weight ; in exposing this 
matter to reduction per ae^ it ptoduced no regulus^ but 
merely agglutinated its parts. 

^^ Having again pulverized the mass, which Weighed 
almost 4^ ounces, I mixed with it one ounce of charcoal 
in powder, and exposed to the fire of a porcelain furnace 
during eighteen houra, in a crucible closed with a luted 
cover, in a part of the furnace which seemed to me to 
have most heat. After having broken the crucible, which 
was in a sound state, I found, under the scoria of a deep 
blackish-brown colour, a well fused button of metal which 
weighed two ounces and three quarters : it was not at all 
connected with the adjoining parts of the scoria, and 
had at its inferior part a particular shape, which was 
caused by cavities which were not produced by the 
crucible. 

^ This metal had the gray colour of steel, inclining, a 
Uttle to red : it presented in its fracture a grain not very 
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fine : it was rather hard ; could be extended a little under 
the hammer in a cold state : heated ts> redness, it enduFe4 
little the strokes of the hammer : it was attracted by the 
magnet, but not so strongly as either iron or nickel ^ it had 
many properties common to nickel, but it was distinguished 
from it entirely by others. As many of these properties 
were such that those not well acquainted with nickel in its 
perfecdy pure state might. take it for that metal, I have cal- 
led it Nlckohnum* 

^ The nickolinum was free from all the metals which are 
fpund in the cobalt ores, except a little copper. 

*^ The specific gravity of cast nickolinum, which enters 
more readily into fusion than nicke}, is 9*5S : and of 
forged nickolmum 8.60. On putting it into nitric acid 
and pleating it, it is attacked if ore quickly than nickel. 
I remember having observed an equally violqiit action of 
nitric acid on nickel reduced by charcoal, which I then 
considered as pure, and which I dissolved in order to pre- 
cipitate from itjby potash an oxyd, which I might reduce 
per se* 

^^ The solution of the nickolinum went on well ; being 
come to the point of saturation, it had a blackish-green 
colour, and assumed a gelatinous consistence. 

*' I employed my first care to separate from it a part of 
the iron which I thought it contained, and left it to dry a 
litde over a spirit lamp : the mass became continually of a 
deeper green, and in approaching to dryness it gave out 
much red vapours, and the residue became of a blackish 
gray ; I added distilled water to it, which dissolved but lit- 
tle of it, and that which was dissolved was an insignificant 
quantity of nickel. 

*' I poured muriatic acid on the blackish powder, well 
washed, which gave a green solution, in disengaging a 
strong odour of oxygenated muriatic acid. 

^^ The muriatic solution was, as well as the nitric solu- 
tion, of a deep blackish grass-green colour*, being evapora- 
ted to dryness, it produced a reddish mass, which became 
green in a moist air, and which communicated ^e green 
colour to water in which it was dissolved. 

^^ This dark-coloured oxyd of nickolinum was insoluble 
in nitric acid, and in sulphuric acid ; but if sugar or alcohol 
was added, the solution took place with facility at the boil- 
ing point. 
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*' The stilphate of nickoliniuii, being combined with wa- 
ter, is also of a blackish green ; but it assumes a pale red 
colour on being deprived of the water* 

^^ If carbonate of potash be added to the prece^ng solu* 
tions of nickoliaum, it occasions a precipitate of blue carbo* 
nate of nickolmum, inclining a litde to gray and green, and 
of a pale tint : this combination is very light and soft, and 
dissolves in the acids with a strong effervescence. 1 re- 
member to have had, some years ago, this precipitate of a 
bad colour, and not then to have examined it, considering^ 
it as a mixture of iron, nickel, and arsenic (which last con* 
tinually made itself noticed by its odour ot garlic) but at 
last I suspected its nature. 

^^ If the solution of nickolinum is decomposed by 
caustic potash, it gives a precipitate which resembles in 
its colour carbonate of chrome; that is to say, it is of 
a deep greenish-blue, which does not change when it is 
washed : being dried with a gentle heat, it assumes a pale 
colour, which becomes deeper when it is moistened with 
water. 

*^ If any of the foregoing solutions of nickolinum be 
mixed with ammonia to excess, the liquor assumes a 
pomegranate red ccrfour, and remains transparent ; which 
proves that it does not contain any iron, because that this 
latter is not soluble in ammonia. By candle-light this 
solution is with difficulty distinguished from that of per- 
fectly pure nickel; but by^ daj^-lig^t, this latter is of an 
amethyst red colour, as I have elsewhere remarked. 

*^ I shall now compare the principal properties in which 
nickolinum resembles altogether, or in part, nickel or co- 
balt, and those in which it is distinct from them. 

^^ It resembles cobalt 

^^ 1. By its property of super-saturating itself with oxy- 
gen at the expense of the nitric acid, and thus forming a 
body which resembles the black oxyd of manganese with 
regard to its solubility in the acids : 2. By its property of 
not being reducible but by die intervention of a combusti- 
ble body* 

^ It differs from' cobalt 

*M. By the blackish-green colour of its solution, even' 
when they are entirely neutralized. It is known that 
the neutral solutions of cobalt in the sulphuric^ nitric, and 
muriatic acids, are of a crimson-red colour ; and that the 
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muriate of cobalt alone becomes of a greeniah-Uue on be- 
ing deprived of its water: from whence it happens that an 
excess of acid produces this colour, because it combines 
with the water. With the muriate of nickolmum precisely 
the reverse takes place ; when mixed with water it b green 
(although of a less beautiful colour than the cobalt without 
water) and when deprived of its water it becomes reddish. 
2. By the colour of its carbonate : that of cobalt b of a 
beautiful poppy Uue, but the carix>nate of nickolinum b a 
biubh green inclining to a pale gray* 3. By the colour of 
its oxyd precipitated without carbomc acid : that of cobalt 
is of a deep blue, and changes on washing to a blackish 
brown ; but this oxyd of nickolinum is of a greenish Uue, 
and its colour does not change* 

^* Nckolinum resembles nickeL 

*^ 1. By its strong magnetic quality ; although dib is not 
so great as that of nickel. 2. By its malleabili^, which 
however is less than that of nickeL 3. By the deep green 
of its solutions ; although this colour is not so beautiful as 
that of the solutions ofnickel. 4. By the loss of this green 
colour when its neutral combinadons are deprived of wa- 
ter. 5. By the colour of the acid solution with an excess 
of ammonia, which cannot be well perceived by candle- 
light. 

*^ Nickolinum differs very distinctly from nickel. 

*^ 1. Because it cannot be reduced without a combus- 
tible body added to it. 2. Because nitric acid attacks 
and oxydatesit more easily. Nickel is not near so readi- 
ly acted on by the nitric acid if it is not mixed with the 
nickolinum, which almost always happens with the mag- 
netic nickel which is considered to be in a state of purity, 
and which has not been reduced per se before my dis- 
covery. 3. It also differs from nickel by the property 
first mentioned of those in which it resembles cobalt.<*~ 
4» By the colour of its combinations with the acids, when 
deprived of water : this colour in nickel is almost a buff 
f chamois J and in nickolinum a reddish, except in the 
nitrate of nickolinum, which cannot be deprived of water 
without decomposing it. 5. By the colour of the pre- 
cipitates, mentioned in the second and third articles 
concerning the properties wherein this new metal differs 
from cobalt, which are in those of nickel of a green 
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colour, endrely. different from those of nickofinum, which 
latter are of a much more agreeable green, especially those 
of the carbonate." 

Whether this substance will retsun its p^e among the 
metals, must be left to future investigation ; at present we 
have only the authority of Dr. Richter for inserting it* 
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PART XLIX. 



SECT.L 

NATURAL HISTORY OF COBALT. 

COBALT has never yet been found pure in nature. 
We meet with it almost always either in the state of an 
oxyd ; alloyed with other metals in the form of a sulphu- 
ret ; or combined with an acid. 

Cobalt in the state of an oxyd forms the black cobalt ore. 
This ore is found in Germany, either in powder of a black 
or gray colour, or in compact masses. In the last form it 
exhibits at its fracture rose-coloured spots. There are 
several varieties of this ore. 

Cobalt alloyed with other metals forms the dull white 
cobalt ore. In this ore, which continues either amorphous or 
crystallized, cobalt is united to iron and arsenic The co- 
lour of this ore when fresh broken is white or bluish-grey, 
sometimes with a shade of red. It has a metallic lustre. 
Its texture is compact. Cobalt united to sulphur forms 
the white cobalt ore. It is met with in masses or cr}'stal- 
lized in cubes, dodecahedra, and octahedra. Its colour is 
a tin-white, sometimes reddish-yellow. Cobalt combined 
with arsenic acid forms the red cobalt ore^ arseniate of co- 
balt. I^ is found in masses of various shapes* Its colour 
is red, inclining to orange. 

PROPERTIES OF gOBALT. 

Cobalt when in a pure state is of a steel-gray colour, 
with a tinge of red, and a fine close grain. It has a gran- 
ulated fracture, and is easily broken and pulverized* Its 
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specific weight is betweoi 7.700 and 7.811*. It requires 
a very intense heat for its fusion, nearly equal to that 
necessary to melt cast iron* When heated in contact with 
the air, it oxydates bdbre fusicm* , Phosphorus renders it 
very fusible, and converts it into a phosphuret. It unites 
to sulphur with difficulty, but very well with the alkaline 
sulphurets by fusion* When alloyed with metals it renders 
them granulated, rigid and britde. It is attacked by the 
greater number of the acids, and unites with the boracic 
acid* Its solutions in different acids become green when 
heated ; and from this property it is used as an ink, which 
when written with on paper is invisible, but becomes visible 
when gently heated, and disappears when cold* It takes 
fire in oxygenated muriatic acid gas. It colours glass of a 
fine blue* It unites with platina, gold, iron, nickel^ copper^ 
and arsenic, by fusion ; but silver, lead, bismuth^ and meir- 
cury, refuse to unite with it in the dry way. In its purest 
state it is not only obedient to the magnet, but if we may 
trust to the accuracy of some experiments made by KoUand 
Wcnzel, it may even receive a magnetical attractive power.* 
Nitrate of potash oxydates cobalt readily. It detonates 
by the blow of a hammer when mixed with oxygenated 
muriate of potash. It produces fine Uue ccdours in proce- 
lain, enamels, artificial gems, &c. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING COBALT. 

The process made use of by chemists for obtaining cobalt 
is to torrefy the cobalt ore in an open fire, in order to sepa- 
rate from it the arsenic or sulphur. The cobalt is then 
obtained in the state of a black oxyd more or less dark* 
This oxyd must be mixed with three parts of black flux, 
and one of decrepitated muriate of soda ; some add also 
half a part of resin. The whole is put into a crucible of 
such a capacity that at least one-diird of it may remain 
empty, and placed in a furnace exposed to a gentle heat until 
the resin ceases to bum ; the fire must Aen be raised grad- 
ually, in order to bring die crucible to a white heat, and in 
that state it must be kept until the matters are completely 
fused. It is then suffered to cool, and having broken the 
crucible, the cobalt must be separated from the scoriae^ 
which arc of a blue colour. 

* Crell^tf Neue tndedk, vol. TB. p. 39^ 
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REMARK....It is impossible to obuun cobalt in this way 
in a state of considerable purity. It always is contaminated 
with iron. 

In order to get ridof this, the cobalt previously oxydated 
is to be dissolved in nitric acid. The solution must then 
be evaporated to drj^ess, and the remainder eitposed for 
some time to a red-heat, whereby the nitrated iron becomes 
decomposed : or the solution of cobalt in nitric acid may be 
precipitated by pure potash* The precipitate after being 
vrashed is dissolved in nitric acid. This solution must be 
evaporated to dryness, and re-dissolved in as little dis- 
tilled water as poss\|ble, and then precipitated by liquid 
ammonia. More ammonia is then to be added, in order to 
re-dissolve the precipitate. This ammoniacal solution must 
be evaporated to dryness, and then mixed with two parts 
ef black flux into a paste with a sufficient quantity ol oil^ 
and exposed to a white heat in a forge for at least two 
hours. A button will thus be obtained which is pure 
cobalt. 

SECT. U. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OP THE PROPER. 

TIES OF COBALT. 

Eperiment I. 

Cobalt combines with phosphorus** 

(Phosphuret of cobalt.) 

THIS may be accompUshed by bringing the metal to 
a red heat in a crucible, and gradually adding phosphorus 
in small pieces. The compound is whitish and britde. 
When exposed to the air it loses its metallic lustre. It is 
much more fusible than the pure metal. The phosphorus 
may be separated from it by heat, leaving the metal behind 
oxydated. 

* It combines also with sulphur, wherein the sulphur is 38.5 per cent. 
It combines in st least two doses with oxygen, the black and blue oxyd. 
It has not been oombiaed with hydvogen^azot, or carbon. Proust Davt. 
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Experiment IL 

Cobalt decomposes nitric acid by the assistance of heat 

with great rapidity. 

CNitrate^ of cobah.J 

Put pounded cobalt into a Florence flask, and pour over 
it five or six times its weight of nitric acid ; place the flask 
over a lamp, and heat it, till the metal is dissolved ; leave 
the solution at rest, and then decant it. When the solu- 
tion is at the point of saturation, it has a brown rose colour. 
Evaporate the solutipn in a glass bason till it is reduced to 
one^half ; on cooling, it will form crystals in small needles, 
called nitrate of cobalt. 

Experiment III. 

Cobalt is solubk in muriatic acid. 

C Muriate of cobalt^ or green sympathetic ini.J 

Put into a matrass one part of cobalt and four of nitric 
acid. Digest the mixture on a sand-bath for three or four 
hours, or until the solution be almost completed ; then add 
muriate of soda equal in quantity to the cobalt employed, 
and four times as much water as nitric acid ; filter the li- 
quor through paper, and nitro-muriate of cobalt, or more 
properly muriate of cobalt, will be obtained. 

If letters be traced on clean paper with this solution, they 
will be invisible : but by exposing the paper to a gende 
heat, they will appear of a beautiful green : this colour will 
disappear as the paper cools, and may be made to appear 
and disappear successively. 

Experiment IV. 

Cobalt combines with acetic acid xuhen in the state of 

an oxyd. 

fAcetite of cobait^ or blue sympathetic ink.) 

Though acetic acid does not act on cobalt in its metallic 
state, its oxyd is dissolved by it with moderate facility 
when assisted by heat. The solution of acetite of cobalt is 
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rose-red; it yields a bhie sympathetic ink, and is best pre- 
pared in the following manner : 

Take one ounce of cobalt reduced to powder, put it into 
a Florence flask, and pour over it two ounces of pure nitric 
acid. Expose the mixture to a gende heat, and when the 
cobalt is dissolved, add, by small quantities, a solution of 
potash, until no more precipitate ensues. Let this precipi* 
tate subside, decant the super-natant fluid, and wash the 
residuum repeatedly in distUled water until it passes taste^ 
less. Then dissolve it in a sufiicient quantity of pure dis- 
tilled vinegar, by the assistance of a gentle heat ; taking 
care to have a saturated solution, which will be known by 
part of the precipitate remaining undissolved after the vine- 
gar has been digested on it for some time. This fluid is a 
solution of oxyd of cobalt in acetic acid, and forms a beau- 
tiful blue sympathetic ink, by the addition of about one- 
eighth part of muriate of soda. This ink, like that made 
with the nitro-muriatic acid, is not visible without heat, 
and disappears when the paper grows cold. 

' Remark The cause of this singular change of the 

solutions of cobalt has not hitherto been explained in a 
satisfactory manner. It takes place equally in close ves- 
sels, so that it can scarcely be ascribed to the action of 
the air or of moisture. At present it is supposed (but 
without any direct proof) to be owing to the partial de- 
oxydation of the oxyd of cobalt by heat, and its re-absorp- 
tion of oxygen when cold. 

These phenomena arrested particularly the attention of 
former chemists, and accordingly to their fanciful way they 
gave them the name of sympathetic inks; *an appel- 
lation appropriated to all liquids ; the characters of which 
are colourless and invisible when written on paper, but be- 
come visible and coloured by undergoing certain processes, 
and likewise to those which form characters upon paper 
susceptible of changing their colour by artificial methods. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF COBALT. 

Take one part of the ore previously comminuted in a 
mortar, pour over it in a Florence flask three ounces of 
dilute nitro-muriatic acid, and assist its action by heat ; 
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repeat diis operation two or three times, till nearly die 
whole of the ore is dissolved. Let the mixture stand un* 
disturbed for a few hours, decant the super-natant fluid and 
filter it gradually. The insoluble residue consbts of sul-< 
phur and silex. To the before obtained nitrous solution, 
carbonate of potash dissolved in witter must be added aa 
long as a cloudiness appearsi. 

When no farther precipitate is produced, filter the whole, 
wash the precipitate which remains on the filter repeatedly, 
by pouring distilled water over it, and then dry it. The 
precipitate thus obtained consists of iron and cobalt. In 
order to separate these metals, let it again be dissolved in 
diluted nitnc acid, and decompose this solution by ndding 
liquid ammonia till no further cloudiness ensues ; collect 
the precipitate and dissolve it in acetous acid, and suffer 
this solution to evaporate slowly. By this process the iron 
gradually becomes separated in the form of a yellow or red 
powder. The solution must therefore again be filtered* 
The filtered solution which contains tiie acetite of cobalt is 
now to be mingled witii liquid ammonia, till the odour of 
tiielatter is prraomioant. The arseniQ will then beconm 
separated, and the cobalt remains in solution* By dien 
evaporating the ammooiaod solution, the cobalt will be ob^ 
tained in the state of an oxyd. In order to reduce it to its 
metallic state, it may be mixed with two or lluriee parts of 
black flux, and one of borax, and then exposed to a violent 
beat in a smith's forge, for at least one hour andnhalf. 
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PART L. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF URANIUM. 

THIS metal was discovered by Klaproth in the year 
17B9. It exists combined with sulphur and a portion of 
iron, lead, and silex, in the mineral termed Pechblende^ or 
oxyd of uranium. Combined with carbonic acid, it formn 
the chakolite, or green mica : and mizt with oxyd of iron^ 
it* constitutes the uranitic ochre. It is always found in the 
state of an oxyd with a greater or smaller portion of iron, 
or mineralized with sulphur and copper. The ores of 
uranium are of a blackish colour, inclining to a dark iron^ 
and of a moderate splendor ; they are of a close texture, 
and wheh broken present a somewhat uneven, and in the 
smallest particles a conchoidal sur&ce* They are found 
in the mines of Saxony* 

PROPERTIES OF URANIUM. 

« 
Uranium exhibits a mass of small metallic globules^ 
agglutinated together* Its colour is a deep gray on die 
outside, in the inside it is a pale brown. It is very po- 
rous, and is so soft that it may be scraped with a knife. 
It has but little lustre. Its specific gravity is 6.400. It 
is more difficult to be fused than even manganese. When 
intensely heated with phosphate of soda and ammonia, 
or glacial phosphoric acid, it fuses with them into a grass^ 
green glass. With soda or borax it melts only into a 
gray, opaque, scoriaceous bead. ' It is soluble in sulphuric, 
nitric, and muriatic acids. It combines with sulphur and 
phosphorus, and alloys with mercury. It has not yet 
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been combined with other combustible bodies* It de- 
composes the nitric acid, and becomes converted into a 
yellow oi^d. The action of oranium alone upon water, 
&c« is still unknown, probably on account of its extreme 
scarcity. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING URANIUM. 

In order to obtiun uranium, the pechbknde is first freed 
from su^bur by heat, and cleared from the adhering im- 
purities as carefully as possible. It is then digested in 
nitric acid ; the metallic matter that it contains is thus 
completely dissolved, while part of the sulphur remains 
undissolved, and part of it is dissipated under the form of 
sulphurated hydrogen gas. The solution is then precipi- 
tated by a carbonated aokali. The precipitate has a lemon- 
yellow colour when it is pure. This yellow carbonate 
is made into a paste with oil, and exposed to a violent 
heat, bedded in a crucible containing and lined with 
charcoal. 

KlaprotK obtained a metallic globule 28 grains in weight, 
by forming a ball of 50 grains of the yellow carbonate 
with a litde wax, and by exposing this ball in a crucible 
lined with charcoal to a heat equal to 170^ of Wedgwood's 
pyrometer. 

Richter obtained in a single experiment 100 grains of 
this metal which seemed to free from all admixture. 

ANALYSIS OP ORES OF URANIUM. 

« 

These ores may be treated with nitric acid. In order to 
analyse the bloc A ore of uranium or pechbknde^ let one part 
of the ore reduced to powder be digested in four or five of 
diluted nitric acid. Repeat this process two or three times* 
The undissolved residue is a mixture of the silex, sulphur, 
and iron, which was contained in the ore. To get rid of a 
small quantity of iron, which generally is taken up by 
the acid, immerse a polished plate of zinc in the solution. 
The iron will thus become precipitated. On evaporating 
the solution a precipitate ensues, which is nitrate of 
lead. The solution must then be filtered, and a solution 
of potash added, to throw down the zinc and uranium. 
The precipitate obbtained by means of this agent must be 
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trapsferred into a jixai contahiiAg liquid ammoDia, and 
IMiffered to stuid fin- some days* Tlie ozyd of zinc will by 
^118 means be dissolved^ and die oxyd of uranium be left be- 
UiMiL It must therefbie be sepaiated on a filter, washed 
and dissolved hi diluted sulphuric aqid, and dien erapora- 
ted slowly ; it wiQ }deld cr^'stals of a lemon-yellow colour. 

CHkr yetbnv oxud cf uranium^ or uranitid ochre, may be 
treated in a similar manner with nitric acid* The uranium 
nrill be dissolved in the add, and the iron left behind. 

Green mica, or chaicoMu^ may be -analysed by first dis- 
solving it into mtrie acid, and then adding to die solution 
liquid ammoma in excess* The oiEvd of uranium will be- 
come {M-ecipitafeed, and the cooper which was contained m 
the ore remain dissolved in the solution* 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF TITANIUM. 

THIS is likewise a newly discovered metal. It wns first 
noticed by Mr. Gregnor as existing in the state of an oxyd, 
mix^d with iron, manganese, and silex, in a grayish black 
sand found in the vale of Manachan in Cornwall, and 
thence named Menachanitey or oocyd qf Titanhtmjcombined 
vnth iron* It has since been discovered by Kiaproth, in 
an ore named Titanitei^ or oxyd ofTitanium^ combined ivitk 
lime andsikx. This ore is generally met with crystallized 
in tour-sided prisms, not longer than a quarter of an 
inch. Its c<dour is a yellowish red, or blackish brown ; 
it is opaque, and of an imperfect lustre. It breaks with 
a foliated, uneven, or . conchoidal fracture. It easts 
also in an ore called Red schorl of Hungary ^ or red oxyd of 
Titaniunu This ore, which is foutid generally crystal- 
lized in rectangular prisms, is of a brownish red colour, 
and its texture foliated. In all these ores titanium exists 
in the state of an oxyd. 

PROPERTIES OP TITANIUM. 

Titanium has only been obtained in veiy small agglu- 
tinated grains. It is ^f a red-yellow and crysta^ine 
texture, britde, and extremely refractory. Its spedfic 
gravity is about 4.2 ; when broken widi a hammer wnile 
yet hot from its recent reduction, it shows a change of 
colours of purple, violet, and blue. In very intense heat 
it is vobtUi:^. Most of the acids have a striking action 
on this metaL Nitric acid has litde effect upon it. It is 

* Tiunite and Ratile are ibond with iroa in many parts of Yirpnbu 
T.C. 
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veiy oxydable by the muriatic acid. It is not attacked by 
the alkalies. Nitro-muriatic acid converts it into a white 
powder* Sulphuric acid when boiled upon it is parthr 
decomposed. It is* one of the most infusible metab. It 
does not combine with sulphur, but it may be united to 
phosphorus.* It does not alloy mth copper, lead, or 
arsenic ; but combines with iron* 

METHOD OF OBTAINING TITANIUM. 

It is extremely difficult to reduce the oxyd of titanium 
to the metallic state. However, the experiments of 
Klaproth, Hecht, and Vanquelio, have proved its re- 
ducibility. According to the two latter, one part of the 
oxyd of titanium is to be melted with six of potash; the 
mass when cold is to be dissolved in water. A white 
precipitate will be formed, which is carbonate of titanium. 
This carbonate is then made into a paste with oil, and 
the mixture is put into a crucible filled with charcoal 
powder and a little alumine. The whole is then exposed 
for a few hoiu^ to the action of a strong heat. The me- 
tallic titanium will be found' in a blackish puffed up sub- 
stance possessing a metallic appearance. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF TITANIUM. 

Let the ore of titanium, reduced as usual to a fine 
powder, be fused with three times the quantity of pot- 
ash or its carbonate. The melted mass is then to be 
dissolved in hot water. A white precipitate gradually 
separates, which is the white oxyd of titanium. This is 
all that is necessary to be done %yith that species of ore 
called red schorl (oxyd of titanium.) But when iron and 
silex are present, as is the case with the menachcmxtt^ the 
following method of Chenevix may be adopted. 

Saturate an alkaline solution obtamed as above with 
muriatic acid. White oxyd of titanium will thus become 
precipitated. Separate the precipitate by filtration ; eva- 
porate the solution to dryness in a glass bason, and re- 
dissolve the residuum in distilled water. The silex which 

* Clienevix*^ paper in Nicholson's Jouraal» V. p* 134. 
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was contained in the ore remsuns behind. Precipitate the 
solution by an alkali ; add the precipitate to the white oxyd 
obtained at first, and dissolve the whole in sulphuric acid. 
On adding to diis solution phosphoric acid, the titanium 
will be precipitated, and the iron left behind* 

The ore called titanitcy which contains lime and noiron^ 
must be fused with double or triple its quantity of potash, 
then dissolved in muriatic acid, and the silex separated as 
stated before. The titanium is then to be separated from 
the muriatic solution by adding ammonia to it ; and after- 
wards from the lime by a scdution of carbonate of potash*. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF COLUMBIUM. 

TO the acidifiable metals, which have been some time 
known to the chemical world, we have to add one, of a 
more recent discovery, called Columbium, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Hatchett, ^^ho discovered it in the 
year 1802* This accurate analyst, being engaged in 
examining and arranging some mberak in die British 
Museum, observed a specimen of ore which greatly re* 
sembled the Siberian cromate of iron. It appeared that 
the mineral in question was sent from die mines of Massa- 
chusetts in Noith America* 

Mr, Hatchett describes this ore as being of a dark 
brownish gray . extemalljr, and more inclining to an iron 
gray internally ; die longitudinal fracture, he found lamd- 
lated ; and the cross fracture had a fine grain. Its lustre 
was' vitreous, slighdy inclining in some parts to metallic : 
moderately hard, and very britde* The colour of the streak 
or powder was dark chocolate brown. The particles were 
not obedient to the magnet. Its specific gravity at a tem- 
perature of 65^ Fahr. Mr. Hatchett found to be 5.918. 

A series of accurate experiments made by its discoverer, 
prove that this ore consists of iron combined with a new 
metallic acid, which constitutes more than three-fourths of 
the whole. 

The smaDness of the quantity Mr. Hatchett had to 
operate upon has hitherto prevented us from seeing the 
metal in its metallic state ; but the accuracy with which 

* Philosoph. Transtctionsy 1808. Part I. p. 4a It is also Sdud to be 
found in two Swedish mioerals : the tantalite and stro tantalite by Eke- 
berg. It seems to me possible that Mr. Hatofaett*a specimen was a reid 
chromat of iron. T.C. 
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the properties of its acid have been investigated, leave no 
doubt of its being different from any of the acidifiable 
metals hitherto known. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ORE OF COLUMBIUM. 

Mn Hatchett analysed the columbate of iron in the 
following manner : 

One part of the ore reduced to powder was mixt with 
five times its weight of carbonate of potash, and fused in 
a silver crucible. An effervescence took place during this 
process. When this had subsided, the whole was poured 
into a proper vessel and suffered to cool. Boiling distilled 
water was then poured upon k, and the whole was trans- 
ferred upon a filter. The insoluble residuum was repeat- 
edly washed in distilled water. The filtered fluid was now 
supersaturated with nitric acid. The result of which was, 
a white fiocculent precipitate (columbic acid.) 

The insoluble residue was again fused with carbonate of 
potash and treated as before, but scarcely any effect was 
thus produced ; the alkali was therefore washed off, and the 
powder digested with muriauc acid, in order to get rid 
of the iron. The acid was then decanted, and the residuum 
washed in distilled water. It was again fused with car- 
bonate of potash, dissolved, and precipitated with nitric 
acid. The residuum was repeatedly treated in a similar 
manner, till the whole was completely decomposed. 

The muriatic solution was decomposed by ammonia. A 
copious ochreaceous precipitate was obtained, which was 
dissolved in cold diluted nitric acid. A small quantity of 
a white insoluble substance, similar to that which was ob- 
tained from the alkaline solution, was separated during this 
process. From this nitric solution Mr. Hatchett obtained, 
by means of ama\onia, a precipitate of ozyd of iron. 

The different alkaline solutions which had been made 
subsequent to that which has been first mentioned were 
niixed together, and being super-saturated with nitric acid, 
yielded 3ie same white insoluble, precipitate. The fluid 
from which this precipitate had been separated by nitric 
acid was then saturated with ammonia, and being boiled 
afforded about two grains of ozyd of iron. 

VOL. II. 19 
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200 graina of the ore, thus analjraed, jdelded to Mr. 
Hatchetc 

42 of ozyd of iron, and 
155 columbic acid, the properties of which 
will be noticed under that article. 

Such were the products obtained in the analysis ; but as 
Mr* Hatchett was confined to experiment upon a small 
quantity of this ore, and could not repeat his researches, 
without destroying the remaining part of the only specimen 
at present known, he does not wish the above stated pro- 
portions of the component parts of the ore to be considered 
as absolutely exact. 



CHROME 



PART LIII. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF CHROME. 

THIS metal, which is extremely scarce, and exists 
only in the state of a metallic oxyd, was discovered by 
Vauquelin. He found it in an ore called red lead ore of 
Siberia, or chr ornate of lead. The colour of this ore is red 
with a shade of yellow ; when reduced to powder it is of 
a bright orange. Chrome has likewise been found in com- 
bination with iron, alumine, and silex fchromate of iron 
and alumine J in the department of Var in France."* It is 
met with in irregular masses. Its colour is brown ; it has 
vety litde metallic lustre. Pontierf has lately found chrome 
combined with iron {Chr ornate of iron J in a quarry near 
Gussin, in the road to Cavalaire. It sometimes forms 
large masses. The emerald of Peru and spinel ruby owe 
their colours to this metal. 

PROPERTIES OF CHROME. 

Chrome is obtained in small agglutinated masses of a 
white colour inclining to yellow ; it is very hard, extremely 
britde and refractory, and crystallizes into needles. 

Exposed to the heat of a blow»pipe it is covered with a 
lilac coloured crust, which becomes green on cooling. 
Heated by the same apparatus with borax, it does not 
melt ; but a part, after being oxydated, is dissolved in this 
salt, and communicates to it a very beautiful green colour- 
Acids have only a weak action on this metal. The nitric 
is the only acid which produces any remarkable change ; 

* In Chester county, Pennsylvania, and at the Bare Hills, about 8 
miles from Baltimore. It probably accooipanies the soap stone sU'atum 
connected with the primitive ranj^e from Rhode Island to Virginia. T. C. 

t Rnlletin de Sciences, No. LVII. 
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it converts it into oxyd. It is capable of combitiing with 
three different portions of oxygen, and forming three dif- 
ferent oxyds* It has not yet been combined with any com- 
bustible body. It does not appear to decompose water. 
It is unalterable by the alkalies. The other properties of 
this metal are not yet ascertained, neither are its uses 
known ; perhaps it may afford beautiful and durable co- 
lours to the painter or the enameller. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING CHROME. 

Chrome is obtained from its native combinations by de- 
composing them by the alkaline carbonates, precipitating 
the chromic acid, and heating it strongly in a crucible. 

The following method is recommended by Vauquelin. 
Seventy-two parts of chromic acid (the preparation of 
which shall be nodced immediately) are to be introduced 
into a charcoal crucible placed within another of porcelain 
filled with charcoal dust. The apparatus is then to be put 
into a furnace, and subjected to a very stong heat. Me- 
tallic chrome will then be found in the charcoal crucible. 
From seventy-two parts, Vauquelin obtained forty-three 
of metal. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF CHROME. 

The red lead ore of Siberia^ or chromate of leadj may 
be analysed by boiling one part of the ore reduced to a 
fine powder, with three of carbonate of potash, in six or 
eight parts of water. . The acid of chrome contained in 
the ore combines by this means with the potash, and the 
carbonic acid of the latter unites to the lead, and forms 
an insoluble compound (carbonate of lead.) In order to 
ascertain its quantity, put it into a flask, and dissolve it 
by heat, in nitric acid. On letting sulphuric acid fall into 
this solution, sulphate of lead will be formed, which may 
be decomposed by ignition with soda. 

Or the chromate of lead may be treated with muriatic 
acid ; in that case, muriate of lead precipitates, and the 
chromic acid remains in solution. This process must be 
repeated until the whole of the ore is deconiposed. The 
solution then contains chromic acid, mixed with a little 
muriatic acid. From the latter it may be freed by drop- 
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ping into it a solution of nitrate of silver. Muriate of silver 
will be formed, which, when collected on a filter and dried, 
may be reduced to the metallic state by fusing it with double 
its weight of soda. 

The chromate of iron may be analysed in the following 
manner ; Let one part of the ore, mixed with eight times 
its weight of potash, be fused in a crucible for at least one 
hour. Pour the mass into a convenient vessel, and when 
cold boil it in a sufficient quantity of water for a quarter of j 

an hour, and filter it* The residue which remains on the ' 

filter must be transferred into muriatic acid, and digested 
for a few minutes. The acid is then to be separated by 
filtration, and the residue treated as before^ alternately with 
potash and muriatic acid until the whole is dissolved. The 
alkaline solutions roust then be added together, and the 
same must be done with the acid ones. The first solutions 
contain the chromic acid of the ore, and the latter the iron, 
together withalitde chromic acid. In order to free it from 
it, a solution of carbonate of potash may be dropt into it, 
and the precipitate boiled for a few minutes in a solution of 
potash. What remains is pure oxyd of iron. The chromic 
solution must now be saturated by gradually adding nitric 
acid, and then be decomposed by adding nitrate of lead. 
The precipitate which ensues is chromate of lead : 100 parts 
of it indicate 35 of chromic acid. 

[The chromate of lead is a very fine yellow paint, which 
if not exposed to the sun, and if mixed with good varnish 
stands very well. T. C] 






MOLYBDENA. 



PART LIV- 



NATURAL HISTORY OF MOLYBDENA. 

MOLYBDENA exists mineralized by sulphur in the 
ore called sulphuret of Molybdena. The ore, which is like- 
wise scarce, is so similar in several of its properties to plum- 
bago, that they were long considered as varieties of the 
same substance. It is of a light lead gray colour ; its sur- 
face is smooth) and feels unctuous : its texture is lamellated ; 
it soils the fingers, and marks paper bluish-black, or silver- 
gray. It may be cut with a knife. It is generally found in 
compact masses ; seldom in particles, or crystallized. It is 
met with in Sweden, Spain, Saxony, Siberia, and Iceland.* 
Scheele showed that a peculiar metallic acid might be obtain- 
ed from it ; and later chemists have succeeded in reducing 
this acid to the metallic state. We are indebted to Mr. 
Hatchett for a full and accurate analysis of this ore.f 
, The native sulphuret of molyhdaia is the only ore hith- 
erto known which contains this metal. 

PROPERTIES OF MOLYBDENA. 

Molybdena is either in an agglutinated blackish friable 
mass, having little metallic brilliancy, or in black pow- 
der. The mass slightly united shows by a magnifying 

• And in quartz rock in Chester county, Pennsylvania. T. C. 
f See his valuable paper on the analysis of the Carintbian Molybdate 
of Lead. Phil. Trans. 1796. 
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glass small round brilliant grains. Its weight is from 
6.600 to 7.500. It is one of the most infusible of the 
metals. It is capable of combining with a number of 
metals by fusion. It forms with sulphur an artificial sul* 
phuret of molybdena analogous to its ore. It unites also 
with phosphorus. IThe aflbiity of molybdena for oxygen is 
very feeble, according to Mr. Hatchett. The alkalies 
have no action on molybdena in the moist way, but it en- 
ters readily into fusion with potash and soda. It is oxy- 
dable by boiling sulphuric acid, and acidifiable by the 
nitric acid. Muriatic acid does not act upon it. It is ca- 
pable of existing in not less than four different degrees of 
oxygenation. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING MOLYBDENA. 

To obtain molybdena is a task of the utmost difficulty. 
Few chemists have succeeded in producing this metal, 
on account of its great infusibility. The method recom- 
mended in general is the following : Molybdic acid is 
to be formed into a paste with oil, dried at the fire, and 
then exposed to a violent heat in a crucible lined with 
charcoal. By this means the oxyd becomes decomposed ; 
a black agglutinated substance is obtained very brittie 
under the finger, and having a metallic brilliancy. This 
is the metal called molybdena. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF MOLYBDENA. 

Take one part of the ore reduced to powder, put it into 
a tubulated retort, containing three parts of nitric acid, adapt 
a receiver, and distil till no more drops fall from the neck 
of the retort. Having done this, pour again two ounces of 
nitric acid upon the ore in the retort, stir it well togetiier 
with a glass rod, and repeat the distillation as before. This 
treatment must be repeated till the whole of the ore is con- 
verted into a white powder. 

This powder, aiter being well washed in distilled 
water, is moljrfodic acid. The water used for the ablu- 
tion of this acid must then be mingled gradually with 
small quantities of a solution of potash ; by this means an 
additional portion of white precipitate will be obtained, 
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which after being washed may be added to the first* This 
being saparated, muriate of baiytes is to be added to the 
fluid as long as any precipitate ensues ; 100 parts of this 
precipitate indicate 14>.5 of sulphur. The quantity of sul- 
phur, as well as that of molybdena, may thus be ascertained. 

The sulphuret of molybdena may likewise be analysed 
by mixing one part of the ore with four of nitrate of potash, 
and detonating the mixture, by transferring it in small 
quantities into a crucible kept red hot in a fire* The pro- 
duct must then be dissolved in water, and saturated with 
nitric acid. The precipitate which is obtained, after being 
washed, is molybdic acid. 

The first process, however, is preferred. 



TUNGSTEN 



PART LV. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF TUNGSTEN. 

• 

THIS metal, which is never found but in combinationi 
is by no means, common. The substance known to mine* 
ralogtsts under the name of tungsten was, after some time^ 
discovered to consist of lime, combined widi a peculiar 
acid or metallic oxyd. This ore is now called tungatate of 
Sme^ and is exceedmgly scarce. It has been found in S we* 
den and Germany, both in masses and crystallized, of a 
yellowish white, or gray colour. It has a sparry appear* 
ance, isshinmg, of a lamellated texture, and semi-transpa* 
rent. The same metallic acid is likewise found united to 
iron and manganese ; it then forms the ore caUed Wolfram, 
•r tungsiate cfiron and manganeBt* This ore occurs both 
massive and crystalUzed, and is found in G>mwall, Ger* 
many, France, and Spain* Its colour is brownish Uack, 
and its texture foliated. It has a metallic lustre, and a 
lamellated texture ; it is britde, and very heavy ; it is found 
in solid masses in the state of layers interspersed with 
«|uartz. These two substances are therefore ores of the 
same metaL 

PROPERTIES OP TUNGSTEN. 

Tungsten aj^iears of a steel-gra^ colour. Its spedfic 
gravity is about 17.6. It is one o£ the hardest metals, 
but it is exceedingly britde } md is said to be almost aa 
infusible as phtina. Heated ip the air it becomes cont* 

VOL. II. m 
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verted into a yeUow pulverulent oxyd, which becomes blue 
hy a strong heat, or when exposed to light. Tungsten 
combines with phosphorus and sulphur^ and widi «lver» 
copper, iron, lead, tin, antimony, and bismuth; but it does 
not unite with gold and platina< It is not attacked by die 
sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic acids ; nitfo*muriatic acid acta 
upon it very slighdy. It is oxydable and acidifiable bjr 
the nitrates and super-oinrgenated muriates* It colours 
the vitrified earth, or the vitreous fluxes, of a blue or brown 
colour* It is not known what ils action will be on water 
and different oxyds* Its ac^on cm the alkalies b likewise 
mikaown* It is not emploved yet, but promises real utili- 
ty, on account of its colouring property, as a basis for pig- 
ment, since the compounds it is said to form with vegeta- 
ble colouring matters afford colours so permanent as not to 
be acted on by the most ccmcentrsted oxygenated muriatic 
acid, the great enemy oi vegetable colours. 



. METHODS OF OBTAINING TUNGSTEN. 

The method of obtaining metaflic tungsten is a problem 
\fx chemistiy* Scbeek, Bergman, and Gmelin, did not 
succeed in their attempts to procure it* Kkproth* tried 
%^ reduce the yellow oxyd of this metal with a varie^ of 
combitttible . substances^ but without success. Messrs* 
Ruprecbt and Tondyf say, th^y have obtained this metal 
by using combustibk substances alone^ and by a mixture of 
combustible and alkaline matter* 

The following process is recommended by Richter, an 
^genious Gemum chemist*^ 

Let equal parts of tvii^getic acid and dried blood be ex- 
posed for some time to a red bent in a crucible ; press the 
blacic^ ppwder which is fonned into ax^ther smaKer cruci- 
ble, and expose it again to a violent heat in a forge for aft 
least an hour* Tungsten will then be found, accoraing to 
this chemist, in its metallic state in the cniciUe* 

REMAak..**This author very properly objects to the 
u0e of alkalies or alfcalaoo salts m this process, as diey are 

f Ann. d« Chinktooi. VOL p.4 

% Bkhter abcr die Neucn GegcnstsadederCaienu^ t fltnckr p. 4f. 
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apt to form neutrtd salts with the tdngsdc acid, snd in Ab 
way prevent its redoctiicMu From the fiu»lity however with 
whicn Ruprecht and Richter seem to have obtuned dus 
metal, at may finrly be questioned whether it was entin^ 
free from all ydmittiires. 

The existence of metallic tungsten being doubtful, we 
must content ourselves with examining the properties of 
dus substance in the state of an oxyd, fix* wmch we riefer 
the raider to the article TunfHc omL 

The same must be the case with those metds which pos* 
stes few metallic properties, or whose scardty has hitherto 
|>revented chemists from eaq)erimen^ng upon them ; when 
a sufficient quantity of the ores can be procured, their 
characten and properties wiU no doubt be investigatedi 
Hitherto chemists have pmd attention to tiiein when in 
combination with oaygen, or when they m^ brought to the 
state of an acid ; we are consequendy unable to say much 
about their metallic properties in the present state of our 
knowledge* 

We are inclined to believe, with Mr. Hatchett,* that the 
time is perhaps not very far distant, when some of the newly 
cBscovered metals, which are now considered as simple, 
primitive, and distinct bodies, will be found to be com* 
pounds ; but until that happens we are obliged to consider 
them as substances 9ui generis* 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF TUNGSTEN, 

Tungstate of lime may be treated Hike ores of arsenic) 
repeatf^y with nitro*muriatic acid, tul every thing solu« 
ble is ta^en up. The tungsten will thus be converted into 
a yellow oxyd, distinguishable from the oxyd of uranium, 
by its becoming white on the addition of liquid ammonia. 
The alumine which was contained in the ore may be separat- 
ed by adding to the acid solution some carbcmate of am- 
monia* 

Ores of wolfram may be analysed in the following man- 
ner. Take one part of the ore, reduce it to a powder, 
and digest it for at least an hour, in four or five parts of 
muriatic acid ; decant the acid, wash the residue in dis- 
tilled water, and pour over it two parts of liquid ammo- 

* KkboUon^t Jooraidf Joly« 1802^ p. 179. 
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nia ; suffisr it to stand for a feir db^ taking care to agitate 
it frequently. Then decant the ammnnia, digest the residue 
again, alternately in muriatic acid and ammonia till the 
whole is dissolved* Evaporate die ammoniacal solutions 
in a glass basin to dryness, transfer the dry mass into a 
Wedgwood's cruciUe, and ignite it strongly* The product 
thus obtained is the yellow ozyd oi tungsten. 

The muriatic solutions may then be likewise added to^ 
tiler, and mineled with one-uxih part of sulphuric acid, 
evaporated to ar3mes8, and re-dissolved in water ; on adding 
a solution of carbonate of potash a precipitate will be ob» 
tained, whidi consists of the iron and numipuiese cantaine4 
in (he ore. It mi^ therefore be cUgested m acetous acid t 
the manganese ww then become dissolved, and tl\e iron 
remain behind. Finally, on adding an alkali die manganese 
will be predpitaled^ and the analysis will be complete^ 



ARSENIC. 



PART LVL 



SECT. I 

NATURAL HISTORY OF ARSENIC 

ARSENIC is tcattered in great abundance over the 
auncnd kingdom. It is found in black heavy masses of 
little brilliancy, called tuOhc arsenic (testaceous arsenic) 
It is found in difierent parts of Germany. Mineralized 
by sulphur, it forms ndfihtirbced arsenic^ or orptmenU 

Thb mineral is met with in ItaW« about Mount Vesu- 
vius* There are two varieties of this ore wluch diflFer 
from each other in colour, occasioned by the different 
proportions of its component parts. The one is called 
yellow MUlphurized arsenic^ or orpimeni ; the other, red 
aulphurized arsenic^ or realgar (ruby arsenkj both are 
met widi in Hungary and different parts of Germany* 
The colour of the first ore is a lemon yellow, inclining 
jKunetimes to a green : the colour of the latter is a ruby 
red ; it is more transparent than die former, and found in 
compact solid masses, somedmes crystallized in brig^ 
needles. Arsenic united to oi^gen constitutes the ore 
called nathe oxyd of areenic. llus ore is scarce ; it is 
generally found of an earthy appearance, or as an efflores- 
cence, coating native or metallic i^nic ; its colour is n 
whidsh-gray ; it is rarely met with crystallised. Arsenic 
eiusts likewise alloyed with cobah, antimony, dn, copper, 
lead, and various c^er metals. 

PROPERTIES OF ARSENIC 

Arsenic is a britde me61, and in the recent fracture 
of a lively bri|^t cobur, between dn*white and lead- 
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gray ; but on exposure to the air it soon loses its metallic 

lustre, and turns prismatic, dull, and at last black. Its 

specific gravity is oetween 8.310 and 8*763, according to 

its texture. Its hardness surpasses that of copper ; but 

its ductility is so litde, and its brittleness so great, that it 

is readily converted into a powder by the hammer* It is 

entirely volatilized when Jieated to 356^ Fahr. It sub» 

limes in close vessels, and then crystallizes in tetrahedra, 

or octahednu When heatsd with the access of air, it 

emits a strong smell of garlic, and bums with a bluish 

white flame. It combines with sulphur by fusion. It 

unites to phosphorus and combines with most of the 

metak. It gives a white colour to copper, and renders 

many of the ductile metcds brittle. When mixed widi 

hyper-oxygenated muriate of potash, it detonates strongly 

by the stroke of a hammer. It is soloUc in hjrdrogen gaa 

by heat. It does not decompose water alooe. It de* 

composes sulphuric acad by heat. The nitric and nitrcnu 

acids oxydate it rapidly. The muriatic acid attacks it with 

heat. The oxygenated muriatic acid, when in a gtzeous 

state, inflames it instantly. It is neariy unalterable by the 

fluoric, boracic, phosphoric, and caiiionic acids. It unites 

with alcaline sulphurets and hydro-sulphurets* It is a 

deadly poison. '^^*^>.^ 



METHOD OF OBTAINING ARSENIC. 



In order to obtain metallic arsenic, mix two parts of the 
white arsenic of commerce with one of black flux (obtained 
by detonating one part of nitrate of potash with two of 
acidulous tartrite ot potash) and put the mixture into a cru- 
cible cfi melting pot« Invert over this smother crucible, 
lute the two together with a little clay and sand, and aj^ly 
gradually a red heat to the lower one. The ox^d of ar* 
senic wUl be reduced, (metallized) and be found Iming the 
upper crucible in smadl crystals of a metallic brilliancy^ 

KATiONALE.*..The charcoal of the black flux takes 
the oxygen 6am die white oxyd, and forms carbonic acid 
gas ; which flies off during the process, and the oxyd 
becomes reduced to the metallic state. Tim reduc- 
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tioQ of the acid is greatly fifieilitated by the alkali of the 
flux. 

RBXAEX«.*»In order to obtain arsenic in a state of ab- 
aohite pori^, die netal before obtained must be reduced 
to powder, disaohred by heat in mtra-mnriadc acid, and 
dien preciptated bjr inuncrsing into die sohitioii a pbte 
of zmc« 'rhe arsenic is thus precipitated in a fine powder^ 
and may be reduced to its metaltic state by exposing it in 
a covered crucible to a moderate heat. 

If it be kept under water ita metaOic brilliancy may be 
pvesenred. This effect is still better produced by akofaoL 

SEGT. D. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 

TIES OF ARSENIC 

EXFSRIHSIIT h 

Arsmtc turns and is volatilized 6y heat. 

INTRODUCE into a crucible, made red hot in a coal 
fire, a small quantity of arsenic ; it will soon beg^ to bum 
and become voladlized. 

If this crocible be Qovered with anodier, and the join-, 
ipsslmcd with a Utde clay^ tfaearaeiuc willbe fiMmd indie 
uppec om in briUiaot oyatals. 



EZPULIXEWT IL 

Arsenic stains copper white* 

Insert a litde arsenic, reduced to fine powder, between 
two polished plates of copper ; bind them closely together 
with iron wire, and haat tnem* The inner surfsces of the 
corner plates will be rendered white by the arsenic* 

The union of arsenic widi copper may likewise be ef- 
fiDcled by fiiung on^ nart ef arsemc and four of copper, in a 
common crucible* The aHoy produced is a white metaL 

RexarKm. Jt b necessary m dus expmment to cover 
die substances in the cruciUe with common salt, to pre- 
vent the acdon of die-sdn 
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ExPEaiXKMT IIL 

Arsenic decomposea nt^kuric acid» 

Put k^ a retort one part of arsenic reduced to a fine 
powder, and three of stdphuric acid; direct tlie neck of 
the retort under a receiver filled with mercury, in th& 
mercurial pneumatic trough, and apply the heat of a lamp. 
When the inixture has boiled some time, 8ul[^ureoua acid 
gas will pass into the receiver. 

RATxoNALE..MThe arsenic subtracts the oxygen of part 
•f the sulphmric acid, which becomes converted into sul- 
phureous acid gas. The ozyd of arsenic which is produced 
IS dissolved in the odier part of the acid* 

EZPBRIXENT IV. 

Arsenic combines recuRfy with su^kur* 

If one part of arsenic and four or five of sulphur be 
hastily fused together in a well-dosed crucible, the two 
substances unite and form a yellow compound, csdled sul* 
phuret of arsemc* 

ExPEftiMENf y. 
Arsenic combines with phosphorus^ 

Put equal quantities of arsenic, reduced to powder, and 
phosphorus, into a Florence flask ; pour water upon diem^ 
so as to cover them an inch, and apply the gentle heat of 
a lamp. The arsenic and phosphorus will unite, and form 
a phosphuret of that metaL 

This combination may likewise be conveniently efiected 
by gendy heating, ill a close phial, equal parts of pho8« 
phorus and pulverized arsenic. 

EZPERIXEMT VI# 

Tin and arsenic may be alloyed by fusion* 

Put into a crucible placed in a fire seven parts of ti% 
and one of arsenic : melt the mixture, and when complete- 
ly united pour it out into an ingot. The alloy obuined 
will be found to be of a white colour ; it is much harder,, 
more sonorous, and less fusible than tin. 

* Yellow artenicy 3reUow orpiineiit» red arsenic, BealgBr, aie natxvs 
combinatknis of artetiic \nth sulphur. T. C. 
Arsenic has not been conJtiosd witibssot or carbon. DaVt. 
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Experiment VIL 

Arsenic detonates with hyper-oxygenated muriate of potash 

by percussion* 

Put a few grains of arsenic in contact with hyper-oxy- 
genated muriate of potash, on an anvil or any smooth solid 
surface, and give it a smart blow with a hammer. The 
mixture will explode with a loud report. 

The spontaneous accension of arsenic in oxygenated mu- 
riatic acid gas has been exemplified already* 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF ARSENIC. 

Take any quantity of the ore, reduce it to powder, and 
introduce it into a Florence flask ; pour over it three times 
its own weight of nitro-muriatic acid, composed of 
one part of nitric, and one and a half of muriatic acid ; 
assist the action of the acid by the heat of a lamp or candle# 
Wheatio further action ensues, if the ore is not completely 
dissolved, add a fresh quantity of acid, and proceed as be- 
fore till all is dissolved* Then let the solution subside (for 
if the arsenical ore contained silver, a white heavy precipi- 
tate will be formed during the process) filter it, and evapo- 
rate it in a Wedgwood's bason to at least one-fourth. When 
so far concentrated, add distilled water to th^ solution, so 
long as it occasions any turbidness, which may be known 
by filtering, from time to time, a small quantity of the mix- 
ture, and assaying the filtered fluid by a fresh addition of 
water. The white precipitate, which is thus obtained, is 
the quantity of arsenic which was contained in the ore. In 
order to reduce it to the metallic state it may be re-dissolv- 
ed in muriatic acid, and precipitated by immersing into this 
solution a plate of zinc, mixing with it at the same time a 
tenth part of alcohol. 

If the ore contained silver, the white precipitate men* 
tioned before must be dried, and then mixed with double 
its weight of carbonate of soda freed from its water of crys- 
tallization, and exposed in a crucible to a white heat for at 
least half an hour. The silver will be found at the bottom 
of the crucible in a metallic state. 
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Th^ sulphurated ores of arsenic may be analysed in a 
similar manner, by treating them with nitro-muriatic acid. 
In this case an addition of acid will not dissolve the resi- 
due. The arsenic may be separated, by first concentratmg 
the solution, and then adding to it water. The sulphur 
may then be coU^-cted on a filter, and dried between bibn- 
lous paper in a heat not above that of boiling water. IT it 
be pure sulphur, it may be volatilized by.a continued gentle 
heat. 



TANTALIUM 



PART LVII- 



NATURAL HISTORY OF TANTALIUM. 

THIS metal exists in the Baineral called Gadolinite, and 
also in a species of tin ore, or oxyd of tin (zingraupen.) 
In the first of these minerals, tantalium exists combined 
ivith oxyd of iron and ihanganese ; in the latter it is united 
to yttria ; hence the discoverer of this metal has called the 
latter mineral yttrO'tantaliunu Both are found in consi- 
derable abundance in Sweden and Finland. 



PROPERTIES OF TANTALIUM. 



Tantalium is distinguished from all other metals by 
being insoluble in any of the acids. It is acted on only by 
alkalies. The solution is decomposable by a copious addi- 
tion of acids in excess. The product obtained is of a 
v^hite colour, which it retains after having been. ignited. 
Its specific gravity is 6.500. It fuses with phosphate of 
soda and ammonia, or sub-borate of soda, into a colourless 
glass. Exposed to a high temperature with charcoal, it 
agglutinates, and acquires a metallic aspect. Its fracture 
is brilliant, and its colour grayish black. 

These properties, together with its great specific weight, 
have induced Mr. Ekebergto consider it as a new metal. 

The substances with which it might be confounded are 
the oxyds of tin, tungsten, and titanium ; aU of which are 
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' more or less soluble in alkalies, and under certain circum- 

! stances resist the action of acids. But it is well known that 

the oxyd of tin is easily reducible, whereas the oxyd of tan- 
talium requires an intense heat to reduce it even imper- 
fecdy. The oxyd of tungsten is soluble in ammonia, but 
diat of tantalium is not. The colour communicated of 
phosphate of soda and ammonia by fusion with the oxyd 
of titanium is yellow or hyacinth colour, and that of the 
oxyd of tungsten is blue ; but oxyd of tantalium fuses with 
these salts into a colourless g^ass. 



CERIUM. 



PART LVIII. 



SECT. I- 

NATURAL HISTORY OF CERIUM- 

THIS metal has been lately discovered by Messrs. 
Bergelius and Heisinger of Stockholm, in a mineral from 
BasmaSf in Sweden, which had been supposed to be an ore 
of tungsten. This discovery has been since confirmed by 
the unquesdonable testimony of Vauquelin, who, after a 
careful examination of the mineral, concurs in opinion that 
it contains the oxyd of an unknown metal. From the planet 
Ceres, discovered about the same period, it has been called 
cerium, and the mineral that contains it is termed cerite. 

The tungsten of Bastnas, which is now called cerite^ was 
found in the year 1750, in a copper-mine called Bastnas, or 
Saint-Gorans Koppargrufva, at Kiddare-Hyltan, in West- 
mannia, of which, widi asbestos, it formed the matrix ; but 
after this time it was imbedded in quartz and mica, to the 
depth of seventeen toises. 

The tungsten is almost always mechanically mixed with 
hornblende, striated actinote, of a clear green colour, (shorl) 
mica, sulphuretted copper, bismuth, and sulphuret of mo- 
lybdena. The cerite powder is transparent, of a flesh colour, 
seldom yellow. In a mass the stone is of an irregular form. 
Its fracture is indeterminate, compact, and a litde brilliant, 
with obtuse edges ; it gives fire with steel but with difficulty. 
It does not scratch glass. It is not attracted by the mag- 
net. It loses its hardness on being ignited, and also 6 or 7 
per cent, of its weight. By this operation it becomes 
friable, and acquires a bright yellow colour. It does not 
melt alone. 
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PROPERTIES OF CERIUM. 

Cerium appears to be susceptible of two degrees of oxy- 
d^tion. The alkalies precipitate a white oxyd from its solu- 
tions, which shows of a yellowish colour in the air, but» 
when perfecdy dried, becomes dark. Exposed to a brisk 
and long continued fire, it takes a deep brick-colour. The 
oxalate and acetate of cerium, calcined in vessels not com- 
pletely closed,\yield a white oxyd, which, in an open fire, 
becomes of the colour of bricks. It does not melt by itself. 

Treated with borax by the blow-pipe, it melts readily 
and swells. The globule heated by the exterior flame 
assumes the colour of blood ; which, by cooling, passes to 
a yellowish green, and at length becomes colourless, and 
perfectly transparent. Melteid by the interior flame, these 
changes do not take place ; it is then reduced into a colour- 
less glass ; but exposed for a short time in the exterior 
flame, the same phenomena are produced. If too much 
oxyd of cerium is made use of, the glass resembles an 
opaque yellowish enamel. These changes are more easily 
manifested with the phosphate of soda and ammonia. If 
two clear and colourless globules are melted together, one 
of which was prepared with borax, and the other with the 
phosphate, they form a transparent glass, which, on cooling, 
becomes opaque and pearl coloured. 

These characters, taken together, sufficiently distinguish 
the oxyd of cerium from the oxyd of iron. The latter 
also offers the same changes of colour ; but its glass, on 
cooling, has a deep green colour, which fades* The glo- 
bules made with borax and the phosphate melted toge« 
ther yield an opaque glass, the colour of which is a litUe 
deeper. 

When oxyd of cerium is digested with sulphuric acid, 
these two substances unite, and the result is a red 
insoluble salt, which is sulphate of cerium at a maximum 
of oxydatioTu If the acid is concentrated, it scarcely dis* , 
solves any of it. If it is diluted with half its quantity of 
water, or a litde more, the result is a yellowish oily liquor, 
which does not adhere to the glass, nor does it wet it. 
If the acid is mixed with six or seven times its quantity, 
er even more, of water, and employed in a sufficient quan^ 
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tity, the oxyd is dissolved of an orange colour* By a slight 
evaporation of this solution,, it yields small, prismatic, 1 

coherent crystals, of the colour of gold. This salt is an 
acidulous sulphate of cerium at a maximum. These crys- 
tals, thoroughly dried between blotting-paper, and ex- 
posed to the air, are gradually red.uced to a yellow, almost 
crystalline powder. Re-dissolved in water, they expe- 
rience a decomposition ; white powder is deposited, and 
the solution becomes colourless. This white powder is a 
, sulphate of cerium, but litde oxygenated. If the solution 
is evaporated to dryness, it gives an acidulous sulphate of 
cerium still less oxygenated. These crystals are seldom 
cubical, but almost always prismatic, striated and collected 
in bundles. Their taste is sour, but they afterwards be- 
come saccharine and astringent. 

Treated with muriatic acid, the yellow acidulous sul- 
phate of cerium yields part of its oxygen to the acid, which 
is volatilized in oxygenated muriatic acid gas. The salt 
remains colourless* An augmentation of temperature alone 
is sufficient for the yellow acidulous sulphate of cerium to 
lose its colour, by losing the excess of its oxygen. If the 
heat is increased still more, the surplus of the acid is car- 
ried off, and a saturated sulphate of cerium remains. By 
a continued calcination, it regains oxygen, becomes red, 
and yields a sulphate of cerium at a maximum. The sul- 
phate of cerium, disoxygenated by the muriatic acid, is 
more difficult to reoxydate by calcination. 

In the humid way, the alkalies only decompose the 
sulphate of cerium incompletely. Ammonia precipitates 
an oxyd from the acidulous sulphate of cerium, which is 
only in a small quantity, but nevertheless contains part 
of the sulphuric acid. The sulphate of cerium is not 
perfectly decomposed, except by calcination with three 
times its weight of carbonate of soda or potash. The 
calcined oxyd is of a brown colour. By digestion, am- 
monia can deprive it of part of its acid: the oxyd taJces a 
distinct flesh colour, which becomes brighter by dry- 
ing. Digested with concentrated muriatic acid, or with 
nitric acid, a small quantity dissolves, having its yellow 
colour. 

If a solution of acidulous sulphate of cerium is preci- 
pitated by potash, a triple combination of cerium, sul- 
phuric acid, and potash, b separated, before the acid is 
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saturated. If too much potash is added, the combination 
is partly destroyed. The sulphate of cerium and pota^, 
at a maximum^ is of an orange colour ; that which is at a 
minimum^ is white. A similar combination is also obtained 
by pouring muriate of cerium into a solution of sulphate 
of potash. Sulphate of ammonia does not form any 
precipitate in it ; but on adding a calcareous salt to it, 
sulphate of cerium combined with potash is rapidly 
deposited. 

These characters oiFer a ready method of separating the 
sulphate of cerium from iron. It must however, be 
observed, that when the solutions are saturated, a litde 
iron is also deposited, which gives a yellow colour to the 
precipitate ; but by adding a little sulphuric acid in excess 
thereon, it is re-dissolved, and leaves the precipitate entire- 
ly white. This combination is only dissolved in part by 
dilute sulphuric acid, and the greatest quantity of that se- 
parates afterwards. 

The sulphate of cerium and potash melts by a strong 
heat. Heated with charcoal, it gives sulphuret of pot- 
ash and sulphuret of cerium. Melted with carbonate of 
potash, in closed vessels, it yields carbonate of cerium and 
sulphate of potash. This salt contains only one-third of 
oxyd of cerium. 

it is dissolved in concentrated nitric acid, and, during 
the cooling, an acid salt, formed of acidulous sulphate of 
potash and a little sulphate of cerium, crystallizes. Thus 
the sulphate of cerium combined with potash is decompos- 
ed by concentrated nitric acid. Tnis acid carries off the 
metid, and the sulphuric acid is directed wholly upon the 
potash, with which it forms a salt with excess of acid. 

Nitric acid dissolves the calcined oxyd with difficulty, 
but that which is precipitated by pure or carbonated 
alkalies with ease. When the solution is saturated with 
oxygen, it is of a greenish yellow colour; but colourless, 
when less oxyded. Kvaporated to the consistence of 
honey, it deposits lamellated crystals, which attract the 
humidity of the air. The solution has a saccharine taste ; 
like all die other saturated solutions of cerium, it lets fall 
an oxyd of cerium, at a maximum of oxydation,in the <^d 
air. This precipitate is frequently formed of oxyd of 
iron. When dry, this salt is of a yellowish white «o- 
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lour ; but becomes colourless on being dissolved iu^a suffi- 
cient quantity of water. It dissolves readily in alcohol* 

A concentrated solution of this salt takes a blood colour 
on account of a small quantity of iron^ 'which^ by drying, 
passes to a yellowish white, but is re3tored by a new so- 
lution. 

A colourless and less oxyded nitrate of cerium is obtaia^ 
ed by dissolving the yellowish salt in alcohol : the solution 
inflames, and yields a white salt. 
. It is destroyed by fire, which drives off its acid. 

The calcined oxyd of cerium is riowly dissolved in 
muriatic acid in the cold, and more readUy by heat i an 
effervescence is produced, owing to a disengagement of 
oxygenated muriatic acid gas. The taste of the solution 
is saccharine and astringent ; the coloinr is a very faint 
greenish yellow ; the dried saline mass is yellowish white, 
and attracts humidity. We only succeeded once in obtain- 
ing it crystallized. The crystds were white, brilliant, in 
four-sided prisms, with the points cut off. The salt dis- 
solves readily in alcohol, and its concentrated solution 
bums with a yellow and sparkling flame. The residue of 
the salt ts white, and gives a colourless solution. It is 
muriate of cerium at a mimmum of oxydation. 

Heated in closed vessels, the water of erystallization 
is first dissipated, afterwards the acid passes in the form 
of oxygenated muriatic acid gas« If the operation is stop- 
ped before the acid is entirely volatilized, an undecom- 
posed muriate of cerium, at a mmimu^T^ of oxydation, re- 
mains. 

If the muriate of cerium contains iron, it all sublimes 
in a brown deliquescent mass. Nothing remsuns in the 
matrass but a whiis oxyd of cerium, which attracts the 
humidity of the air, and becomes yellow. Hius, sublima- 
tion with muriate of ammonia may be eniployed to purify 
muriate of cerium which contains a little iron. 

Free phosphoric acid, saturated wid) an alkali, pnscipi- 
tates muriate of cerium. The precipitate is white, aiKi 
soluble in muriatic acid, and in nitric acid, employed in 
auflicient quantity. 
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'Xliis salt is also obuined by digesting pure bxyd 6f ce« 
rium, moistened with phosphoric ncid. It is not soIid>le 
in an excess of this acid. 

The carbonate of ammonia precipitates muriate of cerium 
without effervescence. After the precipitation, carbonic 
acid is slowly disengaged in the form of bubbles. The re* 
sidue retains its acid, even after desiccation. 

Dry carbonate of cerium has a white colour, tending a 
little to bluish or greenish. It dissolves in the acids with 
effervescence. It does not lose its acid in an open fire. 
In closed vessels, without the contact of oxygen, it sup- 
ports a gentle calcination, without being decomposed. 

Free arsenic acid does not produce any change on mu« 
riate of cerium. The oxyd digested with this acid forms 
an insoluble salt. An excess of this acid dissolves it, and 
gives an acidulous araeniate of cerium. The saturated 
arseniate of cerium is deposited in the form of a powder 
during the evaporation. The residue does not crystallize, 
but by desiccation becomes a gelatinous, clear, and co- 
lourless mass. 

The acidulous salts of cerium are not decomposed by 
molybdate of ^ammonia. The molybdate of cerium is 
precipitated from its saturated solutions, in the form of a 
white salt, which is not soluble in the acids. 

Either the acidulous or saturated solutions of cerium 
are precipitated by oxalic acid. According to the degree 
ef oxydation of the metal, the precipitate becomes red or 
white* This combination is also obtuned hy digesting the 
oxyd with free oxalic acid. An excess of acid does not 
dissolve it, but aminonia readily efiects its solution, giving^ 
it a ydUow colour. 

A small quantity of oxyd ta deposited by evaporadon. 
The solution afterwards yields regular crystals in the form 
orneedles. Pure alkalies do not occasion any precipitate. 

Free tartar^ous acid haa no action on nmriate of cerium. 
The recently preci^tatedoxyd unites with this acid by di- 
gestion, and yields a tartrite of cerium, which dissolves 
readily in water. This salt is also precipitated from satu- 
rated solutions by tartrite of potash. Like the oxalate of 
cerium, it dissolves in pure ammonia, but does not cr}'s- 
tallize. 
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Taririte of certom is not entirely soluble in water ; the 
solution is precipitated by carbonate of soda. 

This acid does not act on the muriate of cerium ; but, 
by digestion^ well concentrated benzoic acid dissolves the 
oxyd of cerium recently precipitated. On cooling, the 
solution first deposits crystak of the acid in excess, and af« 
terwards benzoate of cerium in the form of a white pow- 
der, which adheres to the crystals of benzoic add. 

The resinous matter with which this acid is frequently 
united combines with the benzoate of cerium, and forms 
an insoluble brown powder. 

Muriate of cerium is not precipitated by citric acid. 
But the oxyd digested with citric acid fon^s an insoluble 
saturated combination, which an excess of acid dissolves. 
The acidulous citrate of cerium is of a yellow colour, and 
does not crystallize. Alcohol deprives it of its water, and 
of part of its acid, but does not dissolve it. 

Tlie calcined oxyd of cerium is only very imperfectiy 
dissolved in acetic acid, even with the assistance of heat ; 
but that which is recently precipitated by the alkalies isdis* 
solved with facility'. The saturated acetate of cerium is 
soluble in water; it has a sweet taste, and gives granulated 
crystals, by evaporation, which do not change in the air, 
and are but,slightiy soluble in alcohoL 

This salt swells in the fire, and is destroyed. 

At first, succinic acid renders the saturated solutions of 
cerium turbid, but afterwards they become clear. Thus, 
a few drops of succinate of ammonia, poured into a satu- 
rated nitric or muriatic solution of this metal, occasion a 
precipitate, which soon disappears. On pouring in a great- 
er quantity of this re-agent, the succinate of cerium is im- 
mediately deposited. This combination is white ; it is not 
wholly insoluble in water, since the solution from which it 
was separated still retains a litde, as is manifested by eva- 
poration, or by alkalies. The salt obtained by digesting 
free succinic acid with the oxyd comports itself in the same 
manner. The acid dissolves it readily. Exposed to the 
fire, it bums with a blue flame. 

Since the acetate of cepum is not precipitated by the 
succinate of ammonia, this is a certain means of obtaining 
the cerium freed from iron. 
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If ciystalHzed gallic acid is put into a saturated solution 
of muriate of cerium, a small quantit)' of a white precipi- 
tate is formed. The alkalies augment it, and givcv it a clear 
chocolate colour. If a larger quantity of alksdi is gradual* 
ly added, the quantity of die precipitate and the intdhsity 
of its colour are increased ; in proportion as this addition 
is made, the precipitate becomes oi a reddish brown, and 
at lengdi, by exposure to the light, gives a turbid, deep 
green solution. 

The saturated solutions of cerium are precipitated white 
by the prussiates. The voluminous precipitate has much 
resemblance to silver precipitated by muriate of soda. An 
excess of acid readily dissolves this precipitate. 

At the commencement, the saturated solutions of cerium 
are precipitated of a brownish colour by hydro-sulphuret of 
ammonia ; but if more of this re-agent is added, the preci- 
pitate is of a deep green. The muriate of cerium alone 
takes a deep green colour, but if an alkali is added to it, am 
hydro-sulphurated combination of muriate of cerium at a 
minimum of oxydation is fcnnned^ which is rapidly precipi- 
tated of a bright green colour. 

The hydro-sulphurated cerium, well dryed has a deep 
green colour, almost black. It is easily destroyed by heat ; 
put into a crucible, moderately hot, it bums %vith a yellow- 
ish, phosphoric flame, only visible in the dark. 

The sulphuret of ammonia gives a fading brown preci- 
pitate with the solutions of cerium. This sulphuret, add- 
ed in excess, gives a precipitate of a grass green, which 
becomes bright green by desiccation : it bums with a blue 
flame, and the pureoxyd remains. 

The muriate of cerium at a minimum is precipitated 
white by sulphuret of ammonia. 

A piece of pure phosphorus was put into a solution of 
muriate of cerium contained in a closed vessel, and kept 
for several days on a stov^. The bottom and sidea of 
the vessel were covered with a white precipitate, and the 
pieae of phosphorus was covered with a hard brown crust, 
from which the phosphorus was separated by heating it 
in warm water* This crust was tenacious, and shining 
\ti the dark. Heated, it took fire like phosphorus, and 
left a residue of a small quantity of oxyd, which, on being 
melted with borax, exhibited the chaiactcrs de3(:ribed 
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above, except that the globule retained its clear green 
colour, after being cooled. It appears probable that these 
phenomena arose from the phosphorus containing cerium* 
But the phosphorus kept for a month in the same solution, 
elowly deposited a white powder ; whence it is uncertain 
whether the formation of the crust, mentioned above, was 
owing to the cerium. The acid was always in excess in the 
solution, and the white powder had all the appearance of 
phosphate of cerium* 

The pure alkalies do not dissolve cerium, even.by fusion* 
By this means it is easily deprived of manganese. Pur^ 
ammonia digested with the oxyd does not dissolve it, but 
renders it yellowish. 

The carbonated alkalies dissolve the oxyd of cerium in 
small quantity. The solution is yellow, and is precipi* 
tated by the acids. They also dissolve it by fusion in 
covered vessels. In the open fire, it oxydes too much to 
enter into solution. 

The solutions of cerium are not precipitated by iron or 
zinc 

The electric pile of Volta only decomposes the salts, and 
the yellow oxyd adheres to the conductor. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING CERIUM. 

The mode of obtaining cerium employed by Bergelius 
was as follows : 

Pure unc^cined cerite was dissolved in nitro-muriatic 
acid, and after saturating the clear solution with alkali, was 
precipitated by tartrite of potash ; the precipitate well wash* 
cd, heated, and digested in acetous acid, contained the pure 
cerium. 

Or, otherwise, decompose a solution of cerium in nitro- 
muriatic acid, still hot but not saturated, by succinate of 
ammonia ; a succinate of iron is gradually deposited. The 
precipitation is to be continued by means of succinate of 
ammonia, as long as a red precipitate is formed ; the solution 
is then nearly deprived of iron. After having separated 
the succinate of iron, more ammonia is poured into it until 
9 white precipitate appears. The solution is then left at 
rest, in order that the same portion of succinate of cerium 
fliay be deposited. The iron dissolved by the free muria- 
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tic acid is deposited at the same time, and the solution 
is freed from this metaL The cerium may afterwards be 
precipitated by ammonia, and then washed, dried, and 
heated. 

The attempts of Vauquelin to reduce the oxyd of ce- 
rium produced only a small metallic globule. .. This glo- 
bule was not acted upon by any of the simple acids, but it 
was dissolved, though slowly, by nitro-muriatic acid. 
The solution was reddish and gave traces of iron, but it 
also gave ardent marks of a peculiar metal; namely, it, 
yielded a white precipitate by tartrite of potash and oxa- 
late of ammonia* The metallic globule also was harder, 
whiter, much more brittle, and more scaly in its fracture, 
than pure cast iron. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ORE OF CERIUM. 

The following was the mode of examining the ore of 
cerium, employed by Bergdius, which led to the discovery 
of the metal. 

To separate the y ttria which was supposed to be' in this 
ore, it was reduced to a fine powder, and covered with 
sulphuric acid ; the acid was decomposed, and a consi- 
derable quantity of nitrous gas and carbonic acid gas 
were disengaged. The stony powder was repeatedly 
treated with this acid, until the insoluble residue appeared 
white. 

The solution diluted with water was of a yellow colour, 
which became greenish by boiling, and afterwards red : 
completely dried it became of a yellowish white, but re- 
gained its red colour by attracting humidity. It is en- 
tirely dissolved in alcohol ; and the solution, slightly 
digested, deposits a considerable quantity of oxyd of iron. 
It likewise deposits more oxyd of iron by remaining for 
some days undisturbed in a window. The decanted so- 
lution, being almost clear, was evaporated to siccity, and 
the calcined salt was in the form of a powder, and of the 
colour of bricks. Water could only dissolve the calca* 
rious earth. Disdiled vinegar could only take up a very 
small portion, and was not saturated, though assisted by 
the heat of ebullition. The evaporated acetic solution 
gave small granulated crystals, of a saccharine astringent 
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taste. They were not totidly soluble in alcohol. The part 
of the acetous salt which was not dissolved in alcohol gave, 
by calcination^ a brick-coloured powder, resembling that; 
which had not been dissolved* 

Ammonia precipitated the alcoholic solution in a white 

[>owder, which became yellowish in the air. It was a 
ittle soluble by carbonate of ammonia, and acquired the 
colour of bricks by calcination. The sediment being 
separated) the carbonate of ammonia produced a white 
precipitate, which was pure carbonate of lime. The 
acetous salt did' not therefore contain yttria. The pow* 
der from which the -calcarious earth had been separated 
dissolved in muriatic acid, with a disengagement of oxy-* 
genated muriatic acid gas, which indicated that there was 
a metallic oxyd. 

Was it oxyd of manganese combined with oxyd of 
iron ? 

To ascertain this we endeavoured to develope the pure 
oxyd of manganese by means of tartrite of potash, accord- 
ing to Richtcr's method. We decomposed in this mail* 
ner a solution of this substance in muriatic acid, per- 
fectly neutralized by tartrite of potash ; and after having 
washed the precipitate well, we submitted it to a slow 
calcination ; but it only produced the brick-coloured 
powder- 
Caustic alkali had no action on the insoluble part of the 
nitrate ; which proves that it did not contain alumine. 

To obtain the pure metallic matter in a sufficient quan* 
tity to make several assays, another portion of cerite was 
dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution evaporated to 
siccity. Water was poured on the residue, and it was 
precipitated with ammonia. The washed precipitate was 
dissolved in nitric acid. The solution, well neutralized 
with the alkali, was afterwards precipitated by tartrite of 
potash. A white powder was sdso precipitated from the 
same solution by carbonate of potash, but it was in small 
qdanuty. These precipitates were separately calcined, 
and both of them acquired the colour of bricks. The 
precipitate formed by the carbonate of potash was not 
dissolved by potash aided by digestion ; it therefore did 
not contain alumine. The iron contained in the solu- 
tion, precipitated with tartrite of potash, was separated 
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by hydro-sulphuret of ammonia* The remainder of the 
solution of cerite in nitric acid, which had been precipitated 
by caustic ammonia, gave carbonate of lime by carbonate of 
ammonia* 

From these assays it results, that cerite contains nearly 
23 parts of silez, S.S of carbonate of lime, 22 of oxyd of 
iron, and a quantity of this metallic matter, the weight of 
which, after calcination, rather exceeded 50 per cent. But 
this substance being then, as well as the iron, united with 
more oxygen than they contained in the cerite, we have, 
instead of a loss, an augmentation of weight, which pro* 
bably arises from the oxygen. Neither is the loss which 
the cerite experienced in the calcination included in this 
accountt We also foimd traces of manganese, but in so 
small a quantity, that potash, melted with die cerite and 
dissolved in water, did not give any colour* 

Not having the practice which complete proportionate 
analyses require, the discoverer offers these results with 
diffidence, and in the hope that scientific men of more ex- 
perience will employ themselves on this subject. 



PALLADIUM. 



PART LIX. 



sect: I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF PALLADIUM. 

FOR the discovery of this metal we are indebted to Dr« 
Wollaston, who 'found it in the ore of platina, and who has 
given to it the name of palladium, from the planet that had 
been discovered nearly at the same time by Dr« Olbers. 

PROPERTIES OF PALLADIUM. 

The colour of palladium resembles that of platina, ex- 
cept that it is of a duller white. It possesses msdleability, 
and may be drawn into wire of a considerable fineness. 
The specific gravity of palladium reaches from 10.972 to 
1 1.482. Its power of conducting caloric is nearly equal 
to that of platina, which it rather surpasses in expansion by 
heat.* 

For the purpose of making a comparison of the con- 
ducting power of different metals, Dr. Wollaston endea- 
voured to employ them in such a manner, that the same 
weight of each metal might expose the same extent of 
surface. With that view, he selected pieces of silver, of 
copper, of palladium, and platina, which had been lamel- 
lated so thin as to weigh each 10 grains to the square 
inch. Of these he cut slips ^ of an inch in breadth, and 

* It combines with oxygen, chlorine, ttxnd sulphur, but seems to hare 
no action on hydrogen, azot, or carbon. Davt. 
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four inches long ; and having covered their surfaces with 
wax, he heated one extremity so as to be visibly red, 
and observing the distance to which the wax was melt- 
ed, lie found that upon the silver it had melted as far as 
3^ inches : upon the copper 2^ inches : but upon the pal- 
ladium and upon the platina only one inch each : a dif- 
ference sufficient to establish the peculiarity of these me- 
tals, although the conducting power cannot be said to be 
simply in proportion to those distances. 

In order to form some estimate of the comparative 
rate of expansion of these metals, Dr. WoUaston rivetted 
together two thin plates of platina and of palladium ; and 
observing that the compound plate, when heated, became 
concave on the side of the platina, he ascertained that the 
expansion of palladium is in some degree the greater of 
the two. By a similar mode of comparison it was found 
that palladium expands considerably less than steel by heat ; 
so that if the expansion of platina between the temperatures 
of freezing and boiling water be estimated at 9 parts in 
10,000, while that of steel i& known to be about 12, the ex- 
pansion of palladium will probably not be much more or 
less than ^O, or one part in 1000 by the same difference of 
temperature. 

Palladium exposed to a higher degree of heat, and in 
contact with air, that is sufficient to melt gold, does not 
oxydate, nor is it fusible at such a temperature. On aug- 
menting the heat considerably, it melts, and the specific 
gravity of the metal is increased to 11,871. Palladium, 
after having been fused, has an ash gray colour. Its hard- 
ness exceeds that of wrought iron. 

By the file it acquires the brilliancy of platina. Palla- 
dium readily unites to sulphur : the sulphuret is exceed- 
ingly brittle. It combines with phosphorus by fusion- 
Liquid ammonia, on being suffered to stand on palladi- 
um, acquires a bluish hue, which is owing to a portion 
of palladium it holds in solution. Sulphuric acid acts 
. feebly on palladium, even at a boiling heat. The solu- 
tion of palladium in sulphuric acid is of a beautiful blue 
colour. Nitric and nitrous acids exercise a powerful ac* 
tion on palladium. The acid solution possesses bright 
red colours. During the solution of palladium in nitric 
and nitrous acids, no development of nitrous gas takes 
place. Muriatic acid, at a boiling heat, acts likewise on 
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paUadium, and acquires a red colour. Nitro-tnuriatic acid, 
however, is the best solvent for palladium ; the solution is 
beautifully red. All the solutions of palladium are decom- 
posable by earths, and by alkalies. The precipitates are 
mostly of a vivid orange colour ; they are partly soluble in 
an excess of the sdkalies employed for obtaining them. The 
ammoniacal solution of the oxyd of palladium is of a fine 
greenish blue* Sulphate, nitrate, and muriate of. potash, 
occasion an orange coloured precipitate in the solutions of 
palladium ; the precipitates obtained from nitrate of palla- 
dium are generally of a deep prange. The solutions of 
palladium are decomposed by the contact of all the metals, 
except gold, platina, and silver. Fresh prepared muriate 
of tin occasions a dark orange coloured or brown precipi- 
tate, when mingled with neutralized solutions of salts of 
palladium. Muriate of tin is therefore a very delicate test 
for palladium. Green sulphate of iron precipitates palla- 
dium in a metallic state, and if the experiment be carefully 
conducted, the precipitate is nearly equal in weight to tlie 
palladium employed. Prussiate of potash occasions an 
olive-coloured precipitate, when dropped into a solution of 
palladium. The prussiate of palladium, separated by a 
neutral solution of prussiate of mercury, has tlie power, 
when heated to about 500<) Fahr. of detonating with a 
noise similar to that occasioned by firing an equal quantity 
of gun-powder ; the light produced during the detonation 
is proportionally feeble, and can only be seen in the dark.. 
Hydro-sulphurets, and water holding in solution sulphu* 
rated hydrogen gas, occasion an intensely brown coloured 
precipitate, when mingled with solutions of palladium. 
Palladium readily alloys with other metals. It has the 
property, in common with platina, of destroying the colour 
of gold, when combined with that metal, even in a very 
minute proportion. Thus one part of palladium, fusf^ 
with six of gold, reduces the colour of the gold nearb ^ 
that of the white metal employed. Prussiate of me-'^O^ 
separates palladium from all its solutions ; it is th^'^^*^^ 
the best test for detecting the presence of this met^* 

Such are the leading characteristic properties o^ palla- 
dium; there are others not less remarkable ^^^^P^ ^^ 
metal possesses in common with platina, itc which we 
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refer to Dr. Wollaston's paper on the discovery of pal* 
ladium.* 

METHOD OF OBTAINING PALLADIUM. 

The most easy and expeditious method for obtaining 
palladium, as recommend by Dr. Wollaston, is the follow- 
ing- , 

Let any quantity of platina of commerce be dissolved in 

a sufficient quantity of nitro-muriatic acid, and free the 
solution as mnrb an possible of its excess of acid (if it con- 
tains any) by evaporation, or by the addition of an alkali. 
This being done, mingle the solution with a prussiace of 
mercury, until no farther cloudiness ensues, taking care to 
leave the mixture to stand for some minutes. The yellow- 
ish-white precipitate which is there deposited is prussiate 
of palladium. To obtain that metal in a pure state, let the 
precipitate be heated to redness, and palladium will be ob- 
tained in a state of piu-i^, amounting to about four or five 
tenths per cent* upon the quantity of the ore of platina 
employed. 

REMARK....It is no matter whether the solution of the 

ore of platina has been rendered neutral by evaporation of 

redundant acid, or saturated by the admixture of pot-ash, 

of soda, or ammonia, by lime or magnesia, by mercury, by 

copper or by iron, or whether the platina has or has not 

been precipitated ftx)m the solution by muriate of ammonia. 

The prussiate of mercurj' acts equally well in either case, 

for prussiate of mercury Dr. Wollaston found peculiarly 

adapted to precipitate palladium, exclusively of all other 

meials, on account of the great affinity of mercury for the 

nrussic acid, which in this case prevents the precipitation 

V iron or copper. Dr. Wollaston observed that die pro- 

FVtion of mercury did not by any means influence the 

Q^^Ntity of palladium, for he in vain endeavoured to obtain 

* ^^r portion of palladium than -i^ths or -^ths grain 

from e»jgjy hundred grains of the ore of platina, by using 

more d, the prussiate of mercury, or by procuring any 

precipita^ by the same means from a solution of pure 

platina. 

• Nicholson'B hmriMi, Jan. 1805, p. 34. and ibid. Feb. 1806, p. 117. and 
likewise FhiioM>pb. Trans. 1805. p. 316. 
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The decomposition of muriate of paUadium by pruasiate 
of mercury, Dr. Wollaston observes, is not effected solely 
by the superior affinity of mercury for muriatic acid, but is 
assisted also by the greater afiinity of prussic acid for pal- 
ladium ; for he found that prussiate of palladium may be 
formed by boiling* oxyd of palladium in a solution of prus- 
siate of mercury. 

Other processes for obtaining palladium may be found 
in Dn Wollaston's paper before quoted. 
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PAKT LX- 



NATURAL HISTORY OF RHODIUM. 

THIS is another metal lately discovered by Dn Wd- 
laston. It exists in the ore of platina. Or. Wollaston 
has called it Rhodium, from the rose-colour which is 
peculiar to the dilute solutions of the salts containing this 
metal. 

PROPERTIES OF RHODIUM. 

The specific gravity of rhodium is about 11. Rhodium 
combines readily with all the metals except mercury. When 
an alloy of silver or gold with rhodium is digested in nitric 
or nitro-muriatic acid, the rhodium remains untouched; 
but when alloyed with three times its weight of bismuth, 
copper, or lead, each of these alloys may be dissolved com* 
pletely in a mixture, by measure, of two parts of muriatic 
and one of nitric acid. The lead appears preferable, as it 
is reduced by evaporation to an insoluble muriate of lead. 
The muriate of rhodium then exhibits the rose-colour from 
which the name of the metal has been derived. It is not 
precipitable by prussiate of potash, nor by muriate of am- 
monia, nor by hydro-sulphuret of ammonia. Carbonate of 
potash, soda, or ammonia, do not disturb the solutions of 
rhodium ; but the same alkalies in a pure state, or freed 
from carbonic acid, decompose the solutions of rhodium : 
the precipitate, which b of a yellow colour, is soluble in all 
the acids. 
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METHOD OF OBTAINING RHODIUM. 

Into a solution of the ore of platina, which has been 
previously precipitated by the admixture of muriate of 
ammonia, and from which the ammoniacal muriate of pla- 
tina has been separated, suspend a cylinder, or thin slips of 
zinc, or iron. All the metals which are left in the solution 
are dius thrown down in the form of a black powder. This 
being done, transfer the precipitate, without drying itj into 
a flask containing very dilute nitric acid, and assist the 
action by a gentle heat ; by this means the copper and lead 
become dissolved. Then transfer the residue into dilute 
nitro-muriatic acid, and when the solution is effected, add 
to it a portion of muriate of soda, equal in weight to about 
/^th of the ore of {datina employed for obtaining the first 
solution : evaporate the whole by a gende heat. The dry 
mass obtained ccmtains the muriate of soda and platina, 
palladium, and rhodium. On washing this precipitate re- 
peatedly in small quantities of alcohoU the muriate of pla- 
tina and soda, as well as the palladium, become separated, 
and the salt of rhodium remains behind in a state of purity ; 
from this the rhodium may be obtained, by merely dissolv- 
ing it in water, and precipitating the solution by suspend- 
ing in it a cylinder of zinc. The black powder which is 
obtained is rhodium. The rhodium thus prepared acquires 
a vfhitt metallic lustre with borax, but it appears infusible 
by any degree of heat, it may be rendered fusiUe by 
arsenic, and also by sulphur, both of which may again be 
separated by a continued heat. The metallic button thus 
obtained is not malleable. 

For a fuller account of this metal the reader is referred 
to the Philosoph. Trans. 1804, p. 428* 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF IRIDIUM. 

THIS metal has been lately discovered by Mr. Teimant, 
who. found it in the black powdet, which remains behind 
on treating the ore of platina with nitro-mtiriatic acid* 
The property which this metal possesses of exhibiting^ 
during its solution in muriatic acid, a striking variety of 
colours arising from variations in its degrees of oxygena- 
tion, entitled Mr. Tennant to call it iridium. 

Dr. Wollastpn has since discovered that this metallic 
substance forms (in combination with another metal, call- 
ed Osmium) a peculiar ore which is always mixed with 
the grains or ore of platina of commerce. 

The following are the properties of the ore of iridium, as 
stated by Dr. Wollaston. It is totally insoluble in nitro- 
muriatic acid, and it appears in minute grains : these grains 
are about the size of diose of crude platina, but are much 
harder; they are not at all malleable ; they consist of lami- 
na possessing a peculiar lustre. The specific gravity of the 
ore of iridium Dr. Wollaston found to be about 19.5, 
whereas the specific gravity of the ore of platina was only 
17.7. 

PROPERTIES OF IRIDIUM. 

Iridium is of a white colour, and perfectly infusible. 
It does hot combine with sulphur nor widi arsenic. 
Lead easily unites with iridium, but may be separated 
again by cupellation, leaving the iridium upon the cupel 
in the form of a coarse black powder. Copper forms 
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with iridium a very maUeable alloy, which, after cupella- 
doQ with the addition of lead, left to Mr. Teonant a small 
portioD of the iridium, but much less than in the former 
case. Iridium combines with silver. The alloy is perfectly 
malleable. Iridium cannot be separated from silver be 
cupellation. The compound of iricUum and silver does not 
appear to be a perfect homogeneous mass, but a mere me- 
chanical mixture : the iridium appeared to Mr. Tennant 
merely diffused through the substance of the silver, in die 
state of a fine poM^er. Gold alloyed with iridium is not 
freed from it by cupellation nor by quartation with silver. 
The compound is malleable, and does not difier much in 
cblour from pure gold, though the portion of the alloy be 
very considerable* If the gold or stiver is dissolved, the 
iridium is left in the form of a black powder. The other 
properties of iridium remain to be investigated* It is this 
metal which gives a red colour to the triple salts of platina 
with muriate of ammonia. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING IRIDIUM. 

The process employed by Mr. Tennant for obtaining 
iridium consisted in treating the black powder which always 
remains after the solution of the ore of platina in nitro- 
muriatic acid, alternately with potash and muriatic acid. 
Mr. Tennant introduced a quantity of the black powder 
before mentioned into a silver crucible, with a large portion 
of soda, and fused the mixture for some time. The alkaline 
mass being dissolved in water, bad acquired a deep orange, 
or brownish yellow colour, but much of the powder re- 
mained undissolved. T(tts powder, on being digested in 
muriatic acid^ifforded a oark blue solution, which after- 
wards became of a dusky olive green, and finally, by con- 
tinuing the heat, of a deep red colour. Part of the powder 
being yet left undissolved by the muriatic acid, was again 
heated with alkali, and by the alternate application of the 
alkali and acid a complete solution was at last obtained. 
The alkaline fluid, containing the oxyd of a volatile metal 
(osmium) not yet noticed, but which shall be described 
presendy, was put aside. The acid Bolution contsuned the 
metal iridium, (and also a small portion of osmium). To 
obtain the muriate of iridium, free ftx)m the other metal, 
the solution was evaporated to dryness ; the dry mass wa9 
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again dissolved in water, and suiFered to crystallize. It 
yitrlded distinct octahedral crystals. These crystals, oo 
being dissolved in water, gave a deep red coloured sola« 
tion, inclining to orange. With an infu&ion of galls, no 
precipitate was formed, but the colour was instantly and 
almost entirely taken away. Muriate of tin, carbonate of 
soda, and prussiate of potash, produced nearly the same 
efiect. Ammonia precipitated the oxyd, but retained a part, 
and acquired a purple colour. The alkalies also precipitated 
the greater part of the oxyd, and if added in excess, a por^* 
tion of the oxyd became again dissolved, which imparted 
to the solution a yellow colour. Ml the metals, except 
gold and platina, produced a dark or black precipitate, 
when mingled with the muriatic solution of iridium, and 
rendered it at the same time colourless. To obtain the 
iridium in a pure state, the octahedral crystals of muriate 
of iridium need merely be exposed to heat ; both the mu* 
riatic acid as well as the oxygen are driven off, and the 
metal is obtained pure. 

For a further account of this metal the reader is referred 
to Mr. Tennant's paper, in the Philosoph. Trans, for 1804; 
or Nicholson's Journal, No. 37, 1 805, p. 24. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF OSMIUM. 

THIS is another new metal discovered by Mr. Tennant. 
The name of osmium is given to it on accomit of the oxyd 
of it being exceedingly volatile, and diffusing, on being 
volatilized, a peculiar pungent odour. This metal like- 
wise exists in the black Aprder, mixed with the ore of pla- 
tina. 

PROPERTIES OF OSMIUM. 

Osmium in the state of a metal is not acted on by any 
acid, at least no effect is produced by boiling it for some 
time in nitro-muriatic acid. When heated in a silver cup 
with alkali, an union, is easily effected; the compound 
is soluble in water, and the solution is of a yellowish 
colour. A^ 

The alkaline solution of osmium is decomposable by 
acids : the oxyd thus produced is soluble in water ; it stains 
the skin of a dark colour, which cannot be effaced: 
tincture of galls added to the aqueous solution of osmium 
presentiy becomes of a purple colour, and afterwards 
changes to a deep violet. The solution of the oxyd of 
osmium becomes somM|hat ye]}pw, when mingled with 
liquid ammonia, and subtly so widi carbonate of soda* 
It is not affected by magnesia^ nor by carbonate of lime ; 
but with lime a solution is formed of a bright yellow 
colour. The solution with lime gives with galls a deep 
red precipitate, which becomes blue by acids. It pro- 
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duces an effect on a solution of platina or gold, but precipi- 
tates lead of a yellowish brown, arsenic of a white, and 
muriate of tin of a brown colour. The oxyd of osmium 
becomes of a dark colour with alcohol, and aftersome time 
separates in the form of black films, leaving the alcohol 
colourless. The same effect is produced by sulphuric ether, 
and much more quickly. The oxyd of osmium parts widi 
its oicygen to all the metals, except gold and platina* Sil- 
ver being kept in a solution of it for some time, acquires a 
black colour ; but does ndpbntirely deprive it of its odour- 
Copper, tin, lime, and phosphorus, quickly produce a black 
or gray powder, 4Pd deprive the solution of all smcAl, and 
of the capability of turning an infusion of galls of a beauti- 
ful blue colour. This black powder, which consists o^tkc 
osnrifHi in a metallic state, and the oxyd of the metal «n- 
ployea to precipitate it, may be dissolved in nitro-muriatic 
acid, and then becomes blue with infusion of galls. If the 
^pure oxyd of os^^ium deprived in water is agitated widi 
mercury, it very soon loses its peculiar odour, and the 
metal combining with the quick^k^r forms a perfect amal- 
gam. Much of the mercury mjpoe separated by squeez- 
ing it through leather, which retains the amalgam of a 
firmer consistence. The remaining quicksilver being dis- 
tilled off, <a powder is left of a dark gray or blue colour, 
which is the osmium in a pure state* Osmium exposed to 
heat with excess of air evaporates entirely, difiusing at the 
same time the peculiar smell ; if the oxydation be carefully 
prevented, it does not seem in any degree volatile. Os- 
mium subjected to a strong white heftt, in a charcoal cruci- 
ble, does not melt, nor ^^ it suffer any apparent alteration 
whatever. Heated in aVnilar situation with copper, and 
with gold, it melts with each of these metals, and forms 
very malleable alloys. These compounds are easily solu- 
ble in nitro-muriatic acid, and yield by distillation the oxyd 
of osmium, possessing its usual properties. Pure osmium, 
though previously heated, is not soluble in acids, but rea- 
dily soluble in alkalies by heat: Acids expel from the 
alkaline solutions, the ox|pd of osttium ; the precipitate has 
the peculiar odour, and the capability of giving to infusioB 
of galls tiie vivid Uue colour biefore mentioned.' 
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METHOD OF OBTAINING OSMIUM. 

Osmium may be obtained by fusing any quantity of the 
black powder which b mixed with the ore of pladna, or 
which remains after dissolving the ore in nitro-muriatic 
acid, with at least four or six times its quantity of soda, 
or potash, dissolving the alkaline mass in water, and sim- 
pty distilling the solution previously mingled with an acid.* 
The oxyd of osmium is thus taken up by the water,- and 
passes over in the receiver. The sulpnuric acid being the 
least volatile, is the most proper for this purpose. But as 
even of this acid a litde is liable to pass over, a second 
slow distillation should be had recourse to, to obtain the 
oxyd of osmium in a pure state. The solution of the oxyd 
of osmium thus prociued is colourless ; it has a sweetiish 
taste, and strong odour. 

Another mode of obtaining the oxyd of osmium consists 
in distilling the black powder procured froin die ore of pla- 
tina with nitrate of potash. By this means the oxyd of os- 
mium is obtained in a more concentrated state. See Ten- 
nant's paper, on two new metals found in the black powder 
after the solution of platina. Philos. Trans. 1804$ and 
Nicholson's Journal, No. 37, 1805, p. 24. 

* Mr. TeOBUit notioedthst the oxyd of osmium eYen escapes in part 
by the mere afTusion of water upon the dry alkaline mass, as is mani- 
Ifftted by the pungent peculiar ooour, from which property its naoke has 
heen derived* 
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PART LXIIL 



THOUGH there seems to be an^mopt infinite varie^ 
of earthy substances scattered on the surface of this globe : 
yet when we examine them with a chemical eye, we find, 
not widiout surprise, that all the earth and stones which 
we tread under our feet, and which compose the largest 
rocks, as well as the numerous different specimens which 
adorn the cabinets of the curious, sure composed of a very 
few simple or elementary earths, in number no more dian 
six. 

ENUMERATION OF EARTHS. 

_ • 

Silex, • Zircon, 

Alumine, Yttria, ^ 

Glucine, Magnesia. W 

These are all the earths hitherto known : none of them 
yet have been decomposed, nor has the smallest proof been 
brought that they are compound ; we must therefore con- 
sider them as simple bodies, which nature presents to us 
completely formed, though one or more of them enters 
into the composition of a great many bodies. They have 
a variety of properties which are common to all. ^ 

GENERAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 0% 

EARTHS. '^ ^ 

All earths are diy incombustible bodies. They are 
insoluble in water and alcohol^ or nearly so. They have 
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little ov no taste* Their specific gravity does not exceed 
4.9. When perfectly pure th^jissume the form of a white 
powder, harsh to the touch. They are infusible. They 
are capable of combining with acids, when they form neu- 
tral salts. 4hey are likewise disposed to unite with the al- 
kalies, with sulphur, and phosphorus ; with metallic oxyds^ 
and with each other, either by fusion or soluticHi in water. 

Every one of these characters isnot perhaps rigorously 
applicable to each of these bodies ; but they^ all possess a 
sufficient number of them to render it useful to arrange 
them under one class. 

Stones differ from earths principally in cohesion and 
hardness, and therefore are .included under the same gene- 
ral name. 
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PART Lxnr. 

» 

SECT. L 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SILEX% 

SILEX, or siliceouB earth, » the prindpal constituait 
part of a very great number of the compound earths and 
stones forming the immense mass of the solid nucleus of 
the globe. It is the basis of almost all the scintillatmg 
stones, such as Jlint^ rock-crystal^ quartz^ og'atCj cakedony^ 
jasper^ &fc. The sand of rivers and of the sea-ahore chief- 
ly consist of it. It is deposited in vegetable substances 
forming petrified ivobd, occ. It is likewise precipitated 
from certain springs in a stalactitical form. It has been dis- 
covered in several waters in a state of solution, and is found 
in many plants particularly grasses and equisetums. Pro- 
fessor Pavy has proved diat it forms a part of the epi- 
dermis of these vegetables. It is never met with abso- 
lutely pure in nature. 

PROPERTIES OF SILEX. 

Silex, when perfectly pure, exists in die form of a 
white powder. It is insipid and inodorous. It is rough 
to the touch, cuts glass, and scratches or wears away me- 
tals. Its specific gravity is about 2.66. It is unalterable 
by the simple combustible bodies. When mixed with 
water it does not form a cohesive mas^. Its moleculae 
when diffused in water are precipitated with the utmost 
facility. It is not acted on by any acid, except the flua- 
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lie. When in a state of extreme division it is soluble in 
alkalies ; fused with them it forms glass. It melts with the 
phosphoric and boracic acids. It is unchangeable in the 
air, and unalterable by oxygen and the rest of the gazeous 
fluids. It has been considered as insoluble in water, but U 
appears when in a state of extreme division to be soluble in 
a minute quantity. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING SILEX. 

Silex may be obtained tolerably pure from flints, by the 
following prQcess : procure some common gun-flints, expose 
them in a crucible to a red heat, and then plunge them into 
cold water ; by this treatment they will become brittle, and 
easily reducible to powder. Mix them, when pulverized, 
with three or four times their weight of carbonate of potash, 
and let the mixture be fused in a dull red heat, in a silver 
crucible. We shall thus obtain a compound of alkali and 
silex, called siliceous potash. Dissolve this compound in 
water, filter the solution, and add to it diluted sulphiuic or 
muriatic acid. An immediate precipitation now ensues, 
and as long as this continues add freA portions of acid. 
JLet die precipitate subside ; pour off the fluid that floats 
above it ; and wash the precipitate with hot water till it 
. comes off tasteless. This powder when dry is silex. 

RATiONAL£....The acid added to 'the solution of flint 
unites to the potash, and forms sulphate or muriate of 
potash ; the siliceous earth is therefore precipitated. ^ 

R£HARK«...It is necessary to add excess of acid, in 
order that all the foreign earths which are present may be 
separated. 

If the solution of flints be diluted with a great quantity 
of water, as for instance, in the proportion of 24 parts to 
one, and in this state an acid be poured upon it, no per- 
ceptible precipitation will ensue ; the silex continues sus- 
pended in the fluid, and is invisible on account of its trans- 
parency ; but it may be made to appear by evaporating part 
of the water. 

The solution of flint, on account of its affinity with 
carbonic acid, is also in course of dme decomposed by mere 
contact with air. 

VOL. II. 25 
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Another method of obtaining silex exceedingly pure is 
to separate it from the fluoric acid. We shall notice this 
process in treating of tjiat acid. 

SECT. II. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF SILEX. 

Experiment I. 

Sikx when mixt with water does not form a cohesive com- 
pound^ but separates instantly* 

LET any quantity of silex and water be mingled toge- 
ther in a phial, the silex will instantly separate, and the 
water remain transparent as before. 

Experiment II. 

Sikx is not acted on by any acid except the fluoric* 

Put a determinate quantity of silex in a Florence flask, 
and boil it in any quantity of sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, 
acetic, &c. acid ; on decanting the acid and examining 
the earth when dry, it will be found to have sustained no 
loss of weight. A proof that the Ucid has dissolved nothing. 

Experiment III. 

Silex is soluble injluoric acid. 

Put one part of silex into twelve of fresh prepared fluoric 
acid, contained in a leaden or tin botde ; close the bottle 
with a stopper made of wax ; let it stand for a few days^ 
and agitate it frequendy. On examining the contents, the 
silex will be found to be dissolved in the acid. 

Experiment IV. 

Silex is dissolved by alkalies in the humid xvayy xvlien in a 

state of extreme division* 

This may be proved by boiling one part of pure silex, 
minutely divided, in a silver vessel with twenty parts by 
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weight of a concentrated solution of potash or soda* ^ The 
earth will be dissolved, and may be separated again by 
the addition of an acid. 

Experiment V. 

- Sikx is soluble in alkalies by fusion* 

The method of obtaining silex, as mentioned before, 
furnishes a proof of this fact. 

Experiment VI. 
Silex is fusible with the phosphoric and boracic acidsm 

Place a few grains of silex and glacial acid of phospho- 
rus, or borax, on a piece of charcoal, and urge it by means 
of the blow-pipe ; the mixture will melt, and form a glo- 
bule of transparent glass. 

The other properties of this earth may be investigated 
without any description. 

FORMATION OF GLASS. 

Glass is usually obtained by mixing silex w]th a proper 
proportion of soda or potash, and exposing this mixture to 
a violent heat.* 

Wheji these substances are completely fused and have 
acquired a certain degree of iieat, which is known by the 
fluidity of the mass, par^of the melted matter is taken out 
at the end of a long hollow tube, which is dipped into it, 
and turned about until a sufficient quantity is taken up ; 
the workman at each turn rolling it gently upon a piece of 
iron, to unite it more intimately. He then blows through 
the tube, till the melted mass at the extremity swells like 
a bubble ; after which he rolls it again on a smooth sur- 
face to polish it, and repeats the blowing until the glass is 
brou^Tit as near the size and form of the vessel required, 
as he thinks necessary. 

• Any three earths brought into fusion will also produce a glass, but 
not equal to the ingredients commonly employed. T. C. 
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If it be a common bottle, the melted matter at the end 
6f the tube is put into a mould of the exact size and shape 
of its body, and the neck is formed on the outside by draw- 
ing out the ductile glass. 

If it be a vessel with a large or wide orifice, the glass 
in its melted state is opened and widened with an iron 
tool ; after which being again heated, it is whirled about 
with a circular motion, and by means of the centrifugal 
force thus produced is extended to the size required. 
Should a handle, foot, or any thing else of the kind be 
required, these are made separately, and stuck on in its 
melted state. 

Window'^lass is made in a similar manner, except that 
the mass at die end of the tube is formed into a cylindrical 
shape, which being cut longitudinally, by scissors or shears, 
is gradually bent back until it becomes a flat plate. 

Large plate-glass for looking glasses, &c. is made by suf- 
fering the mass in a state of complete fusion to flow upon 
a casting-table, with iron ledges to confine the melted mat- 
ter, and as it cools a metallic roller is passed over it to re- 
duce it to a uniform thickness. There are different kinds 
of glass manufactured for diiferent purposes ; the principal 
of these are Jlint-glass^ crcwn-glass^ and bottle-glass. 

Flint-glass is the densest, most transparent, colourless, 
and beauti^. It is often called crystal* The best kind 
is said to be manufactured in this capital from 120 parts of 
white siliceous sand, 40 parts of pearl-ash, 35 of red oxyd 
of lead, 13 of nitrate of potash, and 25 of black 'oxyd of 
manganese. 

This is the most fusible glass. It is used for botdes 
and other utensils intended to be cut and polished, and for 
various ornamental purposes. 

Crorvn-glass difl*ers from the preceding in containing no 
lead. It is manufactured of soda and fine sand. This 
kind is used for panes of windows, &c. 

Bottle-glass is the coarsest of all. It is made of soda 
and common sand. Its green colour is owing to iron. It 
is the least fusible. 

Glass is often coloured by mixing with it, while in a 
fluid state, various metallic oxyds. It is coloured blue 
by the oxyd of cobalt ; red by the oxyd of gold ; green by 
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the oxyd of copper or iron ; yellow by the oxyd of silver or 
antimony ; and violet by the oxyd of manganese. 

The properties of glass are well known. Its hardness 
is very considerable ; its gravity varies from 2.3 to 4, ac- 
cording to the quantity of metallic oxyd which entered 
into its composition. Though glass when cold is britde, 
it is one of the most ductile bodies known. If a thread of 
melted |;lass be drawn out and fastened to a reel, the whole 
of the glass can be spun off on the reel, and by cutting the 
threads at a certain length, there is obtained a sort of sil- 
ver feather of glass. A thread of glass, when red-l^t, 
may be drawn or spun so fine as to be scarcely visible to 
the naked eye. It is almost perfectly elastic, and of 
course is one of the most sonorous bodies. Fluoric acid 
dissolves it at common temperatures, and alkalies at high 
degrees of heat» These are the only agents known which 
act upon it. * 

Ghss utensils, unless very small and thin, require to be 
gradually cooled in an oven. This operation is called an- 
nealings and is necessary to prevent their cracking by change 
of temperature, wiping, or slight accidental scratches. 

There are two toys made of unannealed glass, which, 
though commonly used for the amusement of children, 
exhibit phenomena which justly interest die curiosity of 
the philosopher, we mean Prince Rupert's drop, and the 
Bologna flask, or philosophical phiaL 

Prince Ruperts drop is made by letting drops of melted 
glass fall into water ; the drop a^umes by that means an 
oval form, with a tail or neck resembling a retort. These 
drops are said to have been invented by Prince Rupert, 
and are therefore called by his name. They possess the 
singular property, that if a small portion of the tail is bro- 
ken off, the whole bursts into powder, with a kind of ex- 
plosion, and a considerable shock is communicated to the 
hand that grasps it. Their explosion in the dark is said to 
oe attended with a flash of light ; this, however, is a mis- 
takai: a flash of light indeed is produced if the drop be 
broken in a glass-receiver, but in that case the flash pro- 
ceeds from the action of the projected particles, forcibly 
striking against the body of the glass ; but no such pheno- 
menon takes place if the drop be broken in free space. 
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The Bohgna^or philosophical phial^ is a small cyliDdrical 
vessel of glass which has been suddenly cooled, open at 
the upper end, and rounded at the bottom* It is generally 
made so thick at the bottom, that it will bear a smart blow 
against a hard body without breaking ; but if a litde peb- 
ble or piece of flint is let fall into it, it immediately cracks, 
and the bottom falls into pieces. 

R£MARK..«*Conceming the cause of the phenomena of 
both these bodies, different opinions have been advanced. 
The most general is founded on the assumption that the 
dimensions of bodies which are suddenly cooled remaun 
shorter than if the cooling had been more gradual. The 
dimensions, therefore, of the smooth external surface of 
these glasses, which are suddenly cooled, are supposed to 
be shorter than is adapted to tl^ accurate envelopement of 
the internal part, which is necessarily cooled in a more gra- 
dual manner ; if, therefore, by a crack or fissure, a solu- 
tion of the continuity takes place in the external coat, the 
sudden action of the parts which remained in a state of ten- 
tension to recover that of perfect expansion, is supposed to 
effect the destruction of the mass. 

Other philosophers again have been inclined to suspect 
that the phenomenon arises from a quantity of air being in- 
cluded in the substance of the glass which rushes suddenly 
out, if the surface which incarcerates it becomes broken. 
Mr. Lambert, on the contrary, maintains an opinion dia- 
metrically opposite to this : he supposes, that during the 
sudden cooling of the glass, vacuities are formed between 
its particles, and that they are sealed up by the smooth sur* 
face of the external covering, so that on the continuity of 
that surface being interrupted, the air suddenly rushing in 
occasions the bursting of the drop. 
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SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF ALUMINE. 

THIS earth derives its name from alum, of which it 
forms the base. It constitutes the lower strata of moun- 
tains and plains. It arrests the waters, and causes them to 
rise in springs to the surface of the earth. It enters into 
the natural composition of the schistus, and all those stones 
and earths called argillaceous, such wi potter* a clayyfuller^s 
earthy leptdolite^ mica^ corundum^ £sPc. Hitherto it has not 
been found in a state of absolute purity. 

PROPERTIES OF ALUMINE. 

Alumine is white, and soft to the touch. It is insipid, 
adheres to the tongue, and occasions a sense of dryness 
in the mouth. When moistened with a small quantity of 
water it forma a tenacious, ductile, kneadable paste. 
When heated to redness it shrinks considerably in bulk, 
and at last it becomes so hard as to strike fire with flint. 
After being ignited, it is no longer capable of being knead* 
ed with water into a ductile mass. It recovers, however, 
this propertyby solu^on in an acid and subsequent preci* 
pitation. Alkalies dissolve it in the humid way, and form 
compounds decomposable by acids. It dissolves slowly in 
all acids. It possesses a powerful attraction for lime. The 
most intense heat of our furnaces is not able to melt it, but 
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it becomes fusible when lime is added. Lavoisier baa 
proved that it is 'capable of emeriog into a kind of fusion 
like paste, by the action of oxygen gas ; it then cuts glass 
and resists the file. It absorbs water and carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere. By its mixture with water and silex, 
it acquires great solidity. It does not unite with any com* 
bustible substance, but becomes fused into coloured frits 
with metallic oxyds. Its specific gravity is 2. It is em- 
ployed in a multitude of arts. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING ALUMINE. 

Take any quantity of alum of commerce, dissolve it in 
six parts of boiling distilled water, and add to this solu- 
tion, when cold, liquid ammonia, till no further precipitate 
ensues. Then heat the whole nearly to the boiling point 
for a few minutes, and transfer it on a filter. In propor- 
tion as the fluid passes off, pour more water over the pre- 
cipitate till it passes tasteless. Let the precipitate obtain- 
ed, while yet in a pasty state, be transferred into a glass or 
Wedgwood's basin, and add to. it muriatic acid in small 
quantities at a time, until the whole is dissolved. Then 
evaporate the solution, till a drop of it, when suflfered to 
cool on a plate of glass, yields minute crystals : on letting 
it now cool, crystals of alum will be deposited. Remove 
these crystals by decanting the fluid, and renew the evapo- 
ration, until, on further cooling, no more crystals are 
formed. Nothing now but pure alumine remains in the 
s<4ution ; the fluid may therefore be decomposed by adding 
to it gradually liquid ammonia till no further precipitate 
ensues. The precipitate thus obtsdned, when well washed 
and dried, is pure alumine. 

REHARK....llie process recommended in general, by 
s]^8tematic writers for obtaining alumine differs from this ; 
it consists in decomposing a solution of alum of commerce 
by an excess of a carbonated alkali, washing the obtained 
precipitate, and exposing it to a sufficient heat to drive 
ofi* the carbomc acid. This method, however, is imperfect, 
for if the alumine thus obtained be Ideated with charcoal, 
and a diluted acid is added to the mixture, sulphurated 
hydrogen gas will be liberated. It adheres to the tongue; 
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and emits a peculiar odour whea breathed upon. Sure 
signs that it is not pure. 

It must be obvious that alumine cannot be obtained 
absolutely pure in this manner : for alum is a triple com- 
pound, consisting of alumine, potash, and sulphuric acid ia 
excess. When this^ excess of acid is saturated, by adding 
to the solution an alkali, or even pure alumine, a highly 
insoluble salt (sulphate of alumine) is produced, differing 
from alum only in the proportion of its base. When we 
therefore gradually add to a solution of alum a carbonated 
alkali, the first effect of the alkali is, to saturate the excess 
of the sulphuric acid, and the precipitate consists principally 
of the salt which is insoluble in water. A further quantity 
of the alkali effects instantly a decomposition of part of the 
salt, which, in proportion as it takes place, becomes mixed 
with the alumine ; and it is thus covered from the fiuther 
action of the alkali. This being the case, it is obvious that 
no subsequent washing can do more than separate the sul« 
phate of potash, and therefore the residuum, instead of be- 
mg pure alumine, contains also a variable proportion of true 
sulphate of alumine ; the sulphuric acid of which becoming 
decomposed on heating it in contact with charcoal) ac- 
counts for the sulphurated hydrogen gas produced by the 
affusion of an acid. 



SECT. n. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER* 

TIES OF ALUMINE. 



Experiment L 



Alumine possesses a pcnverful attraction for hme* 

THIS may be proved by agitating together fircsh prc- 

Eared lime-water and alumine. On separating the water 
y filtration, it will be found to be totally deprived of the 
lime it held in solution. 

VOL. II. 26 
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EZPBRIHENT II. 

, Abmine is sohibk in liquid alkalies* 

If one part of alumine be boiled for some time, with six 
of potash, soda, 8cc. in a sufficient quantity of water, a per- 
fect combination will take place, wluch\na7 be decomposed 
again, either wholly or in part, by the addition of an acid* 

EZPERIICENT j[IL 

Alumine eombinee with eilex in the humid way. 

If we mingle together, a concentrated solution of alu- 
mine in potash, and a like solution of silex, and suffer the 
mixture to stand for a few hours, a precipitate takes place 
consisting of alumine and sikx. 

RaMARK,...This experiment proves that there exists a 
strong affinity between silex and alumine. Guyton de Mor^ 
veau has been deceived in every instance of the affinities, 
which he attributes to the earths upon each other,* except- 
ing in this case which has been observed before him by 
Chenevix«f He has attributed phenomena to substances 
which do not partake of it, but which resulted from the 
impurity of its re-agents. 

Experiment IV. 

Alumine J sulphur and charcoal form a compound which 
takes fire spontaneously in atmospheric cur* 

C Preparation of pyrophorus.) 

In order to prepare pyrophorus, equal parts of powder- 
ed alum and brown sugar are melted over the fire, and 
are kept stirring, till reduced to dryness. The mixture 
is then to be finely powdered, and introduced into a com- 
mon phial, coated widi clay, to which a glass tube, open 
at each end, is luted, to allow the escape of the gases diat 
are produced. The phial must then be set in the fire, sur- 
rounded by sand, in a crucible. Gas will issue from the 
open end of the tube, and may be inflamed by a lighted 
paper. When this ceases to escape, the crucible may be 

• Ann. de Chim. XXXL f FbiL IVuis. May, 1602L 
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removed from the fire ; and a litde moi&tdaf pressed down 
upon the open end of the tubej to prevent the access of air 
to the contents of the phial. 

The pyronhorus thus formed is a black and very light 
powder^ which instandy takes fire, when poured out of the 
bottle into the air ; and inflames vividly in oxygen gas* 

RATioivALE.*.««The accension of > pyrophorus is thus 
accounted for by Gren.* Part of the charcoal decomposes 
in a red heat psut of the 'sulphuric acid of the sulphate of 
alumine, and becomes converted into carbonic acid, gas, 
which escapes ; the sulphuric acid is thus pardy converted 
into sulphur, which sublimes and bums. During these 
changes, the potash, which is present in the alum of com- 
merce, unites to part of the sulphur, and forms with it a 
sulphuret of potash, and there remains the superfluous part 
of die coal that had been blended with the sulphate of alu- 
mine. The constituent parts of the pyrophorus are con- 
sequendy exceedingly dry potash, sulphur, charcoal, and 
alumine. On exposure to air, the first rapidly attracts its 
moisture, and is heated with it. This heat is sufficient to 
inflame the sulphur ; because sulphur is already, by its own 
nature, when combined with alkaline substances, by fal* 
more disposed to decompose oxygen gas. Lastly, this 
ignition of the sulphur in die p3rrophorus is communicated 
to the coaly particles, that, at die beginning of its prepara* 
tioD, were mingled with the sulphate of alumine* 

METHOD OF MAKING POTTERY. 

Pottery, or stone-ware of aU sorts, from the coarsest 
brown pitcher to the finest porcelain, is made of alumine 
and silex. The use of the flint is to give strength to the 
ware, so that it may preserve its solidity during baking. 
In making the English stone-ware, care is taken to employ 
only the fine parts of the alumine and chert, a species of 
flint. With this view the alumine is much beaten in water, 
by which the fine parts, being mixed with the fluid, are 
suspended, while the coarser sink to the bottom of the ves- 
seL The thick liquid is further purified by passing it 
through hair and lawn sieves of difierent fineness ; after this 
the liquid is mixed into various proportions for different 

a 

* Gren'iB Principles of Chemutryy tdL I. p. 356. 
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wares, with another liquor of about the same density, and 
consisting of ground flints. The mixture is then gradu- 
ally dried in a kiln, and after being beaten to a proper con- 
sistence it becomes fit for being formed at the wheel, into 
dishes, plates, bowls, &c« When the ware has been baked 
or exposed to a heat for a certain time, it is glazed, or made 
to undergo a partial vitrificadon at the surface, without 
which it would be pervious to fluids. Ordinary pottery is 
glazed eidier with oxyd of lead, or by throwing common 
salt over it in the furnace. 

The yellow or queen's ware is made of the same sub- 
stances as the common flint ware, but in different propor- 
tions. The glazing is also different; it is made by mixing 
together in water, to a consistence of cream, 112 parts dt 
carbonate of lead, 24 parts of ground flint, and 6 of flint 
glass* The ware before it is glazed is baked in the fire, by 
which it acquires the property of strongly imbibing moist- 
ure ; it is then dipped in this composition, and quickly 
taken out* It is afterwards exposed a second time to the 
£re, in a kiln, by which means the glaze it has imbibed is 
melted, a thin glossy coat is formed upon its surface, 
which is more or less yellow, according as a greater or less 
proportion of lead has been used* Porcelain, or china, is 
a semi-vitrified earthen ware of an intermediate nature, 
between common wares and glass. Chinese porcelain is 
said to be composed of two ingredients, one of which is a 
hard stone called Petuntse^ which they carefully grind to a 
very fine powder 4 and the pther, called by them Kaolin^ 
is a white earthy substance, which they mix intimately with 
the ground stone. The former is of the siliceous, and the 
latter of the aluminous, nature. 

The manufacture of bricks is a coarser species of the 
same art. 
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8BCT.L 

NATURAL HISTORY OF GLUCINE. 

FOR the discoveiy of this earth we are indebted to 
Vauquelin^ who found it in 1795, in the Aigue-marine or 
beryl, a transparent stone of a green colour, and in the 
Emerald of Peru. It exists combined with silex, argil, 
lime, and oxyd of iron in the one ; and with the same eartShs, 
with oxyd of chrome, in the other. It has lately been dis- 
covered in the Gadolinite by Mr. Ekeberg.* 

Its name is taken from the Greekf woiii {ghtkus) which 
signifies sweet or saccarine, because it gives that taste to 
the salts it forms. 

PROPERTIES OF GLUCINE. 

Glucine is white, light, and soft to the touch. It is insipidi 
and adheres to the tongue ; and is infusible by itself in the 
fire. Its specific gravity is 2.967. It is soluble in alkalies 
and their carbonates, and in all the acids except the carbonic 
and phosphoric, and forms with them saccharine aadslig^dy 
astringent salts. It is exceedingly soluble in sulphuric acid 
used to excess. It is fusible widi borax, and forms with it a 
transparent glass. It absorbs one-fourth of its weight of 
carbonic acid. It decomposes sulphate of alumine. It is 
not precipitated by the hydrosulphurets, nor by prussiate of 
potash, but by all the succinates. Its affinity for the acids 
is intermediate between magnesia and alumine. 

* Journal des Minesy An. X. No. 20. 
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METHOD OP OBTAINING GLUCINE* 

To obtain glucine, reduce some beryl to an impaipabfe 
powder, fuse it with lliree times its weight of potash, and 
dissolve the mass in muriatic acid. Separate die silex by 
evaporation and filtradon, and decompose the remaining 
fluid by adding carbonate of potash ; re-dissolve the deposit 
when washed in sulphuric acid, and by mingling this solu- 
tion with sulphate of potash, sulphate of alumine will be 
obtained which^ crystallizes. 

Then mix the fluid with a solution of carbonate bf am- 
monia, which must be used in excess ; filter and boil it, and 
a white powder will gradually fall down, which b glucine. 

SECT. n. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 

TIES OF GLUCINE. 

Although fflucine resembks ahmine in many of its proper- 
ties^ it possesses others which are diJferenU 

EXPERIMEKT I. 

DISSOLVE separately equal quantides of glucine and 
alumine in nitric acid to perfect saturation. The salt which 
results from the combination of the glucine with nitric acid 
does not crystallize, but forms, on drying, a kind of duc- 
tile paste ; its taste is highly saccharine, and afterwards 
astringent. The solution of this mass, when mixed with 
tincture of galls, produces instandy a brown-yellow pre- 
cipitate. 

On the contrary, the taste of the nitrate of alumine is not 
sweet, and its soludon does not produce any precipitate widi 
the same re-agent. 

Experiment II. 

To the solution of nitrate of glucine add borne oxalate of 
potash, no change will take place even after some days. 

On adding the same re-agent to nitrate of alumine, a 
very copious white precipitate will be produced. 
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EZPERIXERT III. 

Into a solutibn of nitrate of glucine let fall a solution of 
tartrite of potash, no change will be perceived. 

On adding the same solution to nitrate of alumine, a fla- 
ley deposit will immediately be formed, and the supernatant 
fluid will be colouriess. 

Experiment IV. 

On mixing a solution of nitrate of glucine with prusu- 
ate of potash, no change takes place. 

On adding the same test to a solution of nitrate of alu- 
mine a very copious white precipitate is obtained, which 
becomes greenish at the end of some hours. 

These experiments are sufficient to prove that glucine 
possesses peculiar properties, and that it is a distinct eardu 

It is not yet known to what purposes glucine may be ap- 
plied. If it should be discovered more abundantiy here- 
after, in combinations from which it can be easily separated, 
it may perhaps be employed for a variety of useful pur* 
poses in the arts, in chemistry, or medicine. The saccha- 
rine and slightly astringent taste of its saline combinations 
g^ves us reason to think that it possesses some ssdutaiy 
pn^rty, beneficial to animal economy. 
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SECT. L 

NATURAL HISTORY OF ZIRCON, OR 

JARGON, 

THIS earth was discovered in the year 19^93, by Klap- 
roth of Berlin, in the Zircon or Jargon, a gem first brought 
from the island of Ceylon, but also found in France, Spsun, 
and other parts of Europe.^ Its colour is either gray, 
greenish, yellowish, reddish-brown, or purple. It has lit- 
tle lustre, and is nearly opaque. It is likewise found in 
another gem, called the hyacinth. This stone is of a yel- 
lowish red colour mixed with brown. It possesses lustre 
and transparency. 

PROPERTIES OF ZIRCON. 

Zircon earth has a white cplour, is exceedingly heavy, 
and rough or harsh to the touch like silex. It has nei- 
ther taste nor odour, and is insoluble in water, but forms 
with it a kind of jelly* It melts with borax into a trans- 
parent colourless glass. It suffers in a charcoal crucible a 
pasty fusion by intense heat, and contracts in its dimen- 
sions, acquiring a gray colour and scin^lating hardness. 
In this state it is very hard and insoluble in acids. Its 
specific gravity is 4.3« Neither air nor combustible bodies 
act upon it. It is soluble in water, but retains while 

* The French snd German watches are frequenUy ornamented with a 
kind of false diamond called jargons^ which probably contain this earth. 
Mr. Solomon W. Conrad has found the Zircon in a granitic and quartz 
matrix near Trenton Bridge^ New-Jersey. T. C. 
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drying in the air a large quantity of it, which pves it the 
semi-transparency and appearance of a yellow jelly, or gum 
arabic ; it exhibits the same vitreous fracture. It unites 
with all the acMs and forms salts, differing from those of 
the other bases by being decomposable by alumine, glucine, 
the alkalies, and by mere heat* It fuses with alumine and 
silex. It is insoluble even by boiling in a solution of alka- 
lies, neither can it be fused with them by means of heat ; 
but it is soluble in alkaline carbonates. 

By these properties this earth may be distinguished from 
every other. It is still of no use in the arts. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING ZIRCON. 

Reduce the mineral to powder, mix it with three times 
its weight of potash, and fuse it in a crucible. Wash the 
obtained mass in distilled water, till the whole of the pot- 
ash be extracted ; then dissolve the residuum as far as pos- 
sible in diluted muriatic acid. Boil the solution to preci- 
pitate any silex it may contain, filter it, and gradually add 
solution of potash. The zircon will now become precipi- 
tated. Wash it repeatedly in distilled water, and dry it. 



SECT, n 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 

TIES OF ZIRCON. 

Experiment I. 

Stilphuric acid and zircon unite readihfm 

INTRODUCE zircon, gradually, into diluted sulphu- 
ric acid, until it dissolves no more when boiling hot. 
The salt which results from this combination is white, in- 
soluble in water, and without any sensible taste. Heat 
decomposes it, and leaves the zircon pure. It is not af- 
fected by acids, but alkalies and earths decompose it. 
Charcoal converts it, in a high temperature^ into a sulphu- 
ret, which is soluble in water, and affords by evaporation, 
crystals of hydrQ-sulphuret of zircon. 

VOL. II. 27* 
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Experiment IL 

Combination of nitric acid with zircon* 

This combination may be effected in a similar manner to 
ihe last. It is impossible, however, to saturate the nitric 
acid with this earth, so as to destroy its acid properties ; 
for the nitrate oi zircon always changes the blue infusions 
of vegetables in the sakne manner as acids. 

R£MARK....Nitrate of zircon dissolves in a small quan- 
tity of water. To obtain it in crj^stals, it is necessary to 
evaporate it in a very gentle heat, or by simple exposure to 
the air. 

The nitrate of zircon is decomposed, 1. by sulphuric 
acid, which forms-with it a white precipitate, soluble in an 
excess of that acid ; 2. by carbonate of ammonia, which 
produces in it a deposit, soluble in an excess of that salt ; 
3. by an infusion of galls in alcohol, a white precipitate is 
produced, soluble in an excess of the infusion. The greater 
part of the vegetable acids take zircon from the nitric acid, 
and form with it insoluble compounds. 

Experiment III. 

The muriatic acid unites readily with zircon^ when in a 
state of extreme comminution^ or when combined with 
carbonic acid. 

" This fact may be proved, by introducing zircon into 
muriatic acid in the usual manner, in either state. 

REMARK....Muriate of zircon has no colour. Its taste 
is astringent. It is very soluble in alcohol, to the flame 
of which it does not communicate any particular colour. 
The muriatic acid is expelled by heat. This salt forms 
concretions in the mouth in consequence of being decom- 
posed by the saliva. The solution of it affords, by a care* 
fill evaporation, small transparent needle-like crystals of a 
form difficult to be determined, which lose their transpa- 
rency in the air, by giving out a portion of the water of 
crystallization. 

Muriate of zircon is decomposed, 1. By sulphuric 
acid. A part of the sulphate of zircon which is formed 
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is precipitated in the form of heavy white flocks, while 
another portion is retained in 8<Jution by the muriatic 
acid. But if this acid be tiissipated by heat, the re- 
maining portion of the sulphate of zircon is gradually 
deposited ; and if the evaporation of the liquor be stopped 
before that is reduced to dryness, it forms a kind of jelly, 
by cooling, ^he sulphate of zircon is therefore soluble in 
muriatic acid ; and this solubility is increased by means of 
caloric 

2. The phosphoric, citric, tartareous, oxalic, and sacco- 
lactic acids decompose the muriate of zircon, and form with 
its base insoluble compounds, which are precipitated in the 
fomti of white flocks. 

3. The gallic acid precipitates the muriate of zircon, in 
Utieform of a white matter (or in that of a grayish green, if 
it contains iron.) The liquor in which the gallate of zir- 
con has been formed preserves a greenish colour ; and, 
diough fresh quantities of gallic acid do not occasion any 
more precipitation, the carbonate of ammonia separates a 
yery copious flocky matter, which has a purplish colour, 
similar to that of lees of wine. 

These experiments prove, 1. That the gallic acid has a 
greater affinity with zircon than the muriatic acid possesses, 
and that the gallate of zircon is scduble in muriatic acid, 
since a part of it remained in solution in the liquor which 
was separated by the carbonate of ammonia. 

2. Carbonate of potash, saturated with carbonic acid, 
precipitates zircon from its solution in muriatic acid : and' 
though this solution be made with effervescence, the pre- 
cipitate, when washed and dried in the air, retains a large 
portion of carbonic acid, for this earth afterwards produces 
a lively effervescence, when dissolved in acids. 

3. A solution of sulphurated hydrogen gas in water, 
mixed with a solution of zircon (containing iron) disturbs 
the transparency of the solution, and gives to it a reddish 
colour ; but it does not occasion a true precipitate. The 
hydro-sulphuret of ammonia instantly precipitates this 
salt of a beautiful green colour which becomes black 
when dry. This precipitate, when placed on burning 
coals, gives out the smell of sulphurated hydrogen gas, 
and becomes of a bluish, or slightly purplish, colour by 
pulverization; before it has been heated it affords a 
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powder of a pearl gray colour* This colour is owing to 
the oxyd of iron combined with the^ zircon* 

4. The carbonate of ammonia produces at first a deposi- 
tion in muriate of zircon, but fresh quantities of ammonia- 
cal salt re-clissolve the greater part of the precipitate. In 
this case a triple salt is formed, which may be decomposed 
by heat. • 

5. The prussiate of mercury produces in the adution of 
muriate of zircon a very copious precipitate, soluble in mu- 
riatic acid. The deposition cannot be owing to the com- 
bination of the mercury with the muriatic acid, for none of 
the salts into which it enters form a precipitate, with the 
prussiate of mercury. Were we even to suppose this case 
to be an exception, still the deposition would not be soluble 
in simple muriatic acid. 

6. A plate of zinc, introduced into a solution of muriate 
of zircon, occasions a slight effervescence, owing to the 
disengagement of hydrogen gas. The liquor becomes 
milky, and at the end of some 6acy% assumes the form of a 
white semi-transparent jelly. 

7. Pure alumine, decompoaes the muriate of zircon, by 
the assistance of a slight heat. The sdumine is dissolved, 
the liquor becomes milky, and assumes a gelatinous form in 
cooling. When the muriate of zirccm contains iron, it re- 
n^uns in solution with the alumine, so that the zircon which 
is precipitated does not contain any sensible quantitv of 
thatmetaL See Klaproth's Beitrage. VauqueUn, Ann. 
de Chim. tom. zxii. p. 179. 



YTTRIA. 



PART LXVIII. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF YTTRIA- 

THE discovery of this new earth in a fossil, termed by 
Gadolio Ytterby, from the place where it was found, baa 
lately been confirmed by Vauquelin and Klaproth. 

PROPERTIES OF YTTRIA, 

Yttria is the heaviest of the earths* Its specific gravity is 
4»842« It resembles glucine in several of its properties* It 
is smooth and insipid. It is infusible alone, but vitrifies 
with sub-borate of soda* It combines with the acids, and 
is precipitated from those solutions by ammonia and prus- 
aiate of potash* It is also precipitatied by tannin* The pre- 
cipitate IS not soluble in acetous acid* As some of its salts 
are^ coloured, and its weight nearly approaches to that of 
metals, it is considered as the link which connects the 
metals with the earths* It differs from glucine in not be- 
ing soluble m fixed alkalies, nor being precipitated by the 
succinates* Its attraction for the acids is also in general 
stronger than that of glucine, and its saline compounds 
have not the same saccharine taste* Its other properties 
have not yet been examined* 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF MAGNESIA. 

THIS earth is not found pure in nature, but is obtained 
by art from some of its combinations. It gives a peculiar 
character to the substances of which it forms a part. The 
stones which contain magnesia, in considerable quantity, 
have generally a smooth and unctuous feel, a greenish cast, 
a fibrous or striated texture, and a silky lustre* Among them 
we may mention, tak^ steatite^ terpentine j ckloritey asbestos^ 
actynolitej jade or nephritic stone^ baikalitey boracite^ i^c. 
It is likewise found neutralized with various acids. It has \ 
been discovered by Vauquelin, in several sea-plants** 

PROPERTIES OF MAGNESIA. 

Magnesia does not form with water an adhesive ductile 
mass. It is in the form of a very white spongy powder, 
soft to the touch, and perfectly tasteless. It is very 
^lighdy soluble in water. It absorbs carbonic acid gradu-^ 
ally from the atmosphere. It changes very delicate blue 
vegetable colours to green. Its attraction to the acids is 
weaker than those of the alkalies. Its salts are pardally 
decomposed by ammonia, one part of the magnesia being 

frecipitated, and the other forming a triple compound, 
ts specific gravity is about 2.3. It is infusible even by 
the most intense heat ; but when mixed with some of the 
other earths it becomes fusible. It combines with sulphur. 
It does not unite to phosphorus or carbon. It is not dis- 
solved by alkalies in the humid way. When heated 

• Ann. de Chinue, XLTIl.p. r8. 
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strongly it becomes phosphorescent* With the dense acids 
it becomes ignited. With all the acids it forms salts of a 
bitter taste, mostly very soluble* 

METHOD OF OBTAINING MAGNESIA. 

The usual method of procuring magnesia, is to precipi- 
tate it from sulphate of magnesia by means of an alkali. 

To effect this, dissolve any quantity of sulphate of mag- 
nesia in a large quantity of distilled water, and add to it, 
gradually, a solution of perfectly pure sub*carbonate of 
potash, or soda, till no more precipitate ensues. Then 
collect the precipitate on a cloth, and boil it repeatedly in a 
large quantity of water, till this fluid passes perfectly taste- 
less. It is then to be dried, and exposed in a crucible to a 
red heat, till a sample of it, when cold, does not occasion 
the least effervescence with dilute acids. 

RATiONALE....In this process a double decomposition 
takes place : the sulphuric acid of the sulphate of magnesia 
combines with the alkali, and forms sulphate of potash ; and 
the carbonic acid of the alkali joins to the disengaged mag-r 
nesia, and forms sub-carbonate of magnesia.; &e latter is 
precipitated, and the sulphate of potash remains in solution. 
On exposing the sub-carbonate of magnesia to heat, the acid 
is expelled, and the magnesia is left behind in a pure state* 



SECT. n. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 

TIIB OF MAGNESIA. 

Experiment L 

Magnesia converts vegetable blues into green* 

• 
MIX one part of magnesia with six of water, shake the 
mixture for a few minutts, and then separate the water by 
filtration. If this water be mingled with a pale blue mix- 
ture of tincture of cabbage, the fluid will instantly become 
green. 
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Magnesia resembles, in this respect, the alkalies, and 
hence it has been classed by some chemists amongst those 
bodies. It seems to form the link which unites the earths 
with the alkalies. 

Experiment II. 

Magnesia does not form an adhesive mass with water. 

If magnesia and water be mixed together, no adhesive 

or ductile mass can be obtained. It is capable, however, 

of retaining this fluid very obstinately ; for if 100 parts of 

. magnesia are thrown into water and then dried, its weight 

is increased to about 18* 

Experiment III. 

Magnesia attracts carbonic acid from the cdY* 

If any quantity of magnesia be exposed to the air for 
some time it soon attracts carbonic acid, which may be 
proved by pouring on it an acid, which causes a slight 
effervescence. 

Experiment IV. 

Carbonic acid has a stronger affinity for lime than for 

magnesia. 

This may be evinced by digesting carbonate of magnesia 
in fresh prepared lime-water. The lime will attract the 
carbonic acid from the magnesia, and be rendered insolu- 
ble. Hence the taste of lime-water is t«^lly destroyed by 
carbonate of magnesia. ^ 

Experiment V. 

Magnesia combines with sulphur* 

The other properties of this earth require no exper\pie&- 
tal investigation. 

[It ought generally to be known that magnesia has been 
found the most efficacious among the solvents of urinary 
calculi, and of course one of the most efficacious remedies 
in athridc complaints. T. C.J 
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WE consider these substances (one of them excepted) 
as siin[de bodies, though several chemists have asserted 
that they are compound ; others have even endeavoured 
to prove this by experiment, but none of their proofs are 
yet satisfactory. 

Wer.e we permitted to judge from analogy we should be 
incUned to suppose that all alkalies possess one common 
base, for they have a great number of properties which are 
common to them all. W^ have, indeed, seen that one 
(ammonia) has been decomposed ; wc have proved that 
nitrogen enters into its composition, but no conclusion can 
be drawn from this. We are, therefore, forced to consider 
the rest of them as simple bodies, till future discoveries re* 
move the veil which at present obstructs our view. 

ENUMERATION OF ALKALIES. 

Barytes, Potash, 

Soda, Stronda, 

Lime, Ammonia. 

GENERAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 

ALKALIES. 

All alkalies are incombustible, and soluble in water; 
they possess an acrid urinous taste. When mixed with 
siliceous substances and exposed to an intense heat, they 
form a more or less perfect glass. They unite with 
another class of bodies called acids, and form new com- 

VoL. II. 28 
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pounds, in which both the acid and alkaline properties are 
more or less lost* They render oils miscible with water. 
They change various blue vegetable pigments to green ; 
red to violet or blue ; and yellow to brown. 'Blue pig- 
ments that have been turned red with acids are again 
restored by alkalies to their primitive colours. They emit 
light on die afiusion of the dense acids when freed from 
waten They attract water and carbonic acid from the at- 
mosphere. They unite to sulphur by fusion smd by means 
of water. They exert a great solvent power on the cellu- 
lar membrane and animal fibre : they also corrode woollen 
cloth^ and if sufficiendy concentrated convert it into a son 
of jelly. 
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SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BARTTES. 

BARYTES does not exist pure in nature. It is fdways 
found in combination with sulphuric or carbonic acic}* 
United with the sulphuric acid, it forms the nuneral cal- 
led wlphate of barytes^ or barosekmte. It is found in 
Staffordshire, Derb3rshire, &c. When united to carbonic 
acid it is called arated barytesj or carbonate of baruUB^ 
found at Anglezark, near Chorley in Lancashire. Bodi 
combinations are met with regularly crystallized and 
amorphous. 

PROPERTIES OF BARYTtS. 

Pure barytes has a stronger affiniQr than any other body 
for sulphuric acid : it turns blue tincture of csdibage green* 
It is entirely infusible by heat alone, but melts when mixed 
with various earths* Its specific gravitjr is 4.00a It 
changes quickly in the sur, swells, becomes soft, and falls 
into a white powder with the acquisition of about one-fifth 
of its weight. This slacking is much more active and speedy 
than that of lime. It combmes with phosphorus, whicn 
compound decomposes water rapidly. It unites to sulphxir 
by the dry and humid way. It has a powerful atcracdon for 
water, which it absorbs with a hissing noise, and conso* 
lidates it strongly. It is soluble in twe&Qr times its weight 
of cold, and twice its weight of boiling, water. Its ciystab 
are long four-sided prisms of a satin-l&e appearance* It is 
a deadly poison to animals. 
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METHOD OF OBTAINING BARYTES. 

1* Take native carbonate of barytes, reduce it to a fine 
powder, and dissolve it in a sufficient quantity of diluted 
nitric acid ; evaporate this solution till a pellicle appears, 
and then suffer it to crystallize in a shallow basin. The 
salt obtained is nitrate of barytes : expose this nitrate of 
barytes to the action of heat in a china cup, or silver cru- 
cible, and keep it in a dull red heat for at least one hour, 
then suffer the vessel to cool, and transfer the greenish solid 
contents, which are pure barytes, into a well stopped botde. 
When dissolved in a small quantity of distilled water and 
evaporated, it may be obtained in a beautiful crystalline 
form* 

RATXONJlJL£.«.«The nitric acid, added to the native car- 
bonate of barytes, unites to the barytes, and expels the 
carbonic acid aad forms nitrate of barytes : on exposing 
this nitrale to heat, it parts with its nitric acid, which be- 
comes decomposed into its constituents, leaving the barytes 
behind. 

2* Pure barytes may likewise be obtained from its sul- 
phate* For this purpose, boil powdered sulphate of barsrtes 
in a solution of twice or three times its weight of carbonate 
of potash, in a Florence flask, for about two hoiu^, filter 
the solution, and expose what remains on the filter to the 
action of a violent heat. 

RATiONALE«..»Ia this case the sulphuric acid of the 
barytes unites to the potash, and the carbonic acid of the 
latter joins to the barytes ; hence sulphate of potash and 
carbonate of barytes are obtained. The former is in so- 
lution, and passes through the filter ; the latter is insoluble, 
and remains behind. From this artificial carbonate of 
barytes, the carbonic acid may be driven off by heat. 

SECT. II. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 

TIE3 OF BARYTES. 

Barytes changes blue vegetable colours green^ 

LET fall into a wine ^ase of distilled water, rendered 
slightly blue by the admixture of tincture of cabbs^se, a 
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few grsutts of barytesu The blue colour of the fluid will 
instantly be converted into a lively green. 



Experiment IL 

Barytea changes red vegetable cohura violets 

If in a similar manner to water rendered red by tincture 
of brazil wood, a small quantity of barytcs be added, the 
red colour will be changed into a violet. 

Experiment III. 

Barytea changes yellow vegetable coloura brown* 

Let paper, stained yellow with an infusion of turmeric^ 
be dipped into a solution of barytes, it will lose its yellow 
colour and become brown. 

Experiment IV. 
Barytea rendera otla miacible with water* 

If oi^ part of oil of olives be put into a phial and agi- 
tated together with three of a concentrated solution of 
barj^es, a saponaceous mass will be obtained diffusible 
in water. 

Experiment V. 

Barytea gives out heat on being united to water* 

If fresh-prepared barytes be sprinkled with water it 
gradually sweUs up and bursts, it solidifies the water, and 
becomes consider8i>ly heated. If a little more water be 
gradually added, it hardens with it ; and, if left for some 
time undisturbed, becomes so hard that it forms a kind 
of cement : a sttU larger addition of this fluid changes it 
into a whittt powder exceedingly voluminous, and soluble 
in water. 
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Experiment VL 

Barytes forms glass with silex^ 

Put a few grains of silex and double the auanlitf of 
barytes on a piece of charcoal, urge it well wiui heat by 
means of the blow-pipe. The mixture will melt and a 
globule of glass wiU be obtained* 

Experiment VII. 

Barytes has a strong attraction for carbonic acid* 

Let a solution of bar3^es be exposed to the adr, it will 
soon acquire a pellicle, like lime-water, which after some 
time sinks to the bottom of the vessel. 

Or, milt a litde water impregnated with carbonic acid 
with a solution of barytes ; the mixture will immediately 
become turbid, and a precipitate will be obtained, which in 
both cases is carbonate of barjrtes, originating from the 
union of the carbonic acid and the barytes. 

Experiment VIIL 

Barytes tinges the flame of hurning alcohol yellow* 

Put a litde bar3rtes into a silver spoon, pour over it 
strong ardent spirit, and set fire to it with a taper ; the 
spirit will burn with a yellow flame, which will be more 
perceptible by heating the mixture over a candle during it^ 
burning. 

Experiment IX. 
Barytes disengages sviphuric acidfrom all its combinations. 

Dissolve a grain of sulphate of soda in a wine glass full 
of distilled water, and add to it a few drops of a solution of 
barytes, white douds will instantly be formed, and an inso- 
luble precipitate will be gradually deposited* 

RATibNALE..*.In this case the barytes unites to the 
sulphuric acid of the sulphate of soda, and forms with it 
sulphate of barytes, which is one of the most insoluble 
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substances that chemistry presents, requiring for a solution 
about 43000 times its weight of water* 

Rem ARK««.Barytes having a strong aflSnity for sulphuric 
acid, any other combinadon of that acid may be made use 
of instead of sulphate of soda. 

The solution of baiytes, or its combinations with nitric, 
muriadc, or acetic acid, are therefore very excellent tests 
for detecting the presence of sulphuric acid. It is conse« 
quently a very important re-agent in practical chemistry. 

Experiment X. 

Barytes is very soluble in VHXter^ and shoots^ on cooSnff^ into 

regular crystals. 

Take bar3rte8, obtained in either of the processes men* 
tioned before, put it into a Florence flask, and pour on 
some distilled water ; boil the solution briskly till a strong 
pellicle appears, then filter it boiling hot through colour- 
less bibulous paper, freed from size, and let the solution 
cool in a corked phial. If. will shoot into regular crystals, 
which, if the evaporation has been carefully conducted^ 
have the form of four-sided prisms of a brilliant and satin- 
like appearance* 

R£MARK.**The8e oystals are barj^s in a state of puri- 
ty* They are so soluble as to be taken up again, when 
heated, merely by their own water of crystalhzation* lyhen 
exposal to a strong heat they swell and foam, and leave a 
dry white powder. At 60o an ounce of water dissolves 
only 25 grains <^ thenw 
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SECT. I. 



. NATURAL HISTORY OF POTASH. 

• 

IF wood or vegetables be burnt In the open air, and the 
ashes repeatedly washed with water till it passes tastdess, 
and if this liquid be evaporated to dryness, the substance 
which remuns is called potash ; far, however, from being 
in a state of purity. In this state it occurs in commerce* 

It is seldom found in an uncombined state, except in 
wells in towns, as at Douay, &c. It is said to exist in the 
aluminous ore of La Tolfa. In combination wi^ the sul- 
phuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, it is found in Spain, and 
in the East Indies* 

Potash was formerly denominated the vegetable alkali, 
but improperly, because it is met with abundantly in mir 
neral bodies, more especially in volcanic products. Dr. 
Kennedy has lately discovered it in the pumice stone. 
Vauquelin has found it in the Zeolite from the Ferro 
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islands.*^ Klaproth has Kkewise discovered it in the Leu- 
cite^ an earth of the siliceoas genus. 

Vegetable pliysiulogists are not agreed whether potash 
be derived from the soil in which vegetables grow ; whether 
it exists uncombined with any acid in plants ; whether it be 
a product of vegetation ; or whether it be generated during 
the process of burning* 

Potash was for a long time unknown in its pure state, 
because it was difficult to obtain it. We shall examine its 
properties in that state, and then point out the methods of 
obtaining it. * 



PROPERTIES OF POTASH. 



Potash, in a crystallized form, consists of soft quad- 
rangular compressed prisms, which are extremely caustic, 
and deliquescent* it dissolves all soft animal matters when 
brought into contact with it. It liquefies by a gentle heat, 
and rises in fumes at high temperatures. It does not 
unite in a direct manner with phosphorus. It easily com* 
bines with sulphur and metallic oxyds. It dissolves 
alumine in the humid way, and even a small quantity of 
silex; but it does not act on glucine or zircon, nor on 
magnesia or lime* It contracts no union with barytes. It 
absorbs water and carbonic acid rapidly. It fuses into 
glass with silex by the aid of fire. It forms salta which ^ 
general do not yield their acid unless to barytes. It changes 
blue vegetable colours green, and possesses all the general 
properties of alkalies* 



METHODS OF OBTAINING POTASH. 

It has long'be^ a desideratum with chemists to possess 
a method of preparing potash in a state of absolute purity ; 
the strong tendency which it has to combination renders 
this extremely difficult. The fdlowing are the methods 
now made use of. 

* There are atronji: reasons to suspect the whole class of Zeolitet to 
be iftkaliferoua. T. C. 

vol-. II. 29 
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U Bouillon La Grange's apparatus* consists of several 
boxes of common deaL At the bottom put river-sand, 
which must be well washed, and over it add another stra- 
tum, but of a finer kind, and cover the whole with a cloth, 
besprinkled with wood-ashes* In the bottom of each box 
a hole is made, into which is fitted a glass tube, for the 
purpose of affording a passage to the liquor as it filters 
through the sand* 

Having arranged the apparatus in this manner, take 
equal parts of quick -lime and potash of commerce, if the 
lime is very caustic ; but in the t:ontrary case, it requires 
twenty parts of lime to fifteen of potash : put water into 
an iron ketde, bring it nearly to a state of ebullition, and 
then add lime, which by its slacking will bring the water 
to that state completely. When it is slacked mix the 
potash, and form of the whole a thick liquid, which must 
be suffered to cool a litUe. Then pour the mixture int» 
the boxes, and immediately throw water over it ; but to 
prevent the water from making holes, -when added, place 
over it a small board which will rise with the water. 

Care must be taken to place earthen pans, or other 
vessels, to receive the liquor which runs through the tubes ; 
and, that the ley may not absorb carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere, the vessels must be closed with care, in such 
^ manner as to exclude the external air* It will be neces* 
sary also to keep water always over the mixture, which 
must be collected till it passes tasteless from the tubes. 

The liquors obtained are nearly of the same degree of 
strength till towards the end of the process ; when they grow 
weak suddenly. 

To evaporate the water, use should be made of cast-iron 
pots, beginning with the last portions, which are a litde 
weaker ; and to prevent the necessity of keeping the strong- 
est a long time in contact with the air when boiUng, a stvong 
ebullition is requisite. When the fluid is concentrated to 
a certaip degree, any sulphate of potsif^h that, may be pre- 
sent will crystallize, and be precipitated. 

To obtain dry potash pour the concentrated liquor into 
a small bason, and proceed with the evaporation, till a 

* 1a Grange's Manuel of Chemistvy, vol i.p. 172. 
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little of it poured on an iron plate, or a marble slab, be- 
comes solid. 

Then put the concrete potash into a jar, and pour over 
it very strong alcohol ; the potash alone dissolves in it ; the 
sulphate and muriat« of potash, with the portions of earth 
and even of carbonic acid, which it obstinately retains, or 
which it may have acquired from the air during the evapo- 
ration, remain at the bottom of the solution. Afterwards 
decant the pure liquor, and distil it in a retort till it becomes 
colourless* It must then be evaporated in a silver bason. 
On cooUng, it crystallizes in white lamins, which are 
sometimes three-tenths of an inch in length : or, instead of 
suffering it*to crystallize, it may be evapoi;|ited to dryness. 

2. Lowitz hsU g^ven another method.^ According to 
this chemist, the whole of the operation for obtaining 
potash of the greatest purity, and without the least colour, 
consists in thb : A lixiviUm of potash, freed from carbonic 
acid in the usual manner, is evapoi^ted to a thick pellicle. 
After the cooling, the foreign salt which has crystallized 
is to be separated, and the evaporation of the lixivium 
continued in an. iron pot* During this second evaporation 
the pellicle of foreign salts, particularly of carbonate of 
potash, which continues to be formed, must be carefully 
taken off with an iron skimmer. When no more pellicle 
is formed, and the matter ceases to boil up, it is removed 
from the fire and suffered to cool, continually stirred with 
an iron spatula* It is then to be dissolved in double the 
quantity of cold water, and the solution filtered, and eva- 
porated in a glass retort, till it begins to deposit regular 
l^stals. If the mass should consolidate ever so little by 
cooling, a small quantity of water is to be added, and it 
must be heated again to render it fluid. After the forma- 
tion of a sufficient quantity of regular crystals, the^fluid, 
which is v^ry brown, is to be decanted, and the salt, 
after being suffered to drain, must be re-dissolved in 
the same quantity of water. The decanted fluid must 
be kept in a well-closed botde, and suffered to become 
clear by subsiding during several days. It must then 
be decanted for a second evaporation and crystallization. 
The process must be repeated as long as the crystals 

* Nicholson's Journal, vol. i. p. 14. 
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afford) with the least possible quantiy of water, solu- 
tions perfectly limpid. These solutions are to be pre- 
served in well-closed bottles, to defend them from the ac- 
cess of air* 

The greatest difficulty of this pr(X:ess arises from the 
facility with which the fluid assumes a solid form. To 
obviate this Inconvenience, a small portion of it may be 
concentrated to the point at which it becomes converted 
into a solid mass by cooling. The saturation of a lixi- 
vium considerably evaporated may be ascertained by throw- 
ing small pieces of this mass into it during its cooling. 
When these are no longer dissolved, it is a proof that it is 
at the required 4>oint. 

With regard to the foreign salts which are mixed with 
the potash, the greatest portion separates by crystallization 
after the £rst evaporation. The rest is separated during 
the second concentration by the continual skimming of the 
pellicle. The litde which may remain with the potash 
must precipitate for want of water of solution, in a lixivium, 
wherein the alkali itself is no longer dissolved bat by its 
own water of crystallization. 

REMARKS. 

The property of alkalies to dissolve in highly rectified 
alcohol, with the exclusion of every foreign salt, would 
afford an excellent means of obtaining potash very pure, 
if their mutual action did not afford a new source of 
impurity. For when an alkali, absolutely pure and crys- 
tallized, is dissolved in spirit of wine, even withoff 
heat, the fluid assumes a very brown colour, which be- 
comes still deeper after being decanted from the saline 
mass. 

The cr}-sta}lization of potash is very different, accord- 
ingly as the crystals are formed with cold or heat. In the 
first case, the crystals obtained are octahedria in groups, 
which contain 0.43 water of cn'stallization, and excite 
by their solution in water, even in the summer, a degree 
of cold very near the point of aqueous congelation. In 
the second case, very thin crystalline transparent blades 
of extraordinary magnitude are formed,, which by an as- 
semblage of lines, crossing each other in infinite direct- 
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tions, present an aggregate of cells or cavities, most 
commoidy «o perfectly closed that the vessel may be in- 
verted without the escape of the smallest drop of the lix- 
ivium, thdugh sometimes included to the amount of 'an 
ounce or two. For this peasoa it is necessaiy to break 
this fine crystallization, that the fluid may run off. The 
ciystak present in tlieir regular formation rectangular te- 
tragonal blades, which, as &ey contain little water of crys- 
tallieation, produce a considerable degree of heat when 
dissolved in water. 

By exposing such alkaline crystals to a red heat in a 
silver crucible, they become fused ; and, after cooling, 
afford a mass as white as snow, extremely caustic and 
deliquescent* 

As the crystals and the lixivium, during the length of 
times requiiHHi to drain the salt, may fre^uendy become 
charged with a portion of carbonic acid, it is advisable, 
in order to avoid this inconvenience as much as possible, 
that the lixivium, as soon as it is brought to the requisite 
point of concentration, should be poured into a narrow- 
necked bottle, and well closed therein to crystallize. After 
the crystals are formed, the bottle is to be reversed without 
opening, and kept at a temperature rather warm umil the 
crystals arS well dried. During the winter, the liquor, 
after the first crystallization, continues to crystallize with- 
out being submitted to a new evaporation, provided only 
that it be exposed to a temperature somewhat colder than 
that wherein the first crystals were formed. 

SECT. II. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 

• TIES OF POTASH. 

Experiment L 

Potash rapidly absorbs water and carbonic acid from the 

atmosphere* 

IF potash be exposed to the air in an open vessel, it 
soon attracts humidity and carbonic acid, augments in 
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weight, becomes liquid, and gradually assumes the state 
of liquid carbonate of potash. To preserve it in a state 
of purity it must therefore be kept in botdes well stopped 
slnd entirely filled with it. 

R£MARK....When dry, or fustd potash is dissolved in 
water, it first absorbs a certain quantity which it solidifies, 
caloric is evolved, and then the potash dissolves in the 
excess of water which is added. The absorption of water 
by potash is therefore really a combination in consequence 
of the affinity it exercises, and is very different from the 
simple extension of a salt in a liquid by solution ; this is 
the reason why sensible caloric is evolved from potash and 
water, and the rest of the alkalies. 

This effect does not take place but when die alkalies 
are in a dry state, or freed from the water of crystalliza- 
tion, for if they are in a crystallized state, when added to 
the water, C0/(/ is produced, because there is no water to be 
solidified. A solid then passes into a state of liquidity* 
This we have considered already more circumstantially, 
under the article Heat. 



Experiment II. 

Potash combines with silex in the dry rvaym 

If potash and silex are fused together, a combination is 
obtained known under the name of glass. This product 
differs according to the quantities of silex «nd potash of 
which it is composed. 

If three or four parts of potash be fused with one of 
silex, the result will be a soft britde kind of glass, which is 
soluble in water. This solution is called liquid siliceous 
potash, or improperly liquid of flints. • 

To prepare ^is liquid, take one part of silex, reduced 
to a fine powder (or pure sand,) and three or four parts oS 
potash ; put these two substances into a crucible wtiich 
must be only half filled, and place the crucible, in the fire. 
As soon as the matter enters into fusion, it puffs up con- 
siderably, and continues to swell till the alkali has dissolv- 
ed the silex. The crucible is to be kept uncovered as long 
as the effervescence lasts ; but when it is over, cover the 
crucible, and augment the heat till the whole fuses quiedy. 
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The contents are then poured out on a dry iron plate or 
stone ; the matter as it cooh becomes hard, and assumes 
the appearance of elass* This matter when pulverized and 
dissolved, by pounng water over it, forms liquid siliceous 
potash. It is decomposable by acids, and pure siliceous 
earth may be obtained from it in that way as mentioned 
before. 

£XP£RIM£NT III. 

Potash acts very powerfully upon animal substances* 

Immerse a slip of woollen cloth, or a piece of muscular 
flesh, into a concentrated solution of potash ; die animal 
substance will soon become destroyed, and form with die 
potash a homogeneous compound* 

[Or boil a piece of linsey-woolsey in soap-boiler's ley : 
the wool will be converted into a soap ; the linen thread 
will remain. T. C] 

Experiment IV. 

Potash has a strong affinity for sulphur. 

When equal parts of potash and sulphiu: are triturated 
together in a glass mortar, the sulphur soon acquires a 
green colour, the mass becomes pasty, its temperature is 
raised, and a sulphuret of potash is obtained. 

Experiment V. 

Potash and snow produce a great degree of cold. 

When four parts of crystallized potash reduced to pow- 
der, and three of uncompressed snow, are hastily mingled 
together, the mixture becomes fluid, and an intense degree 
of cold is produced, which under proper circumstances is 
—51 « Fahr. 
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Experiment VI* 

 
Potash anddefise acids produce a great degree of heat. 

m 

If equal weights of potash freed from its water of crys- 
tallization by fusioDy and dense sulphuric acid are mingled 
togedier, a great degree of heat will be instanUy produced, 
and a flash of light will be seen to pervade the mixture if 
the experiment be made in the dark. 



SODA. 



PART LXXIII. 

* 

SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SODA. 

THE name of soda is given to the next alkali, which 
greatly resembles potash* Hitherto we are not better ac- 
quainted with the nature of soda than with that of potash, 
being equally uncertain whether it previously existed ready 
fgrmed in the vegetable, or if it be a combination of certain 
radicals effected during the process for obtaining it. 

Soda frequendy occurs in the mineral kingdom, united 
with sulphuric, muriatic, and boracic acids ; it is also 
found in large quantities in £gypt,,combined with carbonic 
acid. It appears to be deposited in large impure masses, 
under the surface of the earth, in various countries, from 
which it is extracted by running water. Thus it is found 
after the spontaneous evaporation of the water, mixed with 
sand in the bottom of lakes in Hungary ; in the neighbpur- 
hood of Bilin in Bohemia ; and in Switzerland. It occurs 
ako in China, and near Tripoli in Syria, Egypt^ Persia, 
and India. It frequently oozes out of walls, and crystal- 
lizes on their surface. 

PROPERTIES OF SODA. 

Soda differs particularly from potash by the following 
properties. In the fire it is rather more fusible. When 
exposed to the contact of the air it attracts water and car- 
bonic acid ; but it does not liquefy like potash, it merely 
acquires a pasty consistence, and at last crumbles into pow- 
der. It is not altered by light. It attracts sulphur and 
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sulphurated hydrogen more feebly. It adheres less strong- 
ly to the acids. It fuses and dissolves alumine more easily. 
All its other properties, its volatilization by a very high 
degree of heat, its acrid causticity, its solubility, its com- 
binations with sulphur, &c. resemble those of potash. I 

METHOD OF OBTAINING SODA. 

Soda like potash is procured by lisdviation from the ashes 
of burnt plants, but only from those which grow upon the 
sea shores. The variety of plants employed for this pur- 
pose is very considerable. In Spain, soda is procured from 
the different species of the salsoia salicornia and batis ma- 
rttinuu The zostera maritima is burnt in some places on 
the borders of the Baltic. In this country we bum the va- 
lious species of fuci ; and in France they bum the cheno- 
podium maritimunu 

The soda thus procured is more or less pure according 
to the nature of the particular plant from which it is ob- 
tained. The greatest part however, is a tme carbonate of 
soda."*^ 

In order to obtain it in a state of purity, the caibonate 
of soda must be treated like potash of commerce with lime 
and ardent spirit, as described before. 

R£HARK....It is curious that some plants, which in their 
native soil yield only potash, afford also soda if Aey are 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of the sea, or on land oc- 
casionally inundated by it. 

SECT, a 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER 

TIES OP SODA. 

Experiment I. 

Method of distingutshmff soda from potash* 

Let fall into a solution of the alkali to be investigated 
a few grains of oxalic acid ; for this acid forms with pot- 

* The methods of preparing soda for the English market^ we have 
stated ia Nicholson's Journal, for August, 1803. 
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^ ash oxalate of potash, which is veiy soluble, and on Ae 
contrary with soda it produces oxalate of soda, which is 
of a very difficult solubility. 

Experiment II. 

Formation of Soap. 

The combination of soda or potash with oils, or (at in 
general, forms the compound called soap. The union of 
oil, &c. with potash, affords those called soft soap ; the 
combination of soda with the same substances affords 
those called hard soap. It seems to be an established 
truth that potash combined with any kind of fat can only 
afford a soap, to which no cooling can give a hard con- 
sistency. The addition, however, of a certain quantity of 
soda, or even of muriate of soda, will produce the effect of 
consolidating it. The formation of white soap may be 
shown in the foUowing manner : 

Let one part of lime (previously slacked) and two of 
soda be boiled in twelve parts of water for half an hour, 
filter the lixivium through a Iben cloth (pouring back the 
fluid upon the cloth till it passes clear) and evaporate it 
till its specific gravity be about 1.375, or, which is the 
same thing, till a phial which would contain one ounce of 
water will held an ounce and three eighths of the fluid i 
this having been done, soap may be made by mere mix- 
ture of this ley with olive oil, in the proportion of one part 
of the former with two of the latter, in a glass or stone* 
ware vessel. This mixture being beat up from time to 
time with a wooden spatula, soon becomes consistent, and 
if left to stand for four or five days, it forms a white 
hard soap. 

REHARK....In large manufactories the ley for making 
soap is made no stronger than to float a new-laid egg, 
when the workmen begin to form the mixture. The oil, 
or tallow, is first boiled with a weak ley until the whole 
is formed into a sqx>naceous compound. It is then kept 
boiling with a stronger ley until it acquires a considerable 
consistence, and seems to be separating from the fluid 
below. This separation is a very material part of the 
operation ; and to effect it completely a quantity of com- 
mon salt is added, the materials are continuaHy boiled 
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for three or four hours, and then the fire is withdrawn. 
The soap will now be found united at the top of the 
liquor, or what is called die luuaste'ley^ which is of no 
further use, and is therefore drawn off. The soap is 
now melted for the last time with a ley, or even with 
water ; it is then- allowed to cool for a short time, and af- 
terwards cast into wooden frames. The last melting is 
of considerable importance, as it gives the soap a compact 
appearance. 

The tallow for making soap is reckoned good if 13 cwt. 
yitld a ton of white soap. 

Mottled soap \% made in a simitar manner as the last ; Ac 
mottled appearance is given towards the end of the opera- 
tion of boiling, by dispersing the ley through the soap, or 
by adding to it a quantity of a solution of sulphate of iron, 
which by its decomposition deposits its oxyd through the 
soap, and gives it an appearance of blue marble. In some 
manufactures the black oxyd of manganese is made use of 
for the same purpose. 

Telloxo soap is made with tsdlow and resin ; and these 
are reckoned good, if 10 cwt. of tallow, and 3^ cwt. of 
Tesin with the proper quantity of soda, afford a ton of 
soap.* 

Soap of wool may be made by boiling shreds of woollen 
cloth of any kind with ley, till the whole has acquired a 
certain consistence. This kind of soap has been made 
and applied with success,! in several manufactures in 
France. 

An ammoniacal soap may be produced, by pouring a con- 
centrated solution of muriate of ammonia into a solution of 
common soap. 

A soap of limey barytes^ and strontia, may be formed, by 
pouring solutions of these alkalies into that of common 
soap. These, together with the following terrene soaps, 
are insoluble, and possess no detergent properties. 

Amongst the earthy soaps those of magnesia and 
alumine are the principal. Soap of magnesia is produc- 
ed by mingling a solution of common soap with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of magnesia. Soap of alumine is obtain* 
ed by adding to a solution of soap a solution of alum of 
commerce. 

• Nicholson's Journal, 4to ediuon, 1779. Xo. XXVIIL p. 108, 
t Annales de Chimie, XXI. 27. 
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SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF STRONTIA. 

STRONTIA was for some time confounded with bary- 
tes. Indeed a great many of its properties are so similar to 
it that every thing which has been said of the latter will 
apply to strontia* It approaches to barytes as soda ap- 
proaches to potash. Klaproth and Dr. Hope, in the year 
ir93, were the first who established its peculiar nature. 

Strontia exists in a fossil state, and was first discovered 
9it StrantiaHj in Arg^lshire in Scotland, from whence it 
takes its name. It is found united to carbonic acid, forming 
what is termed carbonate of strontia. This mineral is some- 
what transparent, but it has in general a yellow or greenish 
tinge. Combined with sulphuric acid, it constitutes the min- 
eral called sulphate of strontia. This fossil is of a reddish or 
flesh colour ; it has been found lately by Mr. Clayfield, in 
the vicinity of Bristol, and has also been met with in Penn- 
sylvania. "^ 

PROPERTIES OF STRONTIA. 

Strontia in a state of purity has a caustic taste, it changes 
blue vegetable colours green, and unites oil with water. 
It attracts carbonic acid strongly from the atmosphere, be- 
comes slacked and swells up. It heats much and hardens 
strongly with water. It is not fusible by the blow-pipe, 
but becomes extremely phosphorescent. It tinges die 
flame of burning bodies carmine-red if moisture be pre- 

* Ccelestine, so called from iU blue colour. It is sud to be found near 
Frank*s town, Huntingdon county, but diligent search has been made 
without success in that neighbourhood. T. C. 
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sent. It is soluUe . in 200 parts of water at the common 
temperature ; boiling water dissolves it readily ; and the 
ablution on cooling shoots into regular cr^stab : these are 
thin quadrangular plates, sometimes square, oftener pa- 
rallelograms. It has a great attraction for acids, but adheres 
to them with less force than bar3^es, and even with less than ' 

potash and soda. It combines with combustible bodies, such 
as sulphur, phosphorus, &c. It is not poisonous to animals. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING STRONTIA. 

Strontia may be obtained from its native combinations 
by processes similar to those by which barytes is obtained. 
It may also be procured by exposing the native carbonate 
of strontia to heat : care, however, must be taken not to 
have the fire too strong, as the strontia in that case attacks 
the earthen crucible ; the former methods are therefore 

i)referable. Iii order to obtain it from sulphate of strontia, 
et a quantity of this mineral be reduced to powder ; mix it 
with about one-sixth part of its weight of charcoal powder, 
and keep it for some hours red hot in a crucible. Then 
dissolve the mass in water, and pour nitric acid into the 
solution so long as a precipitate ensues. The solution is 
then to be filtered, evaporated till a strong pellicle ap- 
pears, and suffered to crystallize. These crystals of nitrate 
of strontia may then be decomposed by exposing them to 
heat uU all the nitric acid is driven off, which may be known 
by holding a piece of ignited charcoal over the fused nitrate ; 
it the flame of the charcoal does not become enlarged, the 
acid is dispelled. In order to obtain it crystallized, it may 
be dissolved in boiling water, evaporated, and suffered to 
cool. 

SECT. 11. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF STRONTIA. 

Experiment I. 
Strontia tinges the Jlame of burning boAes carmine'red* 

THIS may be shown by dissolving either strontia, 
or nitrate, or muriate of strontia, in ardent spirit, and 
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setting fire to the solution, which will burn with a carmine- 
red flame. 

R£MARK....The experiment is best performed by moist- 
ening the strontia with ardent spirit in a silver spoon, set- 
^ ting fire to the mixture, and holding it while burning over 
the flame of a candle, in order to cause a quick and rapid 
combustion. 

REHARK....It is curious that moisture is absolutely ne- 
cessary, for if the alkali be totally deprived of water by 
, heat it does not produce this effect. 

A beautiful red fire may also be produced by mixing 
one part of nitrate of strontia with two or three parts of 
charcoal powder, and setting fire to the mixture with a 
red-hot coal or poker. 

Experiment II. 

Strontia combines with sulphur* 
(Sulphuret of strontia*) 

If equal parts of strontia and sulphur are mingled toge- 
ther and exposed to a red heat, the substances unite and, 
form a sulphuret of strontia of a yellowish brown colour. 

When water is poured on sulphuret of strontia, and the 
solution is evaporated, hydro-sulphuret of strontia is ob- 
tained in a crj'^stalline st^te, and a hydrogenated sulphuret 
of strontia remains in the solution. 

Experiment III. 

Strontia combines with phosphorus, 

CPhosphuret of Strontia.J 

If six parts of strontia be mixed with one of phospho- 
Fus in an iron or earthen tube closed at one end, and the 
mixture be heated gradually to a dull red heat, a combina- 
tion takes place accompanied with a flash of light, as first 
noticed by Dr. Thompson. This phosphuret decom- 

S«es water, like the phosphuret of lime, discovered by 
r. Pearson. 
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Experiment IV. 

Strontia combines with oocygpnated muriatic acid; the de- 
composition of which^ by sulphuric acidj is accompanied 
with a vivid emission of light and increase of tempe- 
rature. 

This curious fact was first nodced by Messrs* Davy and 
Clayfield."^ Id order to form oxygenated muriate of stron- 
tia, let a stream of oxygenated muriatic acid gas pass 
through a saturated heated solution of strontia in water * 
till it is neutralized, which may be known by the solution 
having acquired an orange colour. On pouring into this 
fluid a quantity of sulphuric acid, a great increase of tern* 
perature takes place, accompanied with a vivid emission 
of light. But no light is developed, if the acid be poured 
upon dxy oxygenated muriate of strontia. 

• West Country Contrib. p. 111. 
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SEGT.L 

NATURAL HISTORY OF LIME. 

THIS substance we have transferred from the class of 
earths, and placed it among the alkalies ; for it possesses all 
the characteristic properties of these bodies m.a striking 
manner, its sparing solubility in water only excepted. 

Lime is found in great abundance in nature, though 
never pure, or in an uncombined state. It is always united 
to an acid, and very frequendy to the carbonic acid, as in 
chalk, common lime-stone, marble, calcareous spar, &c. It 
18 contained in the waters of the ocean ; it is found in ve- 
getables ; and is the basis of the bones, shells, and other hard 
parts of animals. Its combination with sulphuric acid is 
known by the name of sulphate of lime {gypsum^ or plaster 
of Paris.) Combined with fluoric acid it constitutes fluate 
of lime, or Derbyshire spai'. 

PROPERTIES OF LIME. 

Lime is in solid masses, of a white colour, moderately 
hardi but easily reducible to powder. Its taste is bitter, 
urinous, and burning. It changes blue cabbage juice to a 
green. It is unalterable by the heat of'our furnaces. It splits 
and falls into powder in the air, and loses its strong taste. 
It is augmented in weight and in size, by slowly absorbing 
water from the atmosphere. Its specific gravity is 2.3. 
It combines with jphosphorus by heat. It unites to 
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sulphur both in the dry and humid way. It absorbs sul- 
phurated hydrogen gas. It unites with some of Ae me- 
tallic oxyds. Its slacking by water is attended witbheat, 
hissing, splitting, and swelling up, while the water is pardy 
consohdated and partly converted into vapour ; and the 
lime is reduced into a very voluminous dry powder, when 
it has been sprinkled with only a small quantity of water. 
It is soluble when well prepared in 300 parts of water. It 
unites to acids. It renders silex and alumine fusible, and 
more particularly these two earths together. 



METHOD OF OBTAINING LIME. 

Since the carbonic acid may be separated from the native 
carbonate of lime, this becomes a means of exhibidng the 
lime in a state of tolerable purity. For this purpose, in- 
troduce into a porcelain or earthen retort, or rather into a 
tube of green glass, well coated over with lute, and placed 
across a furnace, some powdered Carara marble, or oyster- 
shell powder. Adapt to its lower extremity a bent tube of 
glass conveyed under a bell. If we then heat the tube, we 
obtain carbonic acid gas ; and lime will be found remaining 
in the tube or retort. 

R£MARK....The burning of lime in the large way de- 
pends on the disengagement of the carbonic acid by heat : 
and, as lime is infusible in our furnaces, there would be no 
danger from too violent a heat, if the native carbonate of 
lime were perfectly pure ; but as this is seldom the case, an 
extreme degree of heat produces a commencement of vitri- 
fication in the mixed stone, an^l enables it to preser\'e its 
solidity, and it no longer retains the qualities of lime, for it 
is covered with a sort of crust which prevents the absorp- 
tion of the water when it is attempted to be slacked. This 
is called over-bifrnt lime. 

R£MAltK....It is probably owing to the iirst circumstance 
diat the lime prepared by lord Stanhope is so far superior 
to that met with in general. 

In order to obtain lime in a state of great purity, the M* 
lowing method may be had recourse to : 

Take Carara marUe, or oyster-shelk, reduce them to 
powder, smd dissolve the powder in pure acetous acid ; pre- 
cipitate the solution by carbonate of ammonia. Let the 
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precipitate subside, wash it repeatedly in distilled water, 
let it dry, and then expose it to a white heat for some hours* 
RATiONALE.«.*The acetous acid in this operation unites 
to the lime and forms acetite of lime, disengaging at the 
same time the carbonic acid, which flies off in the gazeous 
state : on adding to the acetite of lime carbonate of am- 
monia, acetite of ammonia and an artificial carbonate of 
lime are formed ; from the latter the carbonic acid is again 
expelled by exposure to heat, and th^ lime is left behind 
in a state of perfect purity. 

SECT. U. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER^ 

TIES OF LIME. 

Experiment I. 

lime condenses water rapidly^ with an Increase of 

temperature* 

TJilS may be shown by sprinkling a little water on 
some fresh burnt lime. The above-mentioned phenomena 
will take place, and the lime will fall into powder."^ The 
degree of heat produced, if a large piece of lime be slack- 
ed, is even sufficient to set fire to a brimstone match, if 
the latter be introduced into the crack of it. For similar 
reasons,, vessels loaded with lime have been set on fire. 

Experiment IL 

Zime has a strong attachment for carbonic acid, 

• 

If we bring a jar filled with carbonic acid gas in contact 
with lime-water, and agitate the latter, a rapid diminution 
will ensu&y and the lime-water become milky. It may 
also be shown by letting a current of carbonic acid gas pass 
into lime-water. Lime also takes this acid from alkalies* 
See p. 226. 

RATiONAL£....The carbonic acid unites with the dis- 
solved lime, and forms carbonate of lime, which on ac- 
count of its insolubility is precipitated. 

* One thoosand parts lime, when sUd^ed, make 1S8T parts. L a. voi • 

SXBB. 

When two parts lime and one part ice,| each at 32^ FWi. are mixed. 
f^ty combine rapidly and the mixture becomes 212^ Fah. 
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REMARK«...Though lime saturated with carbonic acid 
forms an insoluble compound, yet when super-saturated 
with it the produa is re-dissolved, as will be evident from 
the following 

ExPERIIfEKT III. 

lime our-saturated with carbonic acid is sobible in water* 

Add to a jar about one-fourth filled with lime-water, 
gradually, a very small quantity of water impregnated with 
carbonic acid ; a milkiness will ensue, because die carbonic 
acid forms with the lime an insoluble compound* On 
adding more of the water, and shaking die jar as these 
additions are made, the milkiness at last disappears, and 
the whole precipitate becomes re-dissolved. Hence it is 
evident that lime, with a small quantity of carbonic acid, 
is insoluble ; and, with a larger quantity,' becomes again 
dissolved in water. 

The carbonate of lime dissolved by an excess of acid is 
again separated, when this excess is driven off. Thus 
boiling, which expels the super-abundant acid, again. pre- 
cipitates the carbonate. 

R£MARK....It is thus that nature dissolves calcareous 
masses, which have been collected and deposited by the 
waters. When the waters, by their exposure to the air, 
lose that quandty of carbonic acid which favoured the 
solution of the lime, deposits are formed, and hence the 
stalactites and incrustations found in caverns, springs, he* 
and even the foliaceous calcareous strata of rocks, which 
without doubt have been held in solution. 

When these waters suddenly lose the acid which was 
essential to the solution, there is an irregular precipitation ; 
hence those tender calcareous cellular stones, and perhaps 
also the spongy tuji: but if the evaporation of the car- 
bonic acid takes place slowly, it produces crystallizations^ 
such as stalactites^ &c. All this, therefore, proves that 
carbonate of lime is not dissolved in water but by an ex* 
cess of carbonic acid. 

Experiment IV. 

lime absorbs carbonic acid and water from the atmosphere. 

Lime-water remains unchanged in well-closed vessek ; 
but when exposed to the open air it becomes covered wilh 
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a thin- pellicle, which, on becoming thicker, breaks and 
falls^ to the bottom, making room for another new crust, 
till at last all the lime is separated. 

RATioNAL£...The cause of the alterations which the 
lime-water undergoes when exposed to the air originates 
from the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, being p9werfuUy 
attracted by the lime dissolved in the water, which thus 
becomes converted into an insoluble carbonate of lime. 

The same changes take place with lime itself when in 
contact with common air : it first attracts moisture and then 
carbonic acid ; and being thereby gradually slacked, it 
swells up, splits, falls to pieces, and loses its sharp taste. 
Its weight is increased, and it becomes effervescent. It 
sensibly returns to the state of carbonate of lime. The 
greater the humidity of the air, the speedier thase pheno* 
mena take place, and are the more striking. During this 
gradual packing, heat is perceptible, by the absorbed water 
losing its caloric. It feels therefore warm, and a thermo- 
meter immersed in it rises considerably above the tempe- 
rature of the surrounding medium. 



Experiment V. 

time is sokibie in watery it tinges blue vegetable colours 

green* 

When more water is added to lime than is necessary to 
slack it, it becomes at last dissolved. About 300 parts of 
water are required for one of lime* This solution is 
known by the name of kme-Tvater. It has a pungent, 
alkaline taste ; on adding it to an infusion of cabbage, or 
violets, it changes their blue colour into green. 

Experiment VI. 
JLime unites to sulphur both in the dry and humid vHxy. 

This has been noticed already. See sulphuret of lime. 

R£MARK....Sulphuret of lime has lately been proposed 
for bleaching, by Professor Higgins of Dublin. The al- 
ternate immersion of the cloth in the oxygenated muriatic 
acid, and in a diluted solution of sulphuret of lime, is said 
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to produce the same eiFect as the alternate appUcatioii of 
the acid, and of a solution of potash or soda* 

The combination of lime with phosphorus by heat,* has 
been noticed. See phosphuret of lime. 

EXPEKIMENT VIL 

Lime fuses with silex and alumine at high temperatures. 

Though lime is perfectly infusible as w«U as silex, yet 
if they are heated together they will become fused, provid- 
ed the proportion of the former be considerably greater 
than that of the Isttten Mixed with a third of its weight 
of alumine, the mass may likewise be fused with facility. 
A mixture of two earths, fuses with difficulty. 

A mixture of these three substances fuses much easier 
and more completely than lime with either of them sin^y ; 
thus, one part of lime and one of alumine may lying into 
fusion two, and even two parts and a half of silex. 

PREPARATION OF MORTAR & CEMENTS. 

Lime forms the principal part of the mortar or cement, 
used for connecting stones and bricks in buildings. It is 
generally made of lime, sand, and water. Its hardening 
is a species of crystallization, owing to a slow absorption 
of carbonic acid and water. No certain proportion of 
lime, silex, and water, for forming mortar, is adhered to 
in this country ; we are informed, however, that in the best A 
mortar one part of Ume and two of sand are generally " " 
mixed with so much water as is sufficient to give it a cer- 
tain consistence. The lime, the sand, and the water, 
require to. be very much beaten together, in order to pro- 
duce an intimate mixture and combination of them in their 
minutest particles, without which the mortar cannot possi- 
bly answer the intended purpose. 

Water^cement^ or mortar which has the property of 
hardening under water, may be prepared according to 
Guyton,* by mixing together four parts of blue clay, six 
of black oxyd of manganese, and nine of carbonate of lijne. 
This rais^ture is to be heated to a white heat, in order to 
decompt3l\se the carbonate of lime ; it is then mixed with 

• Annales de Chimie, XXXVIT, p. 259. 
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60 parts of sand, and, formed into mortar with a sufficient 
quantity of water. 

Dr. Bryan Higgins has found that burnt bones improve 
the common mortar very much ; and as the mortar prepar- 
ed according to his direction is certainly the best that can 
be proposed, we shall shortly notice the composition of it. 
Take 56 parts of washed coarse sand^ whose single grains 
do not exceed -^ part of an inch in diameter, and 42 of fine 
sand. Mix and wet them with lime water, add gradually 14 
parts of slacked lime, beat it well together, and lastly, add 
a like quantity of powdered bone-ashes. 

{To make mortar that will set smd grow hard when ex* 
posed to water, terras, or puzzolstna is used, which is an 
earth containing a good deal of ochre. Its purpose may be 
answered by sifted smithy-slack, or by nlings of iron. 
T.C.] 
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AMMONIA is very different from all the preceding 
alkalies by its great volatility ; its irritating and pungent 
odour ; its easy decomposition andrecomposition, and cbn- 
sequendy its well-known nature. We are not capable of 
producing it pure in the solid form ; but it always appears 
either combined with water, in a liquid state ^quid am* 
monia) or in the state of gas. It forms the prussic acid 
with ignited charcoaL It dissolves phosphorus and sul- 
phur. It neither acts nor is acted upon by any terrene sub- 
stance. It has greatly assisted the progress of modem 
chemistry in the knowledge of animal matters. Its nature 
and properties have been* fully investigated under the ard- 
cle ammoniacal ^as» 



THEORY OF THE DECOMPOSITION AND 
FORMATION OF WATER. 
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SECT.L 

• • 

TH£ physical properties of water ^u« well known; 
many of them have been examined alixady. The otgect of 
the present part is, to show that water is a compound of two 
-fiimple bodies, namely, oxygen and hydrogen, and that it 
may be decomposed into, and re-produced from them al- 
ternately. 

DECOMPOSITION OF WATER BY CHEMICAL 

AGENCIES. 

l^ake a gun-barrel, the breech of which has been re** 
moved, and fill it with iron-wire, coiled up ia a spira). 
Ibrm. To one end of the barrel adapt a smi^ glass retort* 
pardy filled with water; and to the other a bent glass 
iube, the open end of which terminates under ^ shdf of 
the pneumatic trough* Let the barrel be placed in such a 
manner across a furnace, that the end to which the retort 
is luted be a litde elevated. Then light a fire in the fur- 
nace, and, when the gun-barrel has become red-hot,, apply 
a lamp under the retort cbntaining the water* The steam 
of this fluid will thus pass through the red-hot iron bamly 
and become decomposed. Its oxygen unites with the iron, 
and its hydrogen becomes liberated in the form of gas, and 
may be collected in the {meumatic trough. 

The same experiment may be repeated, substituting a 
coated glass or earthen tube for a gun-barrel, and weigh- 
ing the iron wire accurately before and after the experi- 
ment. The wire will be found to have gained weight, 
in proportion to the quantity of oxygen which formed the 
water. If this weight be added to that of the hydrogen 
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gas it will make up exacdy the weight of the water ^t has 
disappeared. 

From experiments of this kiod^ conducted with the 
uttnost aceuracy, as well £is frcni synthetic investigations, 
it £^>pears tKsi^ water is €omposed of- %& palts of oxygen, 
and 15 of hydrogen by weight very nearly* But as hydro- 
gen gas is at least eleven times, lighter than common air, the 
proportion of gases, by volume, required to form water, is 
about two of hydrogen to one of oxygen* 

Remark*.** Water may be decomposed in a similar ap- 
paratus, by distilling it over red-hot charcoal instead of iron 
wire ; but in this case the oxygen of the water combines 
with part of the charcoal and forms carbonic acid gas, while 
itB'hydix>gen unites to another portion of the charcoal, and 
fHlbddces carbonated hydrogen gas* 

* • 

DECOMPOSITION OF WATER BY ELECTRI- 

CITY AND GALVANISM, 

Water has also been decomposed by the agency of 
•electricity and galvanism* If uninterru{^d electrical dis- 
charges be made to pass through a quantity of water, part 
of it is decomposed into oxygen and hydrogen gases^ and 
the mixture of these gases may be again inflamed by the 
electric spark so as to produce water* 

This met was first discovered by a society of Duici 
ehemists } and the principal circumstance in the experi* 
itient id, the transmission of electrical shocks, through a 
{Kmfined pordon of water* '^The apparatus emplojred in 
{his experiment by Messrs* Dieman and Van Troostwyk 
Is a ^ass tube, about one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
imd 12 iftch^s long ; one of the ends of which is sealed 
hermetitiaUy, a gold wire being inserted at this end, and 
pf&^ecting about an inch and a half within the tube« 
About the distance of five-eighths of an inch from the 
61tremity of dlis, another wire is to be fixed, which may 
extend to the open ehd of the tube* The tube is next to 
be filled with distilled Water, and to be placed inverted 
in a vessel of the sftme* When thus disposed, electricd 
shocks are t6 be passed, between the two ends of the 
wire, trough the water; and if these shocks be suf- 
flctentty strong, bubUes of air will be fi:>rmed at each ex- 
pl6dion, tod wiH ascend, till Ae upper part of the wire 
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is uneortKed by the water. Ab aoon as lUi is dfcc»Ml» 
the next shock that is passed aces five to the air i aad sh^ 
water rises agaia in the tube^ a very sosali qnBatityof gas 
remaimig* Kbw as hydrogen and osygen gases in a statt 
of admixtore, arc die oidy ones diat are capiUe of inflame 
ing by die cieetric shock ; and as there is nodiing in dM 
tobe, besides water, that can albrd diem in diis ezpeii- 
ment) we may safei^ infer, dut the evolved hydrogen and 
oxygen gaaes arise n-om decomposed water. 

An improved apparatus, exhibidnRdie same experincae 
with less trouble to the operator, has been invented by Mr« 
Cudibertson, and may be seen described and figured in 
Dr. Pearson's paper, in die Hul. Trans, for 1797, or in 
Nicholson's Journal, Vols. 1. and 2. 

We a»e likewise indebted to Dr. Wdkston for decorn^ 
posing water in a more commodious manner than the 
former methods, which require a powerful electrical ma- 
chine, and considerable labour. It is as follows : 

Let two fine gold wires be fixed in separate small glass 
tubes by fusion \ and let the end of these tubes be ground 
away till the very section or extremity of each wire is laid 
bare : let the other end of each tube be furnished with a 
larger wire connected with a metdic ball, which wire com- 
municates widi the gold wire within. These two tubes are 
dien fixed by fusion in a lai*ger glass tid>e, provided widi 
a conicdl drawn aperture, through which it can be filled 
with water, d but a small vacuity or bubble, and thett 
sealed. The apparatus is then complete ; and if a sti^am 
of electricity or galvanism be passed dmnigh it, the water 
is decomposed. The iq>paratU8 will be «M»^e evident from 
the following sketch : 




% 



The method of decomposing water by galvanism wa^ 
discovered by Messrs. Nicholson and Carlisle, in the year 
1801. Thb discovery will, in point cf importance, £cr 
ever remain among the first discoveries tliat have be^ 
made in philosophical chemistry. Nothing asore is M^^ts- 
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aury for that purpose than to take a narrow glass tube 3 or 
4 inches long ; fit each end with a cork, penetrated by a 

E*ece of slender irQn«>wire, and fill the tube with water. 
et die ends of the two wires be distant from each other 
about three-fourths of an inch ; and let the one be made 
to communicate with the .bottom of the galvanic pile^ the 
other with the top. On making this communication, bub- 
bles of air will form, and ascend to the top of the tube ; 
the wire being rapidly oxydated* In this experiment, the 
water is decomposed; its oxygen unites with the iron, and 
its hydrogen appears in the state of gas. 

If this experiment be made with the substitution, for 
iron, of some metal that is not oxydated by water, as gold 
for example, we obtain a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen 
ffBses^ as in the experiment of Messrs. Dieman and Van 
Troostwyk. 



SECT. n. 

ftE-COMPOSITlON OF WATER. 

IT is, however, not sufiicient to decompose water inta 
its constituent principles, oxygen and hydrogen, to pro- 
duce complete conviction ; we mustxe-compose it with the 
pincipks which resulted from its decomposition : happily, 
modem chemistry has enabled us to accom^ish this. 

It has been proved already that oxygen and hydrogen 
gaseSf when fired in proper proportions, produce a quan- 
tity of water, equal in weight to the two gases employed ; 
it is, therefore, obvious, that by thtls exploding repeatedly 
portions of a mixture of these gases, a considerable quan- 
ti^^, water will at last be produced. This btihg esta- 
Uflpd, it would be superfluous to dwell upon it further. 
^Pe) form the co'thbustion of oxygen and hydrogen gases, 
for the production of water, conveniently, some particu- 
lar kinds of apparatus have been invented. A simple con- 
tlrivance, for showing the formation of it, we have noticed 
already; but the cheapest, most convenient, and most sim- 
ple apparatus for that purpose has been invented by Mr. 
Cutm^ertson, of which a description and drawing has been 
given in Nicholson's Journal, (4th edit.) vol. i. p. 235. 
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FORMATION OF ACIDS. 

« 

ACCORDING to the theory of Lavoisier all acids 
consist of a certain base united to oxygen^ which is con- 
sidered to be the cause of acidity. We are acquainted 
with the bases of the sulphuric, nitric, ptK>8phoric, arse- 
nic, &c. acids : we know diat hydrogen, carbon, and oxy- 
gen, form the bases of the citric, madic, oxalic, acetic, gal- 
Uc, and all the rest of the acids called vegetable i and that 
the same substances, in combination with nitrogen, consti- 
tute those called animal acids, such as prussic, &c. But 
we are ^otally unacqusunted with the radicals of the muri- 
atic, boracic, and fluoric acids ; they must therefore be 
analogically considered as simple bodies in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

We have divided the acids into three classes, viz. 

1. Acids whose bases are unknown, or undecomposable 
acids. 

2. Acids composed of two bases. 

3. Acids composed of more than two bases. 

The bases which become acid by the union of oxygen 
are capable of being united to it in various degrees. 
When the oxygenation is complete they are called perfect 
acids. But if they are not saturated with ox^^gen, diey 
mosdy appear in a state of less acidity. In the new 
nomenclature the termination IC is given to the complete 
oxygenation of these bodies, and the termination OUS 
when they present themselves in an imperfect state of 
combination with oxygen. Hence by the name of sulphuric 
acid, we mean sulphiur completely saturated with oxygen ^ 
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and by the mune sulphureottf acid, we understand sulphur 
not saturated with oxy^gsa. 

GENERAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 

ACIDS. 

Acids are either in the S(^d, liquid, or gazeous state. 
They excite a peculiar sensation on the palate called eour. 
They change most of the blue vegetable colours red. 
Most of them unite to water in all proportions, and numy 
<^ them have so strong an attracdon for that fluid, as to be 
incapable of appearing in the solid form. They all combine 
with alkalies so strongly as to disengi^ them from many 
other substances. They mis with the earthy and metalBc 
substances, and form combinations attended with numerous 
interesting phenomena ; upon the due explanation of which 
a great part of the science of dbemisliy depends. 

{lxxAaK*...It must be noticed, however, that every add 
4oQs not possess all the pre perties here emunecated ; but 
all possess a sufficient number to dittingiush them from 
other substances, and this is the only purpose which artifi^ 
cial anrangemeatcan possibly answer. 
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Ml^t ATlC acid exists in the gazeous state, and forms 
muriatic acid gas, which has been considered already. 
The basis o{ this acid is unknown* 

PROPERTIES OF MURIATIC ACID. 

» 

Liquid muriatic acid, or water impregnated with mu- 
riatic acid gas, is a colourless, very odorous, and pungent 
fluid* It emits copious white fumes in contact widi moist 
atmospheric ur ; these fumes are muriatic acid gas that 
escapes from it, and condenses again by combining with 
the humidity of the ain If a wnle-moufhed bottle con- 
taining strong muriatic acid be opened, and the hand 
hroug^ near its orifice, a sensible warmth is perceived, 
which arises from the combination of the acid gas with the 
water of the atmosphere. Liquid muriatic acid is unalter- 
able by any known combustible body. It disengages the 
carbonic, phosphoric, and sulphureous acids from all their 
combinations, but it is constantly espcUed by the action of 
the sulphuric acid* 

METHOD OF OBTAINING MURIATIC ACID. 

Muriatic acid is best obtained by decomposing muriate 
of soda or common salt, by means of sulphuric acid, in the 
following manner : 

Put into a tubulated retort, lodged in a «and heat, or 
supported over a iMip, and connected with Pepys's dis- 
tilktory vessel, or WoulPs botdes, every one containing 
a small quantity of distilled water, three parts of muriate 
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of soda, and pour on it one of strong sulphuric acid vtry 
gradually, or rather let it be suffered to drop into the re- 
tort, by means of a hydrostatic funnel fastened into its tu- 
bulure. Muriatic acid gas will be plentifully disengaged^ 
which passes through the neck of the retort, and becomes 
. absorbed by the water. When the water in the first botde 
is fully saturated it absorbs no more, and becomes cold, 
being considerably heated by the absorptiim of the gas ; 
but the gas continues to pass into the next bottles, and heats 
the water they contain. The water thus impregnated with 
muriatic acid gas, is called muriatic acid, and is of the spe- 
cific gravity, 1,19 at 60«» Fahr. 

Rem ARK...»If sulphuricacid diluted with an equal quan- 
tity, by weight, of water, be made use of in this process, 
Ae apparatus of Pepys or Woulf may be dispensed with, 
and a common receiver may be used with safety. 

The salts formed by the combination of muriatic acid^ 
with different bases^ are called muriates* 

PROPERTIES OF MURIATES. 

These salts yield white vapours (muriatic acid gas) by 
Aie affusion of sulphuric acid, and yeliowish^green vapours 
(oxygenated muriatic a(Gid gas) by nitric, acid ; both attend* 
ed with considerable effervescence. They are decomposed 
by solution of silver, and are volatile at high temperatures 
withour decomposidon. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING MURIATES. 

Muriate of potash, soda, ammonia, barytes, strontia, 
lime, magnesia, &c. may be obtained by dissolving the 
carbonates of these substances in muriatic acid, to per- 
fect saturation, evaporating the solution, and suffering it 
to crystallize. Muriate of iron may be produced by dis- 
solving iron filings in muriatic acid to saturation, evapo- 
rating the solution and crystallising it. Muriate of tin, 
zinc, arsenic, and nickel, may be obtained in a similar 
manner. M&riate of lead is best prepared by pouring 
muriatic acid into a solution of nitrate of lead, the muri- 
ate of lead precipitates instantly. Muriate of gold is ob- 
tained by dissolving gold in nitro-muriatic acid. Muri- 
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ate of silver is formed by pouring muriatic acid into a so- 
lution of nitrate of silver* Muriate of copper is produced, 
according to Chcnevix, by mixing 5^S parts of black oxyd 
of copper, and 50 parts of copper obtiuned by precipitating 
that metal from its solution, by a plate of iron, and putdng 
this mixture with muriatic acid into a well-stopped phial ; 
the solution will then contain muriate of copper. Muriate 
of mercury has been noticed already. Muriate of bismuth 
is obtained by dissolving this metal in nitro-muriatic acid- 
Muriate of antimony is formed in a similar manner. 
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THE composition of this acid is also unknown. It 
eidsts umted to soda in the salt called borax, or sub-borate 
of soda. United to lime and magnesia, it forms the mine- 
ral called borate of lime. 

PROPERTIES OF BORACIC ACID. 

Boracic acid appears in brilliant, glittering, white, he3D> 
ahedral scales, soft and unctuous to the touch. Its taste 
is bitterish, with a sUght degree of acidity^ It is scduble 
in alcohol, which it causes to bum, .when set on fire, with a 
green flame, surrounded with a white one. It is of diffi* 
cult solubility in cold water, but is easily dissolved in boil- 
ing water. When heated strongly it fuses into glass. If 
heated with water it is carried up by the aqueous vapour. 
It has no action on combustible bodies. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING BORACIC ACID. 

1. Dissolve any quantity of sub-borate of soda^ in boil- 
ing water, and add lo this solution sulphuric acid, by a lit- 
tle at a time, till the solution be rather more than saturated. 
Then evaporate it slowly to one-third, and set it aside to 
cool; white scales will be deposited, which are boracic 
acid. After all the acid has been crystallized out of the 
solution, the salt must be fe-dissolved, re-crystallized, and 
lasdy washed in distilled water, drained on filtering paper, 
and then dried. 

* 

* In commerce calW Borax. For Uie method of procaring tlie base 
of the Boracic add, ciuled by Davy, Boron, see his Chemistry, p. 3U. 
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2. Boracic acid may likewise be obtained by sublimation, 
from two parts of sur-saturated borate of €oda, one of sul-; 
phuric acid, and one of water. 

The onion of boracic acid with different bases forms 
salts, called borates* 

PROPERTIES OF BORATES. 

Borates are vitrifiable by heat, but they are not altered 
by combustible bodies* When concentrated solutions of 
them are boiled with sulphurici nitric, or muriatic acid, they 
are decomposed, and deposit on cooling brilliant lamellated 
crystals of boracic acid. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING BORATES. 

Borate nf soda^ potaah^ or ammonia, may be formed by 
neutralizing these alkalies, with a concentrated solution of 
boracic acid. 

Borate of lime is produced by adding a strong solution 
of boracic acid to lime water. Borate of magnesia is oh« 
tained by dissolving magnesia in boracic acid. Borate o£ 
alumine is formed by mingling a solution of borate of soda^ 
and sulphate of alumine. Borate of silver may be formed 
by pouring a solution of common borax into a solution oi 
nitrate of silver. Borate of mercury is obtained in a like 
manner. Borate of copper is precipitated by mixing a 
solution of borax with sulphate of copper. 

Borate of iron, borate of lead, borate of zinc, and borate 
of nickel, may be formed by adding a solution of borax of 
commerce to solutions of these metals in nitric or muriatic 
acid. The new compounds precipitate. 

[Borate bf Soda, is used as a flux for the blow pipe, by 
silver smiths and by Brasiers* T. C. 
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THIS 16 andther acid of which the composition is un- 
known. It exists in a gazeous state, and forms fluoric acid 
gas* United to water it conAtitutes liquid fluorib acid* 

PROPERTIES OF FLUORIC ACID. 

The distinguishing property of fluoric acid is, its power 
of dissolving and volatilizing silex. Its odour resembles 
muriatic acid. On being exposed to a moist atmospheric 
air, it emits white fumes. Its action upon all the inflani- 
ble substances is very feeUe ; it does not afford oxygen 
to them. It has no action upon most of the metals, but it 
dissolves many of tlieir oxjds. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING FLUORIC ACID. 

Put one part of fiuate of lime in coarse powder into a 
leaden or tin retort, and pour upon it two parts of sulphuric 
acid. Lute the retort to a receiver of the same metal, con- 
taining one part of water, and apply a gende heat. The 
fluoric acid gas disengaged will be absorbed by the water 
and form liquid fluoric acid, which must be kept in well- 
closed leaden or tin botdes, or phials coated within with 
wax or varnish. [100 grains fluor-spar yield 174,2 grains 
of sulphate of lime. Davy*] 

Fluoric acid united to different bases forms saline com- 
pounds, called FLUATES. 
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PR6PERTIES.OF FLU AXES. 

Fixates may be decomposed by the affusion of dense 
sulphuric acid; but not by heat, or by combustible bodies. 
When strongly heated they become phosphorescent, emit- 
ting in the dark a lambent white light. 

R£MARK.«./rhe fluates of lime possess pardcularly this 
last property ; diose fluates which exhibit the most lively 
and variegated colours constantly shine with a light inclin- 
ing to the violet, with the single exception of the Siberian 
variety, which has. been named chlorophane; and which, 
though of a violet colour, gives a phosphorescence of a 
beautiful emerald green* It emits this light even under 
water, under oil, or m vacuo. When lieated too strongly 
it ceases to shine altogether. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING FLUATES. 

• 

Fluate of potash, soda, ammonia, or ma^esia, may be 
prepared by saturating their carbonates with fluoric acid. 

Fluate of barytes is precipitated by adding fluoric acid 
to ^e nitrate, or muriate of barytes. Fluate of strontia is 
prepared in a similar manner. 

Fluate* of silexis produced by suffering fluoric acid to be 
in contact with silex. Fluate of iron is obtained by dis- 
solving the red oxyd of iron in fluonc acid. Fluate of 
mercury, fluate of^ tin, and fluate of siker, are precipitated 
by dropping fluate of potash into the citric or muriatic so- 
lutions of t£ese metals. 

Fluoboracic, or fluoboric gas, is obtmned by distilling 
one part of dry boracic acid, two parts fluor spar, and twelve 
parts oil of vitriol in a glass retort; a gas is obtained ab- 
sorbable by water. Davy. 
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THE name of oxygenized muriatic acid is g^ven to the 
compound formed by the muriatic acid with oxygen. *" By 
this combinatbn, however, the acid properties of the muri- 
atic acid are not increased, as is the case with the odier 
acids, but, on the contrary, diminished. 

Oxygenized muriatic acid exists in the state of gas, and 
as sudi has b&tn considered ab-eady. When absorbed by 
water it forms liquid oxygenized muriatic acid. « 

PROPERTIES OF OXIGENIZED MURIATIC 

ACID. 

Oxygenized muriatic acid, in a Uquid form, is of a 
greenish-yellow colour. It has a styptic bitter taste, and a 
very suffocating odour. Instead of reddening blue vegeta- 
ble colours, it has tiie remarkable property of rendering 
them white. In high temperatures, when light is excluded, 
phosphorus remains unaltered in liquid oxygenized muri- 
atic acid ; but if light be admitted, the colour of the acid 
gradually disappears, and the phosphorus is converted into 
phosphoric acid. It thickens oils and animal fats, and ren- 
ders them less disposed to combine with alk^ies* Its 
action upon the metak presents phenomena extremely cu- 
rious and important ; the oxygen of the acid unites vffth 
the metal, and the produced oxyd is afterwards dissolved 
by the de-oxydated acid. 

For the rest of its properties, see oxygenized muriatic 
acid gas. 

* Called by Davy, Chbrine, from its greenish yeUow colour. See the 
note on thia subject in the Appendix to VoL L 
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METHOD OF OBTAINING OXYGENIZED 

MURIATIC ACID. 

t'ut into a tubulated retort, supported over a lamp, one 
part of black oxyd of manganese reduced to a gross pow- 
der, and pour over it three parts of concentrated muriatic 
add ; recline the retort in such a fnanner that the fluid 
which ris^s up into its neck may easily run batk again into 
die body, and apply a receiver with a litde distilled water 
in it ; tht receiver must be luted to the retort by a fillet of 
paper. When the effervescence, which instandy takes 
place on the affusion of the acid, ceases, apply a gentle heat. 
Oxygenized muriatic acid gas will he evolved, and the re- 
ceiver become filled with yellow vipours, which are ab- 
sorbed by the water. When the vater has acquired a 
yellowish-green colour, the receiver nay be removed, and 
another one*aj>plied till no more gas is extricated. The 
process may be more elegantly conducted by joining the 
apparatus of Pepys to the distillatory vessel. The com- 
mon muriatic acid which may aris« is condensed in the 
first botde, and the oxygenized muriatic acid gas unites 
to the water in the second, third, &c, 

The union of oxygenized muAatic acid with different 
bases forms* salts, known by the name of oxygenated 

MURIATES. 

PROPERTIES OF OXYGENATED MURIATES. 

These salts are distinguished from all the rest by yield- 
ing oxygen gas when heated, and thus becoming converted 
into muriates. They- detonate very violendy by friction 
and percussion with the easily inflammable bodies. 

w 

PREPARATION OF OXYGENATED MU- 
RIATES. 

Preparation of oxygenated muriate of potash. 

To prepare this salt, the usual materials for obtaining 
oxygenized muriatic acid gas are put into a retort con- 
nected with Pepys's apparatus. A solution of potash is 
put into the receivers, leaving the first empty, and thus 
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saturating the potash by passing a current of oxygenized 
muriatic acid gas through it. When the saturation is near* 
ly complete the oxygenated muriate of potash separates in 
crystals. 

When three parts of oxygenated muriate of potash and 
one of sulphur are triturated in a mortar, the mixture de- 
tonates violently; the same effect is produced when the 
mixture is struck with a hammer on an anviL ,Phospho^ 
rus detonates with oxygenated muriate of potash with a 
prodigious force. Similar effects are produced with otho: 
inflammable substances, or with metallic bodies. Some 
of them may be inflamed by the affusion of sulphuric or 
nitric acid. 

Remark. ...It is singular that the oxygenized muriadc 
acid gas does not combine direcdy with the alkali, but 
suffers a partial deccmposition ; one part of it becomes ac* 
tually converted into muriatic acid, and consequenUy forms 
muriate of potash ; the other part receives the oxygen with 
which the former parted, and combines with another por- 
tion of potash, forming a salt in which the acid exists, widi 
a larger proportion of oxygen than in its usual state of oxy- 
genated acid.' This salt, therefore, is, properly speaking, 
not an oxygenated muri&te, but hyper-oxygenated muriate 
of potash* These singular combinations seem to be owing 
to the stronger attraction of the alkali to muriatic thsui t0 
oxygenated muriatic acid, assisted by the attraction which 
the latter has for a still larger portion of oxygen. 

Oxygenated muriate of soda or lime may be obtained in 
a similar manner. The mtthod of producing oxygenated 
muriate of strontia has been noticed before. 

Oxygenated muriate of copper is obtained by dissolving 
the oxyd of copper in cold muriatic acid, or dissolving 
copper by heat in muriatic acid. Oxygenated miiriate of 
iron is produced by dissolving the red oxyd of iron in mu- 
riatic acid. Oxygenated muriate of tin is produced by 
passing oxygenated muriatic acid gas through a solution of 
muriate of tin. Oxygenated muriate of lea^ is obtained in 
a similar manner. 

NITRO-MURIATiq ACID. 

Nitro-muriatic acid is a mixed or compoimd acid ana- 
logous to the former. It was formerly known by the 
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name of aqtui regia. It is produced by adding muriatic 
acid to the nitric : one part of the former is generally added 
to two of the latter. 

During this combination an effervescence takes place, 
heat is liberated, ahd oxygenated muriatic acid gas becomes 
evolved : this action may be assisted and prolonged by the 
application of heat. The mixture assumes a yellow colour. 
It has the property of dissolving gold and pladna. 

RATiONALE....The muriatic acid attracts part of the oxy- 
gen of the nitric acid, thus converted partly into nitrous 
acid, and pardy into nitrous gas ; whilst the simple muriatic 
acid becomes converted, by this addition of oxygen, into 
oxygenated muriatic acid, or nitro-mnriatic acid. 

R£MARX....The same acid combination may be produced 
by mingling together oxygenated muriatic acid and nitrous 
gas. 

From what has been said before, it is obvious that the 
salts formerly called hitro-uuriatbs cannot exist. 

[HYPER OXYMURIATIC ACID. 

Mr Chevenix has inferred with great probability from 
the formation of the hyper oxymuriate of potash, that as 
muriate of potash is also formed at the same time, one part 
of the oxymuriatic acid, combines with an additional dose 
of oxygen, abstracted from that portion of acid which from 
being oxymuriatic, becomes miuriatic acid* T. C] 
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SULPHUR is capable of combining with two diflere&t 
prbportioiis of oxygen : with die smaller quantity it fonns 
sulphureous acid ; with the larger, sulphuric acid. The last 
of these is the subject of our first inquiry. 

PROPERTIES OF SULPHURIC ACID. 

Sulphuric acid is in the form of a dense liquid, slighdy 
viscid : it runs in striiCj like oil, when poured from one 
vessel into another* Its specific gravity is in general 1.85, 
at least it is prepared of that strength in some of our 
manufactures."^ In its pure state it is colourless, and 
void of odour. It is of considerable fixity in the fire, 
and requires a strong heat for ebullition. On being 
mingled with water, heat is instantaneously evolved. It 
is not altered by oxygen, nitrogen, or hydrogen gases. It 
combines with nitrous acid and forms a compound 
which dissolves silver, but scarcely any other metsd. It 
is decomposable by a number of inflammable substances 
which attract, its oxygen. If brought in contact widi smy 
vegetable or animal matter, it is partially decomposed, 
and a quantity of carbon is disengaged, which gives the 
acid a brown or black colour. It oxydates and dissolves a 
number of the metals, either affording to them part of its 
oxygen, or enabling the metal to decompose the water 
which is present. It attracts water from the^ atmosphere. 

* Sold under the name of oil of vitriol. 
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METHODS OF OBTAINING SULPHURIC 

ACID. 

The processes employed for obtaining sulphuric acid 
may be reduced to two, namely, to unite sulphur to oxygen, 
or to separate the acid from its combinations met with in 
nature. 

The first method is made use of in this country $ for 
which purpose peculiar buildings or apartments, with their 
insides lined with lead, are constructed. In these apart* 
ments sulphur b burnt, in order to absorb oxygen from 
the air dunng its combustion. But as the sulphur would 
not bum or become fully oxydated in a confined quantity 
of air, j- to ^^ of nitrate of potash is previously mixed with 
it in order to make it bum with vivacity, or to gain oxy« 
sen from the nitric acid. The sulphuric acid which is 
$>rmed is absorbed by a stratum of water at the bottom of 
the chamber. The water, after being sufiiciently impreg- 
nated, is exposed to heat in large glass retorts, so as to de- 
prive the acid of the superfluous water, the sulphureous 
acid, and nitrous gas, with which it is mixed. 

RATiONAL£....«The tlieory of this process has been no- 
ticed already. 

R£MARK....The sulphuric acid obtained in this manner 
18 not perfectly pure, but always contains small quantities 
of sulphate of lead and sulphate of potash ; from which it 
may be freed by re-distiUation. 

Sulphuric acid united to alkalies, earths, &c* forms saline 
combinations called SULPHATES.' 

PROPERTIES OF SULPHATES. 

All the sulphates are insoluble in alcohol. Their solu- 
tions are decomposed by a solution of barytes. They be- 
come converted mto sulphurets by ignited charcoal at high 
temperatures, but they are undecomposable by mere beat. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING SULPHATES. 

Sulphate of potash, soda, or ammonia may be obtained 
by saturating these alkalies with sulphuric acid, evapor 
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rating the solution, and crystallizing it. Sulphate of mag- 
nesia and sulphate of alumme may be produced in a similar 
manner. Sulphate of lead may be obtained by pouring 
sulphuric acid into a solution of acetite of lead ; the sul- 
phate of lead precipitates. Sulphate of zinc is produced 
by dissolving this metal in diluted sulphuric acid, and sub<^ 
sequent evaporation and crystallization. Sulphate of nickel, 
sulphate of bismuth, and sulphate of cobalt, are produced 
by dissolving the metsds, by the assistance of heat, in sul- 
phuric acid, and proceeding as before. 

Sulphate of iron is obtained by dissolving iron filings in 
diluted sulphuric acid, evaporating the solution and subse- 
quent crystallization. This salt, if exposed to the air, soon 
becomes covered %vith a yellowish crust, because it ahsoibs 
more osygen and becomes partially converted into an oxy- 
sulphate of iron, which is of a red colour uncirstallizable^ 
and soluble in alcohol ; it may be deprived of its excess of 
oxygen by passmg a current of sulphurated hydrogen gas 
through it* 
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THIS constitutes the imperfect degree of oxygenation 
of sulphur ; that is to say, the sulphur is not fully saturated 
with oxygen. Sulphureous acid naturally exists in the 
gazeous state. 

PROPERTIES OF SULPHUREOUS ACID. 

The acid properties of sulphureous acid are not donsidcrr 
able. It does not redden blue vegetaUe colours, but, on 
the contrary, renders them white. It exerts litde action on 
metallic substances, and has a feeble attraction for the 
alkalies and earths. It is exceedingly volatile, and assumes 
the state of gas, if moisture be excluded. 

For a fuller account of this acid we refer our reader back 
to sulphureous acid gas. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING SULPHUREOUS 

ACID. 

1. To prepared sulphureous acid, take one part of mer- 
cury and four of concentrated sulphuric acid, put them into 
a retort, furnished with a receiver, and connected with 
Pepys's apparatus. The sulphureous acid gas which is 
disengaged is absorbed by the water in the vessel, and con- 
stitutes sulphureous acid. 

2. Sulphureous acid is likewise formed during the slow 
combustion of sulphur. See sulphiu*. 
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The salts formed by the comlHiiation of sulphureous 
with difierent bases are called sitlphztes. 

ft 

PROPERTIES OF SULPHITES. 

All the salts of this class yield sulphiu*, and are converted 
into mJphates by heat. The nitric and oxygenated muriatic 
acids also convert them into nJphatcs* 

METHODS OF OBTAINING SULPHITES. 

Sulphite of potash, soda, ammonia, barytes, or lime, may 
be obtained by receiving a stream of sulphureous acid gas 
into a concentrated solution of the base employed, and tbsn 
evaporating it for cxystallization. Sulphite of magnesia is 
produced by saturating carbonate of magnesia with sul- 
phureous acid. Sulphite of ammonia and magnesia is ob- 
tained by mingling together solutions of sulphite of mag* 
nesia, and sulphite of ammonia* Sulphite of lead may be 
produced by dissolving carbonate of lead in sulphiireoua 
acid. Sulphite of bismuth and sulphite of antimony are 
precipitated by pouring sulphureous acid into muriate of 
antimony, or bismuth. Sulphite of iron maybe formed in a 
direct manner* 
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WHEN phosphorus is united to oxygen the result is aft 
acid, which varies according to the quantity of oxygen 
which joins to the phosphorus. Phosphorus saturated 
with oxygen forms phosphoric acid. 

PROPERTIES OF PHOSPHORIC ACID. 

Phosphoric acid is capable of existing in a dry andcirs*- 
tallized state. When solid, and placed in contact with a 
small quantity of water, it dissolves, and afibrds a ponde- 
rous transparent fluid, void of odour. When exposed to 
heat it is rendered viscous ; it gradually becomes more 
consistent, and loses its transparency. Lastly, when urged 
by a violent heat, in a silver or platina crucible, it melts 
into a transparent glass, which again attracts moisture 
when exposed to the air, and becomes converted into li- 
quid phosphoric acid. When melted in an earthen cruci- 
ble the acid acts upon it and fuses into a glass, which is not 
soluble in watery and exhibits no signs qfaciditi/m It has a 
strong attraction for all the alkalies, and likewise for the 
earths. It acts only on a small number of metallic sub- 
stances. 

METHODS «0F OBTAINING PHOSPHORIC 

ACID. 

1. To obtain phosphoric acid the bones of adult ani- 
mals are generally made use of. For that purpose, di- 
lute in a spacious glass jar one pound of sulphuric acid 
with six or eight pounds of water ; then add gradually. 
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and widi constant stirring, one pound and a half of finely 
pulverized bones burnt to whiteness* An effervescence 
will take place. When this has ceased leave the whole on 
a gentle sand-bath for a few hours, taking care to stir it 
frequently, and to supply the loss of water which happens 
by evaporation. After it has been suffered to remain un- 
disturbed, strain the whole through a cloth, and wash the 
residual matter repeatedly in water till it passes tasteless. 
The fluid thus obtained contains the phospnoric acid, con- 
taminated with lime, and may be evaporated in a Wedg- 
wood's, or glass basin, to any wisbed-for consistence. 

R£ip^pu—The phosphoric acid obtained in this man- 
ner is not pure, but contains a considerable quantity of 
lime. To obtain it in its pure state, carbonate of anuno- 
nia must be added until no more precipitate falls down; 
the precipitate is carbonate of lime, which must be sepa- 
rated by filtradon: the fluid being then evaporated to 
dryness leaves phosphate of ammonia. This is exposed 
to heat in a china cup, till all the ammonia is disengaged, 
which may be known by the mass frothing no longer, but 
flowing qiiiedy. On cooling, it congeals iiito a transpa- 
rent vitreous substance, called glacial acid of phosphorus, 
which attracts moisture, and is soluble in water. 

2. Phosphoric acid may likewise be obtained by the ra- 
pid or complete oxygenation of phosphorus, by burning it 
ifk oxygen gas, as mendoned beiore. , 

3. Scheele has contrived a method of converting phos- 
phorus into phosphoric acid without combustion ; namely, 
by the action of nitric acid. 

In this operation a tubulated glass retort must be half 
filled with pure nitric acid, and a gentle heat applied. A 
small piece of phosphorus being then introduced through 
the tubulure will be dissolved with a rapid effervescence, 
and a quantity of red vapour will be disengaged. The 
addition of phosphorus in small pieces must be con- 
tinued until die last piece added remains undissolved in 
the boiling acid.. The piece of phospharus which pro- 
duces no further change in the acid is then to be taken 
out, and the fire raised to drive over the remainder of 
the nitric acid. The phosplioric acid will then be found 
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in the.retort, partly in a concrete, and partly in a liquid 
form. 

KATiONALE.»»Jn thia process a decomposition of the 
nitric acid takes place, the phosphorus at thcf temperature 
of thq. heated acid attacks its oxygen, and becomes convert* 
€d into phosphoric acid ; and die nitrogen becomes free, 
and flies off m the gazeous state. 

• 

The combination of phosphoric acid with dliferent bases 
forms the salts called phosphates. 

PROPERTIES OF PHOSPHATES. 

These salts are fusible, before the blow-p^, into a glo- 
bule of glass. They are soluble in nitric acid, froi^ wmch 
they are precipitated by lime water. Most of them do not 
afford plx)sphorus whin heated with charcoaL 

METHODS OF OBTAINING PHOSPHATES, 

The principal oPdiese salts are the phosphates of soda, 
potash, ammonia, magnesia, barytes, and strontia. They 
are prepared by ^turating the carbonates of these bodies 
with phosphoric acid, and proceeding in the manner di- 
rected for the preparation of sulphates. Pkosphate of 
mercury is precipitated b^wpingling a solution of phosphate 
of soda and nitrate of jKrcury. Phosphate of copper is 
formed in a similar nfllier, by letung fall a solution of 
phosphate of soda into a solution of nitrate of copper. 
jPhosphate of iron is precipitated by mixing a solutidki of 
phosphate of potash with a solution of sulphate of iron« 
Phosphate of lead and phosphate of bismuth are produced 
by dropping a splution of phosphate of soda into nitrate of 
lead, or bismuth. Phosphate of tin or zinc is formed in a 
similar manner. 
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WHEN phosphorus is burnt slowly, and does not be- 
come completely saturated with oxygen, jt forms an add 
differing from me former, called phosphorus acid. 

PROPERTIES* OF PHOSPHORUS ACID. 

• 

'Phos)>horus acid is liquid, transparent, and of consider- 
able density* It has an unpleasant taste, and emits an 
aUiadeous and disagreeaUe odour when rubbed, and espe- 
cially if warmed. When heat^ more strongly, part of it 
is vcdatiliized in the form of a ^djje vapour which is veiy 
icute, penetrating and luminous IV the dark* It is mudi 
more volatile than phosphoric acid ; and always contains a 
greater or less quantity of phosphorus. 



METHODS OF OBTAINING PHOSPHORUS 

ACID. 

(See AppetuRx^ No. S4.J 

To obtain phosphorus acid w$ merely expose phos- 
phorus to the air : the phosphorus by this means under- 
goes a slow combustion, and is gradually, changed into 
phosphorus acid* Tb effect this in a commodious man- 
ner, sticks or pieces of phosphorus may be placed bn die 
inclined side of a glass funnel, whose neck is received in 
a phial containing a little distilled water, and its base co- 
vered, but not closely, A tube, or small pieces of glass 
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are put into the neck of the funnel, in order to prevent liie 
phosphorus from fiJling through into the phial, and to g^ve 
a free passage to the air of the vessel displaced by the i£oa* 
phorus acid. Care must be taken that the. sticks of phos- 
' phorus touch each other as little as possible. 

Phosphorus acid with alkaline, terrene, or metallic baaes, 
forms salts called phosphites. 



PROPERTIES OP PHOSPHITES. 

Phosphites detonate with oxygenated muriate of potash. 
When heated in the open air they yield a phosphorescent 
flame. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING PHOSPHITES. 

I^hosphite of potash, soda, ammonia, or lime, may be 
prepared by dissolving the respective corbonates in phos- 
phorus acid, and proceeding as directed before. Phos- 
phite of barytes and strontia are produced by mingling 
together phosphorus acid, and barytic or strontia water. 
Phosphite of magnesia is obtained by mingiing phosphite 
of potash or soda witU sulphate of magnesia. Phosphite 
of alumine may be produced by saturating phosphorus acid 
with alumine; 
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CARBONIC acid exists, in the gazeous state, at com- 
mon temperatures, and at any pressure of the atmosphere 
which we know of. It is therefore a permanent, elastic, 
aeriform fluid, and has been considered as such under the 
article carbonic acid. gas, to which we refer the reader for 
a fuller account of it. 

The combination of carbonic acid with different basea 
constitutes carbonates. 

PROPERTIES OF CARBONATES. 

» 

Carbonates produce a rapid effervescence when mixed 
with sutjAiuric, nitric, muriatic, &c« acids. Most of them 
are decomposable by heat. Some of them are insoluble in 
water, but become soluble by an excess of carbonic acid. 
Several of the alkaline carbonates change vegetable blues to 
green, and have an alkaline taste. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING CARBONATES. 

Carbonate of potash is prepacgLby passing a current 
of Carbonic acid gas, for a comRerable time, through 
a solution of sub-carbonate of potash ; or, by distilling 
sub-carbonate of potash with carbonate of ammonia. 
Carbonate of soda may be prepared in a similar manner. 
Carbonate of magnesia is prepared by adding carbonate 
of potash to a solution of sulphate of magnesia as long as 
any precipitate ensues. Ciu4>onate of ammonia is ob- 
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tained by distilling two parts of diy' carbonate of lime with 
one of nitrate of ammonia. Carbonate of silver is pre^ 
dpitated by pouring carbonate of potash or soda into a 
solution of nitrate of silver. Carbonate of mercury is pro- 
duced in a similar manner by mingling the solution of an 
alkaline carbonate with nitrate of mercury. Carbonate of 
copper is precipitated by^ecomposing a solution of nitrate 
of copper, by a carbonated alkali. Carbonate of iron is 
precipitated by dropping into a solution of sulphate of iron 
a solution of carbonate of soda or polash. Carbonate of 
tin, lead, nickel, or zinc, may be produced by decomposing 
the solutions of these metab by the same alkalies* 
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PROPERTIES OF NITRIC ACID. 

NITRIC acid is liquM, colourless, and transparent, p6s« 
messing in st veiy eminent degree all the properties of acids. 
It tinges the akin yellow, which does not disappear till the 
epidermis wears off. It has a strong affinity for water, and 
has never yet been found in nature except in combination. 
It produces heat when added to water. When concentrated, 
exhales white acrid fumes on being exposed to the air, which 
are nitric acid in a gazeous state* When poured on oils, 
charcoal, &c« it sets them on fire. It causes the sulphureous 
and phosphorus acids to pass to the state of sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids, by yielding to them part of its oxygen. 
It is capable of oxydating^dl the metals except gold, pladna, 
titanium, and tantalium. [It consists of 29.77 azot and 
70.23 oxygen. When rery strong it weighs about 1.5. 
Davy.] 

METHODS OF OBTAINING NITRIC ACID.* 

Nitric acid cannot be produced in any considerable quan- 
tity, by the direct combination of its principles, without a 
great deal of laboiu* ; though that it may be so formed for 
^e sake of experiment has been shqwn. See Nitrogen. 

The following method of obtaining nitric acid is msude uae 
of by chemists. 

Take two parts of dry nitrate of potash in coarse powder, 
pot it into a tubulated gbss retort, of which it occupies 
no more than one-diird, or one-fourth, and to which a 
large receiver has been luted coataimng a litde waters 

* Nitric acid may be obtained by firing together by neaBS of the 
electric spark, three measures of oxvgen ^b» and one mewKire and 
a quarter of azotic or nitrogen gas. T. C. 
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then pour on It^ ki small quantities at %time, one part of 
concentrated sulplMiric aoidl A^soon as the last quantity 
of the acid is introduced into the retort apply a very gentte 
heat, and distU dowly till no more drops issue from the 
neck of the retort. The acid collected in the receiver is 
filming, and of a reddish or yello^ colour: on being 
brought into contact with atmospheric air, it sends forth 
reddish-yellow fumes, which likewise always fill the empty 
qiace of the receiver or botde. , In order to depriitre' i| of 
these fooies, the acid must be re^distilled, or at least b^iitt* 
ed for some time in a glass retort, witl) a very gentle heSE ; 
the fuming part will m« firat, and the remainder will be 
deprived of all its colour and fuming property. 

RB]|AnK....The property of emitdng reddish-yeltdw 
fumes does not belong to the pure nitric acid ; for diis is 
one of the charaoeristics of anodier kind of acid, called 
nitrous acid, which we shall presendy consider. The 
fmmes which are evolved are nitrous gas, originating from 
a partial decomposition of a certain part of the acid during 
its disengagement from the nitrate of potash ; hence it is 
Soiled with nitrous gas. On expositag the acid to heat, or 
re-distilling it, this nitrous gas becomes disengaged, and 
pale nitric acid is obtwied.*^ 

The combinaiions of nitric acid with different bases are 

called NITRATBS. 

PROPERTIES OF NITRATES. 

These salts detonate with or inflame charcoal, dnd other 
easy inflammable bodies, at a red hpat. Thay afibrd oxy- 
gen and nitrogen gases at high temperatures, and yield 
yellowish vapours, Tnitrous acid) by tile affusion of sul- 
phuric acid, especiaUy if heat be applied. 

^ REMARK....It is upon the property of the detonation 6f 
nitrates with inflammable substances that the composition 
of gun-powder is founded, which consists of 5 parts of 
nitrate of potash, 1 of charcoal, and 1 of sulphur. 

Powder of fusion^ as it is called, consists of three parts 
of nitrate of potash, one of sulphur, and one of fine dry 

* Ih conaequence of the comparatiTeI)r slight aflbity of oxygen to this 
acid, it is used to oxygenate or acidify subBtances, which may thus Bs 
converted iato adds I as the oxalic, the artenious, &c T. C. 
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saw-dust. . If a amall quantity of this powder is put iota 
a walnut-shell, with a thin piece of copper coin rotted \^ 
and the money then be covered up with the powder, it 
may be melted by setting fire to the mixture^ m^ich witt 
bum vividly without injuring the shelL 

A mixture of one*part of nitrate of potash and two of 
acidulous tartrite of potash, (or common flour) after being 
detonated, forms what is denominated black flux. 

White fiux is produced, by detonating equal parts of ni- 
trate of potash and acidulous tartrite of potash, or flour, in 
a similar manner. . 

METHODS OF OBTAINING NITRATES. 

Nitrate of potash, soda, ammonia, barytes, or strontia, 
may be prepared by neutralizing the carbonates of these 
alkalies witn nitric acid, evaporating the solution and suf- 
fering it to crystallize. Nitrate of magnesia is produced 
in asunilar manner. Nitrate of silver is obtained by dis> 
solving silver in nitric acid, evaporating the solution uaul 
a pellicle appears, and then setting it aside .to crystallize. 
Nitrate of mercury, copper, nickel, lime, or cobalt, ma^ 
be produced in a similar manner. Nitrate of iron is ob- 
tained by dissolving 4ron in nitric acid. On evaporating 
the solution a red precipitate appears, consisting of iron 
oigrdatedto its maximunu 
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PART LXXXIX. 



IT was until very lately a generally received notion, 
that the proportion of oxygen in nitrous acid was less than 
that existing in the nitric acid, and that it was therefore 
less oxygenated ; but this is certainly not the case* Mr. 
Thompson's* remarks concerning nitrous acid, and Davy'sf 
observations, are sufficient to prove the contrary ; with these 
gendemen, we consider nitrous acid is nothing more than 
nitric acid holding in solution, that Is, loosely combined 
with it, a greater or less qmvnti^ of nitrous gas, and being 
therefore more or less coloured and fuming, according to 
the quantity of gas it contsuns* 

PROPERTIES OF NITROUS ACID* 

Nitrous acid exists in the state of gas, in the form of a 
red vapour, slighdy coercible. When combined with water 
it is of aydlow or orange colour. It emits copious orange* 
coloured or red fumes. It is more decomposable than 
nitric acid, and inflames combustible bodies more readily. 
It has a strong attraction for water, and their combination 
is attended with an increase of temperature. Different por- 
tions of water convert its colour to a deep blue, green, yel- 
low, &c. while the vapours still continue of their original 
yellowish-red colour* 

METHODS OF OBTAINING NITROUS ACID. 

The common mode of obtaimng nitrous acic^s to de- 
compose mtrate of potash by means of sulphuric acid 

* Day/i Researches^ &c. p. 31. f ^v^ P- 33. 
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with the assistance of heat. The nitric acid, as has been 
stated ahready, suffers a partial decomposition during the 
process, and hence it is the nitrous acid which is obtained 
in the first process of distillation. 

It seems to be true that nitrous acid of a much darker 
orange red colour is obtained by decomposing nitrate of 
potash by means of sulphate of iron than when the same 
salt is decomposed by sulphuric acid. The following is the 
process made use of by our manufacturers. 

Take a quantity of sulphate of iron deprived of its water 
of crystallization by heat, and mix it with an equal weight 
of dry nitrate of potash ; put the mixture into a glass retort, 
ID which a very spacious receiver has been luted, contain- 
ing a little water, and begin the distillation with a very slow 
£re. As soon as the'red vapours cease to come over let the 
fire be slackened, and when the vessels are cooled the 
receiver may be caudously withdrawn^ and ita contents 
quickly transferred through a glass funnel into a botdei 
furnished with a grotmd- stopper. 

REMARK.«..The salts which, according to the principles 
of the new nomenclature, are called nitrUes^ cannot be for- 
med by a direct combination. ¥at the mtric acid only 
enters into combination with the body to which it is pre- 
sented, and the nitrous gas becomes disengaged* They 
may, however, beobtained by partially decomposing nitrate 
of potash, or other nitrates, by a moderate heat. These salts, 
liowever, are niore properly to be considered as compounds 
of the nitric acid smd the substances with which it is united, 
to which a portion c^ nitrous gas slightly adheres ; and this 
gas can be expeUed by the addition of any weak acid. They 
have been very little examined. 
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PART XC. 



ARSENIC acid is always a product of art« It is arse- 
nic fully oxygenated. 

PROPERTIES OF ARSENIC ACID. 

Arsenic acid is capable of existing in the solid state, 
but it is not cry stallizable. It appears in the form of a white 
pulverulent matter. It attracts humidity from the air. It 
has an acid caustic taste. It is soluble in six parts of its 
.weight of water. This solution possesses a considerable 
acid taste. It is not volatile^ but may be evaporated to 
dryness and even converted into glass. It is decomposa- 
ble by all combustible bodies and by many oxyds. It is 
soluble in some acids, but without change or intimate com- 
bination. Its specific gravit)' is 3.391. It consists of 91 
parts of arsenic and 9 of oxygen. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING ARSENIC ACID. 

Take two ounces of arsenious acid in powder,* put it 
into a tubulated retort, pour on it six or seven ounces of 
muriaUc acid, and apply the heat of a lamp unul the 
arsenious acid is dissolved. Then add three or four ounces 
of nitric acid, and heat it again gradually. An intestine 
motion now takes place, and much red vapour or nitrous 
gas is extricated. As soon as, in the progress of the 
operation, the red vapours have ceased, an ounce of 
finely powdered arsenious acid is to be again added, 
and the solution effected as before, by a gende ebullition ; 

* Common white arsenic. 
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to this two ounces of nitric acid must be added, which will 
produce a second effervescence and discharge of red va- 
pours ; the distillation must now be continued to dryness, 
aad the fire must be urged towards the end, to such a 
degree, as to make the residual mass thoroughly red-hot. 
This mass is arsenic acid, which may either be preserved 
in that form or be dissolved in boiling distilled water. 

Rem ARK«..,A11 the preparations of arsenic are deadly 
poison. The hydro-sulphurets are the best antidotes. A 
diluted solution of hydro-sulphuret of potash, soda, or 
lime, is therefore administered with success to persons 
who have been poisoned by arsenic. For the same reason 
sulphureous mineral waters may be given in such cases ; 
oil, milk, butter, Sec. which are toe often resorted to, 
should never be employed, if a sulphuret or hydro-sul- 
phuret can possibly be procured* 

Arsenic acid united to different bases forms saline com- 
pounds, called ARSENIATES. 

PROPERTIES OF ARSENIATES. 

These salts are distinguished by being precipitated from 
th^ir solutions, in the form of a yellow powder, by water 
holding sulphurated hydrogen gas in solutbn, or by hydro- 
sulphuret of anunonia. When htated in contact with char- 
coal powder they are decomposed, and arsenic sublimes. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING ARSENIATES. 

Arseniate of potash, soda, ammonia, or magnesia, may 
be obtained by saturating their carbonates with arsenic 
acid. Arseniate of lime is produced by pouring arsenic 
acid into lime-water. Arseniate of silver precipitates, if 
arsenic acid is dropt into a solution of silver. In a like 
manner arseniate of mercury is produced. 



ARSENIOUS ACID 



PART XCI. 



THE earliest chemists were embarrassed in the deter- 
mination of the nature of the poisonous white substance 
known in commerce by the name of white arsenic. Sub- 
sequent experiments have shown that this substance is 
metallic arsenic oxygenated in the Arst degree. The name 
of arsenious acid is ^erefore given to it« It is sometimes 
found in nature in sublimed crystals, in volcanoes ; and in 
masses, or in stalactites among the ores of arsenic, cobalt, 
bismuth, and nickeL 

PROPERTIES OF ARSENIOUS ACID. 

• 

Arsenious acid is of a white colour ; it possesses a weak 
sub-acid taste, which slowly manifests itself. Though of 
but a feeble acidity, it sensibly reddens the tincture of cab* 
bage and litmus. If placed on burning coals or on a red- 
hot iron, it is volatilized in the fprm of a white vapour, 
which has a strong smell of garlic. Its specific gravity is 
3.706. It is soluUe in 80 parts of water, at 60^ and in 16 
at 212<^. It sublimes at 283^. If heated in close vessels 
it vitrifies, and its specific gravity becomes 5.000 With 
phosphoric and boracic acids it fuses into glass. It de« 
composes the nitrates and the super-oxygenated muriate of 
potash. It unites with many of the earths and alkalies, 
and forms saline compounds. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING ARSENIOUS 

ACID. 

1. Pulverize arsenic, and put as much of it into a Flo- 
rence flask as wUl fill it about one half or less. In- 
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troduce a little tow or cotton into the neck of the flask, 
and apply the heat of a lamp. A dense white smoke will 
be formed, and become precipitated on the internal sides of 
the flask. If the process be kept up till all the arsenic be 
oxydated (which may be known by introducing a wire into 
the flask for a moment, which will become covered with a 
white crust, if the sublimation be not completed) and the 
heat be then gradually augmented, the sublimed arsenious 
acid undergoes a sort of fusion, and an opaque white mass 
similar to that met with in commerce, is obtained. 

2. The arsenious acid of the shops (or white arsenic) is 
chiefly obtained from arsenical ores of cobalt. These ores 
are thrown into a furnace resembling a baker's oven, with a 
long flue or chimney, either horizontal or winding, into 
which the fumes pass, and are condensed into a grayish or 
blackish powder. This is refined by a second sublimation 
in close vessels, with a litde alkali to arrest the impurities. 
As the heat is considerable, it melts the sublimed arsenious 
acid into those opaque crystalline masses which are known 
in commerce by the name of white arsenic. 

Arsenious acid united with different bases forms salts 

called ARS£NIT£S. 

PROPERTIES OF ARSENITES. 

These combinations were formerly known by the fanci- 
ful appellation of livers of arsenic. They do not crystal* 
lize, but all of them appear in the form of a thick viscid 
yellow-coloured liquid, of a Nauseous odour. They are 
decomposable by heat, and by the aiTusion of all the dense 
acids. They have been but very superficially examined^ 
and are by ho means sufficiently known to admit of a de- 
tailed description. Tht-y may be formed by dissolving 
arsenious acid in alkaline solution's. 
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PART XCII. 



THIS acid does not exist in nature in an unconir 
bined state, but always united to lime ftimg-state of lime) 
or with iron and mangapese fzuolfram.J 

PROPERTIES OF TUNGSTIC ACID. 

Tungstic acid appears in a pulverulent form, harsh to 
the touch. It is tasteless and insoluble in water. It is 
incapable of turning blue vegetable colours red, until it has 
been first rendered soluble by ammonia. It is of a yellow 
colour, which becomes blue on being exposed to the light; 
When put into muriatic acid with tin, zinc, or iron, it 
yields to them its oxygen, and hence the liquor becomes 
blue. It becomes also blue when boiled with sulphuric 
acid, and yellow with nitric, or muriatic, acid. Its spe- 
cific gravity is about 6.12. It does not melt before the 
blow-pipje, but it becomes black when urged by the inte- 
rior flame. With glacial acid of phosphorus it produces 
a transparent blue glass, if the inner part of the flame be 
directed on them, which loses its colour on being removed 
to the exterior part of the flame. It. neutralizes alkalies, 
and is thus rendered soluble in water. Ammonia com- 
bined with it, or tungstate of ammonia, if dropped into 
lime water, instantaneously throws down a precipitate 
which is tungstate of lime. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING TUNGSTIC ACID. 

Let one part of powdered tungstate of lime be digested 
in three of nitric acid, till it acquires a yellow colour. 
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Decant the acid, and let the renuuning yellow powder, 
after being washed in distilled water, be digested in liquid 
ammonia till it is rendered considerably whiter. This 
ammoniacal solution is thea poured oiF, and the residual 
undecomposed part of the tungstate is once more treated 
with nitric acid as before. The acid being again separated 
it is again digested with liquid ammonia, and so on alter- 
nately till it is totally decomposed. 

The ammoniacal solution is then decomposed by the 
addition of nitric acid ; the tungstic acid becomes preci- 
pitated in the form of a white powder, which, after being 
washed, dried, and exposed to heat, assumes a yellow 
colour. 

RATiOKAL£....On adding nitric acid to the ammoniacal 
solution, nitrate of ammonia is formed, and the tungstic 
acid becomes separated; but this last is not perfectly free 
from ammonia, it is therefore necessary to heat it, or to 
wash it in diluted nitric acid, by which means the adhering 
ammonia is either volatilized or neutralized, which then 
may be washed away by means of distilled water. 

The tungstic acid may also be obtained from the minend 
called wolfram, in which it is combined with iron and man- 
ganese, and frequently with silex, in the state of a yellow 
ozyd, as directed before. See Tungsten. 

PROPERTIES OF lUNGSTATES. 

These salts are very little known. Most of them, when 
dissolved in water, are decomposed by all the acids ; these 
combinations occasion a precipitate, which is a triple com- 
pound, varying according to the acid employed. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING TUNGSTATES. 

Tungstate of potash, soda, or ammonia, may be formed 
by dissolving tungstic acid in the alkaline solutions. 
Tungstate of magnesia is obtained by boiling tungstic acid 
with carbonate of magnesia. 
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PROPERTIES OF MOLYBDIC ACID. 

MOLYBDIC acid is in the form of a yellowish 
powder ; it has an acid but metallic taste. Its specific 
gravity is 3.400. It remuns fixed during an intense heat, 
as long as the cruciUe is covered, but die moment it is 
uncovered' the acid rises unaltered in a wMte smoke* It is 
soluble in about 570 parts of water at a mean temperature* 
The solution reddens tincture of cabbage. Paper dipped 
in this acid becomes of a blue colour in the sun. Nitric 
acid has no Miction upon it. Muriatic acid and sulphuric 
acid dissolve it by the assistance of heat, and yield with it 
blue solutions. The attraction of die molybdena for oxygen 
in these acids is very feeble ; for mere exposure to hght^ 
passing through it a current of hydrogen gas, or digesting 
it with any of the metals, changes its colour to a blue, by 
parually deoxydating it. 

We are indebted to Mr. Hatchett for a thorough 
knowledge of the properties of this acid and all its com- 
binations. 

Scheele's method of obtaining molybdic acid consists in 
distilling about 25 or 30 ounces of diluted nitric acid from 
one ounce of nadve molybdena at five or more successive 
operations, that is to say, 4 or 6 ounces of the acid at a 
time. A great quantity of nitrous gas is obtained, and a 
white powder remadns in the retort, which must be washed 
in distilled water to free it from the adhering foreign acid. 

VOL. II. 37 
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It may also be obtained by detonating molybdena in a 
red-heat with nitrate of potash. The residue left after 
detonation, when 4 parts of the salt to 1 of the metal have 
been employed, yields a colourless solution that contains the 
molybdate of potash, and which, upon a proper addition of 
water, lets fsJl the nK>lybdic acid in the form of' a white 
powder. 

The union of molybdic acid with alkalies, earths. Sec 
foitns salts termed molybdatks. 

PROPERTIES OF MOLYBDATES. 

These salts are not better known than the last* A few 
widi which we are acquainted have the property of giving a 
green colour to phosphate of soda and ammonia when mel- 
ted with it i and occasion a blue precipitate with muriate 
oi tin. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING MOLYBDATES. 

The supcr-molybdate of potash is the only salt that has 
been examined with tolerable accuracy. It may be pro- 
duced by detonating one part of sulphuret of molybdena 
with three of nitrate of potash, dissolving the mass in wa« 
ter, filtering the solution and evs^rating it. Sulphate of 
jpotash first crystallizes, but if sulphuric acid be dropt into 
the remaining solution, super-molybdate of potash is pre- 
cipitated. 
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PART CXIV. 



CHROMIC acid exists in combination with various 
metals andear^. Combined with o;cyd of lead, it forms 
the red lead ore of Siberia, called chromate of lead. It has 
been found united tq,iron,.alttmine, and silex, (chromate of 
iroTuJ Vauquelin has proved that it is the colouring mat- 
ter of. the emerald, &c. It probably exists in other gems.* 

PROPERTIES OF CHROMIC ACIIX 

The chromic acid is of a ruby-red or rather orange yel- 
low colour, and in ciystals of a prismatic figure. Tliese are 
soluble in water, and have a^arp» rough, pungent, and me- 
tallic taste- When mixed ^ith filings of tin and muriatic 
acid, it becomes at first jrellowish brpwn, and afterwards 
assumes a beautiful g^een colour. When mixed with a lit- 
tle ardent spirit and nitric acid, it immediately assumes a 
bluish green Unge, which preserves the same .shade even 
after desiccation. Sulphuric ether gives it the same colour. 
If paper be dipped in chromic acid, and exposed ior some 
days to the rays o(the sun, it assumes a green colour, which 
does not change in the dark* Muriatic acid, heated in a 
retort with this acid, produces a strong effervescence, and 
oxygenated muriatic acid gas is evolved. * 

Chromic acid, mixed with a solution of the hydro-sul- 
phuret of potash, is precipitated in the form of greenish 
brown flakes. Tannin precipitates it in flakes of a fawn 
colour. Heated by the blow-pipe on charcoal, it boils up, 

* It is found uiiited to iron in Chester County, Pennsylvania, and about 
8 miles from Baltimore at a place called the bare /»'//«. See the mode 
of analyzing^ it, paj^c 149 of this voliune. T. C. 
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and leaves an infusible green matter. Fosed with phos- 
phoric acid, or with borax, a vitreous globule is obtsunod 
of an emerald-green colour. Sulphuric acid, while cold, 
produces no effect upon it ; but when heated it makes it 
assume a Uuish-green colour. With a solution of nitrate 
of mercury, it gives a precipitate of a dark cinnabar red. 
With a solution of nitrate ot silver, it gives a precipitate, 
which, the moment it is formed, appears of ab<»utifulcar* 
mine red, but becomes purple by exposure to light. It 
unites with the alkalies, and forms crystallizable salts of a 
beaudful orange colour. It also unites with the earths and 
metaKc oxyds, and forms compounds distinguished by the 
splendour of their colours. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING CHROMIC ACID. 

To obtairi chromic acid, boil one part of the red lead ore 
of Siberia, reduced to an impalpable powder, with two of 
carbonate of potash and ten or twelve of water, for at least 
an hour. Then suffer the nurture to subside, decant and 
filter the super-natant fluid. The clear solution must then 
be evaporated and suffered to crystallize. When no more 
oystals can be obtained in this manner, the whole quantity 
of salt is to bei dissolved in a sufficient quantity of distilled 
Water, abd pure nitric acid added to the saturation of the 
alkali. The solution now affords by evaporation crystab of 
B^ruby colour, which are chromic acid. 
' Onaccountofthescarcityof the minerals which contain 
this acid, the properties and methods of obtaining cAr^ma/fi 
are still unknown. ^.SV^ AppttuRx^ No. 35. J 
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PART CXV- 



COLUMBIC acid exists in the new discovered ore cftll- 
ed columbate of iron. 

PROPERTIES OF COLUMBIC ACID- 

Columbic acid appears in the form of a white pulveru** 
lent substance, whose colour does not become changed 
when boiled in nitric acid. It is soluble in sulphuric and 
muriatic acid. The solution in sulphuric acid when min- 
gled with water, deposits a white precipitate, which, 
when suffered to dry, acquires first a blue and then a gray 
colour. All the acid solutions are decomposable by al- 
kalies. Columbic acid has scarcely any perceptible fla- 
vour, nor does it appear to be soluble in water ; but when 
moistened with this fluid, and placed in contact with lit*- 
mus paper, it very soon reddens it. It expels the carbo* 
nic acid from carbonated alkalies, and forms salts with 
potash and soda, which are colourless, soluble in water, 
permanent in the air, and decomposable by nitric acid. 
Dissolved in water they form a pre^pitate, when min* 
gled with solutions of tungstate and molybdate of potash, 
with cobaltate of ammonia, and alkaline solutions of iron. 
Columl^ic acid, does not combine with ammonia, nor does 
it unite with sulphur, by fusion. It forms ^ purplish blue 
glass with phosphate of ai^monia. For a fuller account 
of this acid, we refer our reader to Mr.Hatchett's paper 
in the Philosoph. Transactions, 1802, p. 1. p. 40. The 
method this philosopher made use of for separating this 
acid fipi|i Its natural combination has been noticed al- 
ready«...See Columbium. 
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THIS acid exists combined Svith mucli mucilage and 
extractive matter, and some portion of acidulous tartrite of 
potash in common vinegar* When, freed from them, it is 
called acetous acid, or dB^ilied vinegar.' 

PROPERTIES OF ACETOUS ACID. 

Acetous acid is a perfectly colourless fluid, of an agree- 
able acidulous odour, and pleasant sour taste, thodgh 
frequently (at least when not carefully prepared) it pos- 
sesses more or less of an empyreumatic flavour. It acts 
on almost all the metallic substances. Its combinations 
are attended with a variety of important phenomena, and 
afford products of the greatest utility in the arts, 8cc. Its 
affinity to earths, alkalies, and metallic oxyds, is inferior to 
that of the sulphuric, muriatic, and nitric acids. 

• Acetous acid is formed by the fermentation of wihe, on 
which account it is called vinegar. However, wine is not 
indispensably necessary for its production, as it is found in 
the urine of animak, &c*. The vinegar produced during 
fermentation is far from being pure acetous acid, but may 
be obtained so by distillation. For this purpose take the 
sttongest vinegar possible, and having introduced it into a 
glass retort, place it in a sand-heat, or- rather in a water- 
bath. Adapt to the retort a large receiver^ and lute the 
joinings. Then apply a gentle heat, and increase it gradu- 
ally, taking care to cool the receiver with cloths soaked in 
water. The first portion which passes over is an aqueous 
fluid ; butthi; acetous acid soon ascends. This is what is 
called distilled vinegar. 
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The combinations of acetous acid with di£ferent bases 
form salts, caUed acetites. 

PROPERTIES OF ACfiTITES. 

Acetites are decomposable by heat ; the acetous acid is 
either disengaged unaltered, or decomposed. They are 

likewise decomposed by the affusion of sulphuric acid. 

»• • 

METHODS OF OBTAINING ACETITES. 

Acetite of potash, soda, barytes, strontia, or lime, may 
be obtained by neutralizing the carbonates of these alkalies 
with acetous acid, evaporating the solution and crystallizing 
it. Acetite of lime or magnesia may be obtained in a direct 
manner. Acetite of silver is produced by dropping acetite 
of potash into a solution of nitrate of silver. Acetite of 
mercuiy is produced in a similar manner from nitrate of 
mercury, and iicetite of potash. Acetite of iron, lead, zinc, 
and nickel, may bel produced by dissolving these metals 
in acetous acid, evaporaung the solutions and suffering them 
to crystallize. 



ACETIC ACID. 



PART XCVII. 



THE acetous acid, deprived of part of its carbon, 
changes its nature ; it acquires new properties, and then 
Constitutes what is called acetic acid. The difference be- 
tween the acetous and acetic acid does not depend, as was 
formeriy supposed, on a different degree of oxygenation, 
but on die different proportions of carbon which enter into 
its composition. 

PROPERTIES OF ACETIC ACID. 

Acetic acid has a more pungent, sour smell than acetous 
acid. Its odour is so penetrating, that when very concen- 
trated it is impossible to support it for any length of time : 
it is even caustic, and capaUe of corroding the skin. It is 
extremely volatile. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING ACETIC ACID. 

Take one part of acetate of potash, put it into a tubulated 
retort, lodged in a sand-heat, and pour gradually upon it 
half its weight of sulphuric acid. A violent action takes 
place, and part of the acetic acid becomes liberated in the 
form of white vapours. After the spontaneous action hats 
ceased, distil with a gentle heat, and acedc acid will be ob- 
tained in a considerable quantit)\ 
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PROPERTIES OF OXALIC ACID. 

OXALIC acid is always concrete ; its crystals are co- 
louriess quadrilateral prisms, having their sides alternate- 
ly broad and narrow^ and terminating in two-sided sugi- 
mits, of a very acid taste. It is particularly distinguish- 
ed by its strong attraction to lime, which is superior to 
that of any other acid. It is not altered on exposure to 
air. It acts on most of the metals. Exposed to heat it 
becomes decomposed into carbonic acid, and carbonated 
hydrogen gas. It contains more oxygen than any other 
vegetable acid. Oxalic acid is soluble in its own weight 
of water at 212, and in about 2 parts of water at 65^. It 
reddens vegetable blues readily. Boiling alcohol dissolves 
somewhat moire than half its weight,, and at an ordinary 
temperature a litde more than one-third. It is soluble in 
the muriatic and acetous acids. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING OXALIC ACID. 

Oxalic acid is generally prepared by oxygenizing sugar, 
in the following manner : Put one part of white sugar into 
a retort, and pour over it four parts of nitric acid, of about 
1.567 spec. grav. adapt a receiver, and make the solution 
boil. When the fluid in the retort acquires a brown co» 
lour, add three parts of acid more, and continue the boil* 
ing till it again becomes brown; then add two parts more 
of acid, and continue the heat till the red fume almost dis- 
appears. Having done this, suffer the mixture to crystal- 
vox.. 11. 38 
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YxiM. After having removed the obtained crystallized acid, 
the residue ma)' again be treated in a similar manner as 
before, until no more crystals are obtained. It may then 
be purifted by dissolving it in water, and re crystallizing it 
repeatedly. [It is composed of 64 oxygen, 32 carbon, and 
4 hydrogen. D a VY.] 

Oxalic acid united to alkalies, earths, &c. forms salts, 

called OXALATES.^ . 

PROPERTIES OF OXALATES. 

The soluble salts formed by the union of oxalic acid with 
Afferent bas^s are decomposable by lime-water ; the pred* 
pitate produced is soluble in acetous acid. Most of the 
alkaline oxalates are capable of combining with an excess 
of acid. The earthy oxalates are in general nearly insolu- 
ble ; they are, however, all decomposable by a red heati 

METHODS OF OBTAINING OXALATES. 

Oxalate of ammonia may be obtained by carefully satu- 
rating oxalic acid, dissolved in water, with carbonate of 
ammonia, and suffering the fluid to crystallize as soon as a 
pellicle appears. Oxalate of potash, or soda, may be ob- 
tained in a similar manner. Oxalate of lime is produced 
by letting oxalic acid fall into lime-water ; the salt instandy 
becomes precipitated. Oxalate of strontia is formed by 
mingling a solution of oxalate of potash with nitrate of 
strontia ; the oxalate of strontia precipitates instandy. 
Oxalate of bastes may be produced by dissolving barjtes 
in oxalic acid to saturation. 



TARTAREOUS ACID. 



PART XCIX. 



TARTAREOUS, acid exists in the juices of many 
vegetables, generally combined with lime. 

PROPERTIES OF TARTAREOUS ACID. 

Tartareous acid appears in the form of tabular crystals. 
Its specific gravity is 1.5962. Its taste is exceedingly 
sour. It is permanent in the air. It readily dissolves in 
water. The solution is not decomposed by evaporation 
nor on exposure t6 air, unless very diluted. It takes lime 
from the nitric, muriatic, phosphoric, and acetous acids. It 
has a strong tendency to unite to potash. In one propor- 
tion it forms a soluble salt (tartrite of potash) but when the 
acid is in excess it forms a salt of difficult solubility (aci- 
dulous tartrite of potash.) It is on this account that the 
* presence of tartareous acid in any solution may easily be 
detected* It is decomposable by heat. It may be changed 
into oxalic acid, by repeated distillation with nitric acid. 
Tartareous acid is composed, according to Fourcroy, of 
10.5 oxygen, 19.0'carbon, 15.5 hydrogen. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING TARTAREOUS 

ACID. 

To obtain tartareous acid dissolve thirty-two parts of 
acidulous tartrite of potash* in water, and throw chalk into 
it gradually till it is completely saturated, a precipitate 

* That by Cream of Tartar. 
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will be formed, which is tartrite of lime s decant die fluid, 
and put the tartrite of lime into a matrass, pour over it 
nine parts 6i sulphuric acid and five of water ; digest the 
whole for six hours, taking care to stir it from dme to time ; 
the tartareous acid will then remain free, and niay be sepa- 
rated, by means of cold water, from the sulphate of lime 
which has been formed, and crystallized by suffering it to 
evaporate slowly. 

R£MARK....To ascertain whether the tartareous acid 
contains sulphuric acid, let fall into it a few drops of acetite 
of lead : if the precipitate, which is formed^ be entirely 
soluble in acetous acid, the- fluid contains no sulphuric 
acid ; if it is not soluble, sulphuric acid is present : to free 
it from this, the fluid must again be digested over another 
quantity of the tartrite of lime. 

The salts formed by means of tartareous acid are called 
t ARTRIT£8. CSee Appendix^ No^ 36. J 

PROPERTIES OF TARTRITES. 

All the tartrites arc decomposable by a red heat, the 
basis is left behind in the state of a carbonate. They are 
decomposable by sulphuric acid. Thty are capable of 
combining with an excess of acid, forming salts, called 
super-tartrites* Most of them are also capable of com- 
bining with another base, in order to form triple salts. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING TARTRITES- 

Tartrite of potash, soda, or ammonia, is formed by 
dissolving the carbonates of these alkalies in tartareous 
acid, to saturation, and evaporating the solutions as di- 
rected so frec|uendy before. Tartrite of strontia is pre- 
cipitated by mingling a solution of nitrate of strontia with 
a solution of tartrite of potash. Tartrite of potash and 
lime is produced by dropping tartrite of potash into lime- 
water. Tartrite of potash and barytes, and tartrite of 
potash and strontia, are formed in a similar manner. 
Tartrite of potash and soda is produced by neutralizing 
a solution of acidulous tartrite of potash with carbonate 
of sodab Tartrite of potash and ammonia is obtained by 
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mixing a solution of acidulous tartrite of potash with car- 
bonate of magnesia. Tartrite of silver is produced by drop- 
E>ing a solution of nitrate of silver into a solution of acidu- 
ous tartrite of potash. Tartrite of mercury is precipitated 
by letting fall tartareous acid into a solution of nitrate of 
mercury. In a similar manner tartrite of lead and tartrite 
o&bismuth are formed. Tartrite of iron and tartrite of cop- 
per are produced by decomposing in a like manner, a solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper, or sulphate of iron. 



CITRIC ACID. 



PART C. 



CITRIC acid exists in the juice of lemons and oranges ; 
in unripe grapes, cranberrieS| bilberrieS| and a variety of 
other sour fruits* 

PROPERTIES OF CITRIC ACID* 

Citric acid crystallizes in the form of rhomboidal 
prisms, which suffer no. alteration from exposure to air. 
They are easily dissolved by water, and excite a very sour 
taste, which, when diluted, is exceedingly pleasant* One 
part of boiling water dissolves two of citric acid. It acts 
upon iron, zinc, tin, lead, and various other metals* 
Sulphuric acid chars it, and forms vinegar. Treated with 
nitric acid it becomes converted into oxalic and acetic acid. 
Exposed to a red heat it becomes decomposed into carbonic 
acid, and carbonated hydrogen gas, and a litde charcoal 
remains behind* 

METHOD OF OBTAINING CITRIC ACID. 

Saturate any quantity of boiling lemon juice, by adding 
to it, gradually, chalk, in small quantities, until the 
effervescence ceases, on adding to it a new portion of chalk. 
During this process a white precipitate will be formed, 
and fall down to the bottom, consisting of citric acid and 
lime (citrate of lime.) Separate this precipitate by trans- 
ferring the whole on a strainer, and pour water over it 
till this fluid passes tasteless. Transfer the washed pre> 
cipitate into a matrass, or other convenient vessel, and 
pour over it as much sulphuric acid as will neutralize the 
chalk employed, having previously diluted the acid with 
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six times its weight of water. Boil the whole about half 
an hour, agitating it with a wooden spatula .during the 
whole time, and then pour it on a filter, taking care to 
return the fluid, which passes through, back upon the 
filter until it becomes perfecdy clean Having done this, 
evaporate it in a shallow vessel to the consistence of a thin 
syrup, and leave it to crystallize undisturbed The crj^s- 
tals obtained are citric acid ; in order to obtain them in a 
state of purity they must be re-dissolved, the solution fil- 
tered, and re-crystallized repeatedly.* Four parts of 
chalk require in general, for saturation, 94 parts of lemon 
juice. I'he citrate of lime produced amounts to about 7\ 
parts. To decompose this, nearly 20 parts of sulphuric 
acid are necessary. 

The combination of citric acid with different bases, 
forms the salts called citrates. 

PROPERTIES OF CITRATES. 

All the salts consisting of citric acid, when dissolved in 
water, are decomposable by the addition of tartareous and 
oxalic acid' They are likewise decomposed by sulphuric, 
nitric and muriatic. acids. A solution of barytes, mingled 
with a solution of citrate of potash, soda, or ammonia, 
produces an insoluble precipitate. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING CITRATES. 

Citrate of soda, ammonia, lime, potash, or magnesia, 
may be formed by dissolving the carl^onates of these sub- 
stances in citric acid, and evaporating the solution. The 
two latter do not crystallize. Citrate of barytes is preci- 
pitated by adding a solution of bar}'tes to citric acid« Ci* 
trate of strontia is produced by dropping a solution of ni- 
trate of strontia into citrate of ammonia. Citrate of iron 
and citrate of zinc may be formed by dissolving these me- 
tals in citric acid, and subsequent evaporation and cr}^tal- 
tization. Citrates of silver, mercury, and lead, are ob* 
tained in a similar manner from the oxyds of these metals. 

* Mr. Coxwell, who has established a manufacture of citric acid« pre* 
pares it in a state of absolute purity ; and at so cheap a rate as was for- 
aODerly thought impossible to procure it 



MALIC ACID, 



PART CI. 



THIS acid is found ready formed in the juice of unripe 
apples, and in those of barberries, elderberries, gooseber- 
ries, plums, and the common house-leek. 

PROPERTIES OF MALIC ACID. 

Malic acid is incapable of crystallizing, but appears al> 
ways in the liquid state, of a reddish brown colour. Its 
taste is an unpleasant sour. If left exposed to the air, it 
gradually undergoes a spontaneous decomposition. Nitric 
acid converts it into oxalic acid. It forms precipitates in 
the solution of nitrate of mercury, lead, and silver. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING MALIC ACID. 

1. Take the juice of apples, saturate it with potash, and 
then add a solution of acetite ^f lead till it no longer occa- 
sions a precipitate ; wash this precipitate, which is malate 
of lead ; pour over it sulphuric acid till the liquor acquires 
an acid taste without any mixture of sweetness, and filter 
the whole, in order to separate the. malic acid from the 
sulphate of lead which is formed. 

2. Malic acid is also obtained by adding to the express- 
ed juice of house-leek, a solution of acetite of lead, till no 
further precipitate ensues. The precipitate, after being 
washed, may be decomposed by sulphuric acid as before. 
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d« Malic acid may likewise be produced by disdlUog 
equal quantities of nitric acid and sugar, till the solution 
acquires a brown colour. The sugar is thus putly con- 
verted into oxalic, and partly into mauc, acid* The oxalic 
acid may be separated by minting the solution with lime- 
water, until no further precipitate ensues ; the malic acid 
is then left behind. In order to obtain it in a pure state 
neutralize it with lime, filter the solution, and mix it with 
alcohoL A coagulation now takes place ; for the water 
separates, and the malic acid, united to the lime, may be - 
obtained by filtration. Having done this, let it be dis- 
solved m water, and add to it a solution of acetite of lead 
until no further precipitate ensues* This precipitate, 
which is malate of lead, may be decomposed by sulphuric 
acid, as before directed* 

Malic acid has been lately detected in the acid liquid ob- 
tjuned from ants* When this acid liquid is saturated with 
lime, and mingled with acetite of lead, a precipitate is ob- 
tiuned which is malate of lead, which may be decomposed 
by the afiusion of sulphuric acid* 

Malic acid united to different bases, forms the salts call- 
ed MAJLATE8* 

PROPERTIES OF MALATES* 

These salts are little known, they have been examined 
superficially by Schede only* The malates of potash, soda, 
and ammonia, are deliquescent. Malates of Ume, barytes, 
and magnesia, are very insoluble* 

METHODS OF OBTAINING MALATES* 

Malate of potash, soda, ammonia, lime, or baiytes, 
may be formed by dissolving these alkalies in maUc acid^ 
and evaporating the solutions* 
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GALLIC ACID. 



PART CII. 



GALLIC acid exists in the gall-nut, an excrescence 
growing on some species of oaks, in the husk of nuts, in oak 
bark, and in all those vegetables commonly called astrin- 
gents* 

PROPERTIES OF GALLIC ACID. 

Gallic acid appears in the form of minute, brilliant, co- 
lourless plates. Its taste is sour, and austere or astringent 
It strongly reddens blue vegetable colours. It is soluble 
in about 10 parts of cold, and in three of boiling water* It 
is likewise soluble in alcohol. It has a peculiar disagreea- 
ble odour when heated. It is not altered by exposure to 
air. Exposed gradually to a gende heat, it sublimes widi- 
out alteration ; but if exposed to a strong heat, quickly up- 
plied, it becomes decomposed into carbonic acid, and car- 
bonated hydrogen gas. It has a strong tendency to unite 
with metallic oxyds* With the red oxyd of iron it produ- 
ces a deep black precipitate. This combination is the ba- 
sis of ink and black dyes* It precipitates gold, copper, and 
silver, brown ; mercury, orange ; bismuth, yellow : and * 
lead, white. It has no action on the oxyds of platina, tin, 
zinc, cobalt, manganese, and arsenic. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING GALLIC ACID. 

For the following method of obtaining gallic acid we 
are indebted to Mr. Fiedler.'*^ 

* Nfcholsoa's Journal, vol. L No. 3. p. 236. 
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\. Dissolve two ounces of alum of commerce in water, 
and precipitate the solution, by letting fall ii^ it a solntioii 
of potash ; wash the precipitate well, and transfer it into an 
aqueous infusion of gaU*nuts (obtained by infusing 1 oz« of 
gsiUs into 16 of water, and evaporating the infusicMi to one 
half) aptate the mixture frequently during the course of 
24 hours, and transfer it on a filter. The fluid which pas- 
ses through the filter is gallic acid ; it noay be obtuned in 
the form of needle-shaped crystals by evaporating it slowly^ 
till a pellicle appears.^d then letting it stand undisturbed. 

3* Gallic acid may Ttlso be obtained, according to Scheele^ 
in the following manner : Reduce a pound of nut-galls to 
powder, and pour upon it six pounds of distilled water : 
Leave this mixture to macerate for the space of 15 days at 
a temperature of 6a^ or 70^. Then filter this liquor ; and 
after the filtration, expose it in a vessel of glass or stone- 
ware, to evaporate slowly in the air* During this evapora- 
tion, which may be continued during two or three months^ 
the gallic acid will be deposited in crystals, on the sides and 
bottom of the vessel, and on the inferior surface of a pellicle 
which wiQ have formed over the mixture. At the end of 
this period, pour off the liquor* Then dissolve whatever 
remains in the vessel in alcohol. This last solution, eva- 
porated, will afford the gallic acid in crystals. 

3. Gallic acid may likewise be obtained by exposing 

Eowdered nut-galls in a retort to a moderate heat. The acid 
y this means sublimes, part condenses in small white cry- 
stab, and part is obtained in a fluid form, from its combina* 
tion with a portion of water contained in the galls. 

REMARK....This process requires a great deal of precau- 
tion ; the fire must be gradually raised, and slackened the 
moment coloured drops fall from the beak of the retort, 
otherwise the whole product becomes dissolved again, and 
is lost. 

Gallic acid, united to different bases, forms salts calle4 
OALLATXS. They have not hitherto been examined. 



SUCCINIC ACID. 



PART cm. 

SUCCINIC acid, or salt of amber, exists in a bitumin- 
ous substance, caUed amber, which is of a jrdlow coloar, 
takes a fine polish, and is electric. It is found principal^ 
on the sea-coast in Prussia* 

PROPERTIES OP SUCCINIC ACID. 

Succinic acid exists in a solid form. Its crystals are co- 
lourless, ibur*sided^ oblique plates, which are permanent 
in the air. It has a strong acid taste. It is sohible in 24 
parts of cold, and in two of boiling, water. It irsoliible in 
hot alcohol. It may be vobufliz^ by heat, but suffers a 
' decompositioB. 



METHOD OF OBTAINING SUCCINIC ACID. 

Fin a matrass half full of amber, lute to it an alembic, and 
distil with a gradual heat, till drops of oil fall from the beak 
of the alembic. Then separate the solid acid which has 
sublimed, dissolve it in water, filter the solution, and su£Sn' 
it to crystallize. Repeat these latter operations till the salt is 
nearly colourless ; or this trouble may be saved by abstrac- 
ting from it a small quanti^ of nitric acid, which renders 
it a beautiful white t one drachm of nitric acid is sufficient 
to loz. of succinic acid of commerce. 

The salts formed by succinic acid are termed succi- 
nates* Their properties are very littie known. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING SUCCINATES. 

Succinate of potash, soda, ammonia, or lime, maybe ob- 
tained by dissolving these sikalies to saturation in succinic 
acid, evaporating the solution, and setting it aside to crys- 
tallize. Succinate of magnesia is obtained in a similar 
manner, but it does not crystallize. 






BENZOIC ACID. ' 



PART CIV. 



BENZOIC ficid exists in considerable quantity in the 
concrete resin, termed benzoin ; in Peruvian balsam ; in 
balsam of Tolu, liquid atoraxY and other odoriferous sub- 
stances of a similar nature. It dso exists in human urine, 
and in that of cows ; in the Uood ; and the albumen of 
^ggs ; in glue^ silk, wool, sponge, and in mushrooms.''^ 

PROPERTIES OF BENZOIC ACID. 

Benzoic acid exists in the form of fine white light crys- 
tals, permanent in the air, which are not brittle, but rather 
ductile. Its taste is not very predominant, but irritating, 
pungent, and viwd. When perfecdy pure it is totally 
void of odour. It is sparingly soluble in cold, but abun« 
dantly in hot water, and very soluble in alcohol, and in 
sulphuric, nitric, and acetic acids ; but it is separable 
again by the admixture of water. It volatilizes in a mo- 
derate heat. It bums when placed on ignited charcoal^ 
and detonates with nitrate of potash. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING BENZOIC ACID. 

Benzoic acid is best obtained by boiling repeatedly 
four parts of powdered benzoin, a resin obtamed from 
the storax benzoin of strontia, with one of lime, or with 
four of carbonate of soda, in an earthen pot with 20 parts 
of water, filtering the solution, and adding to it sulphuric 
or muriatic acid, till no further precipitate ensues. The 

* Annales de Chioue, XXXVI, p. 272. 
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precipitate obtuned. after being washed in water, is ben- 
zoic acid. . It may be purified by repeated solutions, fil- 
tradons, and crystallizations. 

Benzoic acid may also be obtained by exposing ben- 
zoin in an earthen pot to a gende heat, and covering die 
crucible with a cone of blotdng paper. The acid sublimes, 
and aflSxes itself to the paper* It may be also extracted 
from storax and all the other balsams, particulariy those of 
Tolu or Peru, and fix>m the urine of children, and heiin- 
ferous animals. 

The salts which this acid forms are called benzoates. 
Their properties are litde known. They generally form 
feadier-shaped ciystals, and are soluble in water. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING BENZOATES. 

Benzoate of potash, soda, ammonia, barytes, or lime, 
may be obtmned by neutralizing benzoic acid with these 
alkaUes, evaporating the solution, and suffering them to 
crystallize. Benzoate of alumine and magnesia are pro- 
duced in a similar manner. 



CAMPHORIC ACID. 



PART CV. 



PROPERTIES OF CAMPHORIC ACID. 

CAMPHORIC acid exbts in the form of white paral- 
leiopipedes which effloresce in the air. Its taste is acid, 
slightly, and somewhat bitter. It strongly reddens ve- 
getable blues. It b very volatile ; it is sparingly ccld ; 
soluble in water, more soluble in alcohol, in sulphuric, 
nitric, and muriatic acid, and in volatile and fat oils. It 
is fusible, and sublimes by heat. To obtain camphoric 
acid, put into a retort one part of camphor and eight of 
nitric acid, distil the mixture, and repeat it three times 
on the same residue with a like quantity of acid ; after 
t)ie last distillation is accomplished, crystals will be found 
in the retort, which are camphoric acid ; re-dissolve tiiem 
in boiling water, and suffer it to crystallize. 

The salts formed by camphoric acid with different bases 
are denominated cak pborates. 

PROPERTIES OF CAMPHORATES. 

All the camphorates known are easily decomposable 
by heat, the acid subliming; urged with a blow-pipe they 
bum with a blue flame. 'Dieir taste is a saline bitter. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING CAMPHORATES. 

Camphorate of potash, soda, or ammonia, may be ob^ 
tained by neutralizing these alkalies with camphoric acid, 
evaporating the solution and suffering it to crystallize. 
Camphorate of lime and alumine may be produced in a 
similar manner. 



MUCOUS, OR SAGGHO-LAGTIG AGID. 



PART CVI. 



THIS acid was discovered by Scheele, who obtained it 
by treating sugar of milk with nitric apid. Hence he called 
it saccho-Iactic acid* 

PROPERTIES OF MUCOUS ACID. 

Mucous acid exists in the form of a white gritty powder. 
It is soluble in eighty times its weight of boiling watery 
but more soluble ih akohoL Its taste is slig^dy add, bat 
it sensibly reddens tincture of cabbage. It scarcely ads 
upon any of the metals. It forms soluble salts wifii poti 
ash, soda, or ammonia; but insoluble compounds with 
most of the rest of the alkalies and earths. 

METHODS QF OBTAINING MUCOUS ACID. 

Take one part of gum arabic reduced to powder, put it 
into a retort, and pour over it two parts of nitric acid ; heat 
die mixtcire gradually, keep it boiling for about a quarter 
of an hour, and then suffer it to cool ; a white powder will 
separate, which, after being washed, is mucous acid. 

Mucous acid may be obtained, by treating^ugar of milk 
with nitric add, in a similar manner. 

The compounds formed of mucous acid have been but 
little investigated. 



SUBERIC ACID. 



PART CVII. 

SUBERIC acid e»ats in cork^ a substance well known* 

PROPERTIES OF SUBERIC ACID. 

Suberic acid is not crystallizable, but it may be produced 
in the solid form of a powder, or thin pellicles* It is vola- 
tilized by heat. Suberic acid has a sharp, acid, bitterish 
taste. It acts strongly upon the throat, and excites cough- 
ing. It strongly reddensTegetable blues, and has the pecu- 
liar property of turning the blue colour of a solution of 
indigo in sulphuric acid, of the nitrate oi copper, and of 
the sulphate of copper to green, and gives a yellow colour 
to the solution of green sulphate of iron, and to the solution 
of sulphate of zinc. It is difliculdy soluble in cold, but 
easily soluble in boiling, water. When heated, it first fuses, 
then becomes dry, and at last sublimes entirely. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING SUBERIC ACID. 

Introduce one part of cork cut into small pieces into a 
retort, and pour upon it six of nitric acid, distil the mixture 
with a gentle heat till no more nitrous gas appears. Then 
pour the contents into a basin, and evaporate it till it ac- 
quires the consistence of honey, and a pungent suffocating 
vapour arises ; then add to it twice its bulk of boiling water, 
heat it gently, and pour it on a filter. The fluid which 
passes, when cooling, deposits a precipitate, which must 
be separated ; the fluid is then evaporated to dryness, and 
the product obtained is suberic acid. 

The union of suberic acid with different bases constitutes 
the salts called* suberates. They have no marked pro- 
perties except a bitter taste. 
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PRUSSIC ACID- 



PART CVIII. 



THIS acid derives its name from the pigment caUed 
Prussian blue, of which it forms a component part« 

PROPERTIES OF PRUSSIC ACID. 

PruBsic acid exists in the form of a colourless fluid* It 
has a strong odour, greatly resemUing that of peach-tree 
flowers, or of bruised bitter abnonds* Its taste is sweedsh, 
pungent, and somewhat acrid. It is very volatile and in- 
flammable when in the state of vapoor or gas. It does not 
redden the most delicate vegetable blues^ and unites diffi- 
culdy with alkalies and earths in the direct way. It is 
easily decomposable by light, heat, or oxygenized muriatic 
acid at high temperatures ; it becomes converted into am- 
monia, carbonic acid, and carbonated hydrogen gas. It 
does not act upon any of the metals, but readily unites with 
most of their oxyds^ with which it forms highly insoluble 
compounds. It has a great tendency to form triple com- 
pounds with alkalies and metallic oxyds, and in -iJiat state 
it decomposes all metallic salts, and hence it is one of the 
most important re-agents of the chemist* 

METHOD OF OBTAINING PRUSSIC ACID. 

The process made use of by chemists for obtaining 
prussic acid is the following: put into a glass matrass 
two parts of pulvenz,ed Prussian blue, one part of red 
oxyd of mercury, and six parts of water ; boil this mixturer 
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for half an hour, agitating it frequently, then filter it, and 
pour over the residuum two parts more of boiling water, 
and having imited the liquors, evaporate the whole to ob- 
tain crystals* 

RATtoirAL£«.«.The prussic acid quits the oxjrd of iron 
to imite to the oxyd of mercury, with which it forms 
prussiate of ipercury, which can neither be decomposed 
by acids nor idkalies. In order to disengage from it the 
prussic acid, dissolve it in water, or take the liquor above 
mentioned, not concentrated : pour the quantity obtained 
in the preceding experiment into a botde contwiing 
about an ounce of iron filings, add nearly three ounces of 
concentrated sulphuric or muriatic acid, and shake it well 
for some minutes : the mixture now becomes Uack, for 
the iron unites to the oxygen of the mercury, and combines 
with the acid. Leave the fluid at rest, and then decant it» 
and put it into a retort placed on a sand-bath ; adapt to the 
retort a receiver, containing a litde distilled water, to ab- 
sorb the acid, and carefully lute all the joinings. By the 
help of a gentle heat, the prussic acid, being more volatile 
than water, will pass over first : and when about a fourth 
of the liquor has passed, stop the operation. 

The liquor which passes contains a little sulphuric acid : 
to free it from this acid, distil it again, with a veiy gentle 
heat, from pulverized chalk, a&d prussic acid will be 
obtained in the greatest purity. 

Prussic acid may be obtained by distilling two parts of 
prussiate of potash with one of sulphuric acid, previously 
diluted with an equal quantity of water; the prussic acid 
becomes disengaged, and is absorbed by the water pre- 
viously put into the receiver ; or by distilling bitter al« 
monds, the kernels of peach-stones, or tiie leaves of the 
cherry-laurel (lauro cerasus Lin.) with water. 

The combination of prussic acid with different bases 

forms salts called prussiates. 

« 

PROPERTIES OF PRUSSIATES. 

These salts have been littie examined, probaby on 
account of the difficulty which attends tiieir formation, 
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and the spontaneous decompotitioii they suffer. AU that 
is known concerning them is that they are vciy easUy 
decomposed by all acids, and also by a mere exposure to 
vivid light, or to a heat of about 110<>« All the metallic 
prussiates are insoluble, except prussiate of mercury and 
** manganese. These compounds arenot decomposable by 

acids* The triple prussiates are the salts w^iich have been 
most particularly examined, on account of the important 
action they exercise upon other bodies. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING PRUSSIATES. 

Prussiate of potash and iron* The best methods of pre* 
paring this important salt are the following : 

Prepare pure potash as directed before. See Potash. 

Dissolve it in five times its weight of water, and pour 
this solution into a glass receiver, placed in a sand-bath, 
heated to 170^ or ISO^', and then gradually add the best 
Prussian blue in powder, iigecting new portions, as the 
former becomes discoloured, and supplying water as fast 
us it evaporates, until the last added portions of Prussian 
blue are no longer discoloured ; then increase the heat to 
boiling, pmd continue it for half an hour. Filter the ley 
thus obtained) and saturate it with sulphuric acid mode- 
rately diluted ; a precipitate will appear : when this ceases, 
filter oif the whole, and wash the precipitate. 

Evaporate the filtered fluid to about one quarter, and 
set it aside to crystallize; after a few days, yellowish 
crystals of a cubic or quadrangular form will be found 
mixed lyith some sulphate of potash and oxyd of iron ; 
pick out the yellowish crystals, lay them on blotting pa- 
per, and re-dissolve them in four times their weight of 
cold water, to exclude the sulphate of potash. Having 
done this, essay a few drops of this solution with barjtic 
water to see whether it contains any sulphuric acid, and 
add some barytic water to the remainder if necessary ; 
filter oflf the solution from the sulphate of barytes, which 
will have precipitated, and set it by to crystallize for a 
few days, that the barytes, if any should remain, may be 
precipitated. If the crystals now obtained be of a pale 
yellow colour, and discover no bluish streaks, when 
sprinkled over with muriatic acid, they are fit for use ; 
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but if they still discover bluish or green streaks^ the solution 
and crystallization must be repeated. 

These crystals must be kept in a well-stopped botde, 
i^hich, to preserve them from the air, should be filled with 
alcohol, as they are insoluble in it. 

Another good method of preparing this salt has been 
lately given by Mr. W. Henry.* It consists in first fomi- 
ing a triple prussiate of barytes, and adding it in crystals to 
a solution of carbonate of potash, till the solution no longer 
restores the colour of reddened litmus paper. After diges- 
ting the mixture for half an hour, filter the liquid and 
evaporate it gently. The triple prussiate of potash crys- 
tallizes. 

Triple prussiate of potash, when pure, forms fine trans- 
parent crystals of a yellow colour : they have the form of 
cubes or parallelopipeds, and contain, when prepared ac- 
cording to the first method, 0.24 parts of oxyd of iron. 

R£MARK....This salt or its solution in water, is the mo^t 
useful test ever discovered, for by means of it wc are en- 
abled to ascertain whether any metallic substance is pre- 
sent in any solution ; for it precipitates all metals Cplatina 
excepted) in the form of a coloured powder, from the colour 
of which we may learn what metal was present in the solu- 
tion, and from the proportion, its respective quantity. But 
in order to be accurate in this respect, the test employed 
must itself either be free from iron, or the quantity it con- 
tains must be known. The first object has hitherto failed, 
the latter may be accomplished in the following manner : 
Take 100 grains of the triple prussiate, obtained as before, 
heated to redness for half an hour in an open crucible : it 
will thus be consumed, and the iron will remain in the state 
of a reddish brown magnetic oxyd ; this must be weighed, 
and the weight noted down. This oxyd is half the weight 
' of the Prussian blue which the test would aflFord : its weight 
must therefore be subtracted from that of the precipitate 
formed by the test. Hence the weight of the*crystals, in a 
given quantiur of the solution, should be noted, that the 
quantity employed in precipitation may be known. Care 
must be taken to continue the heat till the oxyd of iron be- 
comes brown ; for while it is black it weighs considerably 
more than it should^ 

• 
• Nicholson's Journal, IV. 31. 
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Pruaaiate of Rme and iron may be obtsuncd by boiling 
two parts of Prussian blue in about 56 of lime water, for 
about \ of an hour, till the prussic acid is neutralized widi 
the lime, which will be known by its not altering the colour 
of turmeric paper. Prussiate of barytes and iron is best 
prepared according to Henry's method, by adding Prussian 
blue to hot barytic water, till a new portion added ceases 
to be discovered ; the solution may then be filtered, evapor- 
ated and crystallized. Prussiate of strontia and iron b 
produced in a similar manner. Prussiate of irony or Prus- 
sian blue, is prepared by ignitbg,.'with a moderate heat, 3 
parts of dried blood and 2 of carbonate of potash. From 
this mass a ley is obtained by the affusion of water. This 
is mingled with a solution of one part of sulphate of iron of 
commerce, and two of alum ; a green precipitate b formed, 
which, when washed with diluted muriatic acid, assumes a 
beautiful blue colour. 



LACTIC ACID. 



PART CIX. 



THIS acid exists in the w6ey of milk. 

PROPERTIES OF LACTIC ACID. 

LACTIC acid is capable of existing in the solid state ; 
but it greatly attracts moisture, and becomes liquid. It 
has a sour taste. It strongly oxydates iron, zinc, copper, 
and various other metals. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING LACTIC ACID. 

Take any quantity of whey, evaporate it very slowly to 
one eighth, filter it, and then add to it lime-water till no 
further turbidness appears. Filter the mixture again, and 
let fall into the fluid!, diluted with water, a solution of oxa- 
lic acid, till it produces no further cloudiness. Then fil- 
ter it and evaporate the fluid to the consistence of syrup, 
and mingle with it alcohol. Having done this, separate the 
fluid again by filtiration, add to it a small quantity of water, 
put it into a retort, and distil o£f the spirit ; the remaining 
water then contains the lactic acid in a pure state. 

The combination of lactic acid with different bases 
forms salts called lactates. They have not as yet been 
examined with accuracy. 



SEBACIC ACID 



PART ex. 



PROPERTIES OF SEBACIC ACID. 

SEBACIC acid exists in a concrete form. It crystal- 
lizes in needles. It is void of odour. Its taste is slightly 
acid. When heated it liquifies like tallow, and is not vola- 
tile. It is soluble in cold water. Boiling water dissolves 
it very readily. It is also soluble in alcohol. It precipi- 
tates the acetites and nitrates of silver, mercury, and lead 
and the acetites of lead and mercury. It does not precipi- 
tate lime-water, barytic water, or strontian water. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING SEBACIC ACID. 

Distil hog^s lard, wash the product with hot water, and 
drop into it a solution of acetite of lead, till it occasions no 
further precipitate. Collect this precipitate, wash it, and 
dry it. Having done this, pour over it sulphuric acid and 
heat it ; a substance resembling fat will then appear on the 
surface. This being collected, dissolved in boiling water, 
and suffered to cool, crystallizes, and is sebacic acid* 

The combination of sebacic acid with different bases, 
forms the salts called S£Bat£S. Sebate of potash, soda, 
ammonia, or lime, are cry stall! zable. 
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LACCIC ACID. 



PART CXL ^ 



THIS add has been discovered fay Dr. Peanon, in a 
wax-like substance called white lac^ of Madras, formed by 
certain insects of the coccus tribe. By exposmg this sub- 
stance to such a degree of heat as was just sufficient to 
liquefy it, a fluid was obtained to which the doctor has given 
the name of laccic acid. 

PROPERTIES OF LACCIC ACID. 

Laccic acid naturally exists in the fluid state. Its specifie 
gravity Dr. Pearson found to be 1.025 at 60^. It strongly* 
reddens paper stained with litmus. It has a saline bitter 
taste. When heated, it smells precisely like newly-baked 
hot bread. On sufiering it to be exposed to the atmosphere 
it becomes turbid. 

It rises in distillation. It decomposes with effervescence 
the carbonates of lime and soda. It renders the nitrate 
and muriate of barytes turbid. It assumes a green colour 
with lime-water, and a purplish colour with sulphate of 
iron ; and precipitates sulphuret of lime white ; tincture of 
gaUs, green ; acetite of lead, reddish ; nitrate of mercury, 
whitish ; and tartrite of potash in the same way as tar- 
tareous acid does, except that the precipitate is insoluble in 
potash. 
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BOMBIC ACID 



PART CXII. 



THE phabsna, or tooth of the silk-worm; ^ 
^hen in the state of a crysalis, contains, in a reservw 
Mtuated neiar the anus, an acid liquor, said to be erf" a pecu- 
liar nature. This acid is obtained by squeezing the juice 
of the crysalis through a cloth, and precipitating the muci- 
lage by the ad^ii^ture of alcohoh Or, it may be obtauned 
by digesting the (^rysalis in alcohol, mixing the infusioii 
with a litde water, and subtracting the alcohol by a gentle 
heat. The acid thus obtained is of an amber colour. It 
aAbrd^ prUsdic acid when distilled wirii nitric acid. ^ Its 
6ther properties and combinations ate hitherto little known* 
An acid analogous exists in several caterpillars, in diat ot 
the willow, and in other insects. 



AMNIOTIC ACID. 



PART CXIII. 



VAUQUELIN and Buniva have discovered a peculiar 
acid in the liquor of the amnios of thexow, to which they 
have given the name of amniotic acid* 

PROPERTIES OF AMNIOTIC ACID. 

Anmiotic acid*exists in the form of a white pulverulent 
powder. It is slightly acid, but sensibly reddens vegeta- 
ble blues* It is difficuldy soluble in cold, but readily so- 
luble in boiling water, and in alcohol. When exposed to a 
strong heat it exhales an odour of ammonia and of prus- 
sic acid* Assisted by heat it decomposes carbonate of 
potash, soda, or ammonia* It producesvuo change in 
the solutions of silver, lead, or mercury, in nitric acid* 
Exposed to heat, it yields ammonia and prussic acid* It 
combines with alkalies, and forms soluble salts, which are 
decomposable by most of the acids* 

Amniotic acid does not decompose the alkaline carbo- 
nates at the usual temperature, but it does so when as- 
sisted by heat* These properties are sufficient to shew 
that it is different from every other acid* It approaches 
nearest to the mucous acid and uric acid; but the first 
does not yield ammonia by heat, and the latter is not so 
soluble in hot water, does not crystallize in needles, and 
is insoluble in alcohol* 

To obtain amniotic acid in a state of puri^, evaporate 
the liquor of the amnios of the cow, to a sjox^us con- 
sistence, which collects on the surface of the fluid* 
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Transfer 'die concentrated fluid into alcohol, digest it bf 
heat, decant the alcohol, and repeat this operation for seve- 
ral times. Having done this, mingle the alcohol solution 
with one quarter of water, and absdiact the alcohol by heat. 
Crystals of amniodc acid will be deposited upon cooling. 
In this case di^ acid is not pure. It is necessary to re- 
dissolve it in boiling water or alcohol, or re-crystallize it 
repeatedly* 

Whether diis acid exists in the li<|uor of the amnios of 
other animals is not yet kiiownt 



URIC ACID 



PART CXIV. 



THIS Qcid txhtB in the urinary calcuU, and also in hu- 
man urine. That specieQ of calculus which resembles wood 
in its colour and appearance consists almost entirely of 
uric acid. It was formerly called lithic acid, a name now 
superseded by the judicious remarks of Dr. Pearson, to 
whom we af e indebted for a thorough knowledge of it. 

PROPERTIES OF URIC ACID.* 

Uric acid crystallizes in diin acicular and brilliant 
cxystals, of a psde^yellow colour. It has very litde taste 
or odour. It is almost insoluble in cold, and sparingly 
soluble in 300 parts of boiling water ; it (hen reddens 
delicate vegetable blues, but it becomes very soluble when 
combined with an excess of potash or soda* It is not act* 
ed upon by muriatic acid. Sulphuric acid, assisted by 
heat, decomposes it. It is soluble in nitric acid, and com* 
municates to it a pink colour. The solution tinges animal 
matter of the same colour. It combines readily with alka- 
lies and earths, and forms salts, which are decomposable 
by most of the other acids. Uric acid combined with soda 
is found crystallized in die human body, forming the gouty 
concretions of those afflicted with the gout. Uric acid 
is decomposable at high temperatures, and furnishes oar- 
bonate of ammonia, and carbonic acid, widi very litde oil 
or water. It is also decomposed by the nitric and oxy- 
genized muriatic acids. 

The acids called Formic and Zoonic are nothing more 
than acetic acid. 

* For a morie particular account of the uric acid and itf connectioa 
with urinary calculus, and gouty ooncretionSy see Thompton't Chmis- 
«ry» ToL 5. and uo^mt this title. T. C. 
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GENERAL VIEW 

0?.. 

THE CHEMICAL PHENOMENA 

or 

VEGETATION. 



STRUCTURE OF PLANTS. 

VEGETABLES are organized bodies, vrhich are 
nourished by certain substances, received by and prepared 
within their vessels. They are all produced from seeds* 
They grow on the eardi ; at the bottom and on the surface 
of die ocean, and other waters ; and par^tsiticai upon 
other vegetables* 

The structure of vegetables is nearly the same in all of 
them. They are composed of three principal parts, 
namely, the bark, the wooD^ and the pith* The iark 
is the outermost part : it covers the whole body of the 
plant or tree* On examining it minutely, f ^ will be found 
to be also composed of three distinct substances, called 
the epidermisj the parenchyma and the cortical layen. 
The epidermis is a very thin transparent membrane which 
covers the whole outer part of the bark. The parenchf' 
ma is placed below it : it is a succulent green membrane, 
of a retiform texture* The cortical layers are the under- 
most : they consist of several thin membranes* composed 
of a omldtude of longitudinal fibres, which cross each 
other, and form a kind of net-work* The vmd lies under 
the bark s it constitutes by far the greatest pan of the 
tree or vegetable* It consists of concentric layers^ which 
are composed of longitudinal fibres* The pith is situated 
in the centre of the wood : it is a very spongy substance, 
and contains a vast number of cells. Through all these 
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different parts of the plant vesaeli are abundantly distri- 
buted, by means of which die functibnft necessary iot the 
fife and re-producdon of the vegetable are carried on. The 
conditions necessary for that purpose constitute the chemi* 
cal phenomaEia of vegetadon. 

PHENOMENA OF VEGETATION. 

If a seed^ which consists of three principal parts namely, . 
die cotyledons^ the radickj and the phimulay is placed in a 
situadon favourable to its vegetation, it absorbs moisture^ 
swells, and becomes soft. Ine raditle is converted into a 
root, and penetrates into the earth. The cotykdchu emerge 
above the ffroutid, and expand in the form of leaves (called 
the seminal kceoes^ and the pbimula becomes the stem, to 
which the leaves are affixed. The whole seed^ during this 
time, changes to a subatance of a saccharine nature, which 
serves for the first food of the plant. When these ap» 
pearainces take place, tbe seed is said tog'erminate or grow* 
The food which waia laid up in the seed for the embryo 
plant is then exhausted,^ and the plant derives its future 
nourishment principally from the air and soil. 

FOOD OF PLANTS.* 

• 

The food of plants consists of water impregnated with 
vegetable and animal matter, and several gases ; but water 
and air form die principal part of die food of every vegeta- 
Ue. They are deconqios^d in the vessels of the plant. The 
hydrogen of the water is retained ; the oxygen is also 
absorbed, but the greatest pait cf it apps a wi to be evolved 
again by the leaves. Water also serves to supply plants 
with carbonaceous matter, which it diffuses dirough ^the 
leaves, &c. and the same principle is absorbed from the ^r 
In the form of carbonic acid gas. These are the only ret 
sources whence the charcoal, contained in vegetables which^ 

frow in water and air, can be derived. The influence of 
e^t and light.are well known to be also very essential to the 
life of plants. 

* The substBiices yielded hy pUnts, when subjected to destructive 
analysis in dose vessels, sre ultimatelv resolreable into carbon, hydro- ' 
feti^ ^x^^eti, azot, alkali. Water is always found in the state of water : 
tliete is no dedsite proof that it is decomposed. Caloric and li|^t are 
«too necessary to Teeetation. The food ol plants must consist in those 
substances whereof sill plants are composed. T. C 
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The manner in which the functions of vegetables ar&car^ 
ried on is hidden from our view ; they appear to be analog*' 
ous to the organization and nourbhment of animalis and 
therefore belong to the sceince of physiology* 

IMMEDIATE PRINCIPLES OF VEGETABLES. 

The immediate parts of vegetables wjiich are obtained 
by simple, easy, and frequendy meckianical extractions, 
and which c6nstitute every kincl of vegetable matter, are 
MUCILAGE, or GUM; STARCH, or FECULAj 
JELLY ; SUGAR ; GLUTEN ; FIXED OIL ; VO- 
LATILE OIL ; CAMPHOR; WAX ; RESIN ; EX- 
TRACT; CAOUTCHOUC; AtlDS; TAN; CO- 
LOURING MATTER ; SUB^K ; and WOOD, or 
LIGNEOUS FIBRE.* 

Mucilage or gum. This substaikce is void of odour and 
taste. It is not fusible nor volatile. It is soluble in water, 
but not in alcohol or oils. It sufiets no change on being 
exposed to air. Its solutioi^ in waiter is adhesive, and used 
as a paste. Nitric acid converts it into mucous acid. It 
is found in all young plants, vad o^n exudes spontaneously 
from certain trees ; the species ot \mimosa are die most pro- 
ductive, particularly the ntloticcu \ Gum arabic, and wild 
cherry-tree and plum-tree gum, exhibit samples of this kind* 
Cruikshank obtained from gum, wposed to heat in a close 
vessel, mucous acid, carbonic a<Ad, hydro-carbomHe and 
ammonia ; the residuum consistefl of charcoal and lime. 
Its principles are consequently oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
nitrogen, and lime* 

Starch, or Fscula, constitutes the chief part of all 
the nutritive grains. Barley consists almost entirely of 
it. It appears in the form of a light, white, insipid, 
inodorous powder, soft to the touch. It is insoluMe in 
cold, but easily soluble in boiling water, with which it 
forms a diick paiste ; which when dried assumes the 
appearance of a semi-transparent jelly, soluble again in 
hot water. Nitric acid converts it into oxalic and ma^c 
acid. It is inflammable. Starch may be extracted from 

* The enumeration of vegetable principles by Hiompson in bis iarf^ 
work, is much more fUU than the precedmg ; but all the chief and most 
important principles of variable analysis art here considered by Aociim. 
T.C. 
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wheat, rye^ potatoes, &c« by beating or kneading the flout 
of the subetances with a large quantity of water. This 
ihiid takes up the bnest part of the starch, and deposit? it 
again ; the water is then decanted, and the stfrch is suiFar- 
ed to remain in the water till it becomes sour ; it is then 
washed repeatedly, and dried. It is a ternary compound 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Jellt has a tremulous consistence* It is easily soluble 
in hot, but difficultly so in cold water ; when strongly boil- 
ed for some time it loses the property of gelatinizing.* 
It has a pleasant taste^ and is always coloured by the fruit 
fro m which it is obtained. When dried, it becomes trans^ 
parent like glue. It is obtained by pressing out the juice 
of ripe fruits, allowing it to repose, and boiling it up and 
straining it through flanneL The juice of blackberries, 
currants, gooseberries, &c. combined with sugar and gela«* 
tinizfed, is well known. 

S0OAR. Its properties are well known. It is very ex- 
tensively diffused throughout vegetables ; the juice of the 
sugar-cane afibrds*it in abundance : it is likewise obtained 
from the sugar maple, from the beet-root, 8cc. The pro- 
cess for the preparation of sugar is, to press the iuice, to 
boil it with lime-water, and with the serum of blood ; to 
neutralize somQ oxalic acid, u^d separate from it many im* 
purities ; and then to eVaporte it to a certain consistence, 
and cast it iii a mould, or suffer it to crystallize. The 
constituent principles of sugar are, oxygen, carbon, and 
hydrogen. 

Gluten, is an elastic, ductile, seemingly fibrous or 
membranous Mbstance, ixiaoluble in water, and putrefiable 
like dnimal rfftter. Its taste is insijHd. It is slightiy 
soluble in alcohoL It is dissolved by alkalies. Dried 
gentiy, it becomes semi-transparent, hard, and breaks 
With a noise and smooth fracture. It may be obtained 
by working or kneading flour repeatedly with' water, the * 
insoluble mass remaining is gluten. It may be obtained 

* Hence the re&flon why in making jellies, if the i|uanti^ of sugar ia 
not double that of the juice, it requires so long boiling to CTaporate the 
•uperftuous water^ that the jeUy looses its gdmaiaing property, or if it 
does gelatioiae it 9gon ipoiYs. 

VOL. II. 43 
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from the expressed juice of scurvy-grass, cresses, Sec. 
by merely suffering it to stand exposed to the air, in order 
tJb separate the colouring matter, and then boiling it 
briskly for 9 few minutes. The gluten will coagvdate, 
and may be separated by percolation* It consists of h3rdro- 
gen, carbon, and nitrogen.; and differs from the preccKUng 
vegetable principles by containing a much larger pcMtionof 
nitrogen. 

Fixed Oil is aii inmiediate principle in many vegeta* 
bles. It is somewhat thick, mild, ^inodorous, or slighdy 
odorous. It is inflammable when very hot, or {^educed into 
vapours. It absorbs oxygen from the sdr, and thickens or 
becomes concrete. It is insoluble in water, and forms ^aps 
with alkalies. Fixed oils exist rarely except in nutritive 
seeds or kernels; it is extracted by mechanical * pressure, 
or by trituration in water. Oil of olives, linseed, 8cc. be- 
long to this class. 

Volatile Oil is a fluid of a strong aromatic odour, 
and acrid taste. It is very inflammable, and not easily 
saponifiabk by alkalies. It is volatilized at 212^. It is 
soluble in alcohol. It dissolves resin and camphor, and is 
easily inflammable by the affusion of nitrous acid. It b 
ususdly obtained by subjecting vegetiri>les to distiliadon 
with water; part of it becomes dissolved by that fluid, 
but the greatest part floats on the surface* OA of laven- 
der, rosemary,- &c. are volatile oils obtuned in diac 
manner. 

Camphor is a white, concrete, crystalline, brittle mat^ 
ter, of a strong pungent taste and odour; highly volatile 
and inflammable, it is soluble in alccJ|ttl, ether, and 
oils ; water takes up a minute quantity. It is soluble in 
sulphureous, muriatic, or fluoric arid gas. The nitric 
acid also dissolves it, but the camphor soon separates, and 
floats upon its surface in the form of an oily-like fluid. 
It is principaUy extracted from the branches and wood 
of the laurus camphora^ a species of laurel, growing in 
China, Japan^ Sumatra, &c. by submitting them to distil- 
lation. The camphor thus obtained is afterwards puri- 
fied ill this and other countries, by re-subliming it. It 
exists in small quantities in thyme, rosemary, sage^ and 
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manyotfaerlabiated plants; it may be extracted by dis- 
tilling these plants, and exp€»ing dieir oil to the air at a 
temperature between 22^ and 54^. The (m1 gradually evapo- 
rateSf and the camphor is left behind in a crystalline state. 
It consists of hydrogen and charcoal. 

Wax. The obvious qualities of wax are wdl known. 
It is insoluble in water and in alcohol ; but soluble in 
volatile and fixed oils. Alkalies form with it a soap. It 
is very fusible, and inflammable at a high temperature. 
Wax is formed on the antherse- of flowers, whence it is 
collected by the bee. It is likewise found upon the upper 
surface of the leaves and fruits of many trees. 

Resin is either in the concrete or fluid state: it is 
soluble in alcohol, ether, or oils, but not in water. Heated 
strongly, it bums. It possesses a certain degree of trans- 
parency. Its colour is in general between yellow and 
brown. Resin frequently exudes spontaneouslly from plants, 
'or flows out when they are wounded for that purpose. 
Sandaracb, mastich, turpentine, &c. are resins. 

Extract exists abundandy in the juice of all plants: 
it is soluble in water, in alcohol, and in diluted acids ; but 
insoluble in ether. It has a strong affinity for alumine. 
Exposed to air, it gradually absorbs oxygen, and then loses 
its solubility in water. The same effect is produced by 
oxygenated muriatic acid. It is obtained by mechanical 
pressure ; by the simple infusion of the plant in a liquid ; 
or by its decocuon in water, and subsequent evaporation. 
Its componoit principles are carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
ancl oxygen. Opium, liquorice juice, &c. are extracts. 

Caoutchouc, or ELASTIC gum, is a concrescible juice, 
remarkable for the great elasticity which it acquires when 
dry. It can be stretched to a considerable extent without 
breaking, and immediately contracts again when the 
force is withdrawn. It is soluble in ether and volatile 
oils. When exposed to heat it melts, and burns .with a 
bright flame. It is principally obtained by puncturing 
certain trees of South Amerfca, namely, the haevea 
caoutchouc^ and the jatropha elastica. It is first thick 
and milky, and becomes concrete on being exposed to 
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die air. The blackish colour of the fndian rubber of com- 
merce is owing to die method of drying it. It exists aiae 
tn*die nussletoe, in gum mastich, and in various planes. 

Acids. The acids which exist readf formed in vegeta- 
bles are die citric, malic, oxalic, gallic, benzoic, tartareous, 
acetous, and suberic They have been examined already 
under their respective heads. 

Tan is obtained in the form of a dry powder. Its taste 
is very astringent. It is soluble in water and in alcohol: 
the solution, when concentrated, feels unctuous to th« 
touch, and froths, when agitated, like a solution of soap. 
Its principal property is that of forming an insoluble com« 
pound with animal jelly. On this property is founded die 
art of tanning. Tan may be obtained, according to Proust, 
by mingling a decoction of gaUs with a solution of muriate 
of tin. An insoluble compound is formed, consisting of 
oxyd of tin apd tan. This precipitate, after being washed, 
is to be dissolved in water, and a current of sulphurated 
hydrogcfn gas passed through it ; this combines with the 
oxyd of tin, and the tan is left in the solution. 

Until very lately tan had been known only as a produc- 
tion of nature ; and the processes of chemistry had e£Pected 
nothing more than its separation from the various sid>- 
stances with which it occurs combined. An important 
discovery however, has been veiy recendy made by Mr. 
Hatchett, of die artificial formation of tan, m>m substances 
which unquestionably do not contain it, but only ftimish 
hs elements. The processes (or its factitious production 
are very numerous ; but they are arranged, by their au- 
thor under three heads. 1st, The synthesis of tan may be 
effected by the action of nitric acid on animal or vegetable* 
charcoal ; 2dly, By distilling nitric acid from common re- 
sin, indigo, dragon's blood, and various other resinous 
substances ; 3dly, By the action of sulphuric acid on com- 
mon resin, elemi, assafoetida, camphor, 8cc. Of these va« 
nous processes, we shall select the most simple, referring 
So Mr. Hatchett^s very interesting paper for a fuller detail 
of die experiments. (See PhiL Trans, for 1805.) 
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' To 100 fp9cm Q^ povdor^ Rh^rcoid, oootwied m « akat^ 

rass, add aa puo^teof mtricaci^ (apecififf gmvity 1.4)dilii* 
ted viVik two owc^s pf water i plai?e tiic Vessel in a sand 
heatt aXKl coiHiptte the digesijioii tiU the charcoal appears to. 
lie dig^ved. A copipua discharge of nitroua gas will taks 
place. At the aid of th^ ^ecfmd d^,it may be necessary 
'to add another guacC) and eometimea even a third, of nitric 
acid i and to continue die digestion during five or siac days* 
A reddifib* brown solution will be obtained, which must be 
evaporated to dryness in a glass vessel ; taking care, in the ' 
latter part of the procesa, so to regulate tfai& temperature, 
that the acid may be expelled, without decomposing the 
residuum. A brown glossy substance will be obtained, 
having a resinous fracture, and amounting in weight to 116 
or 120 grains. This substance has the following properties : 
1. It is speedily dissolved by cold water and by alcohoL 
2. It has an astringent flavour. 3. Exposed to heat, it 
smokes but litde, swells much, and affords a biilkv coal. 
4. Its solution in water reddens litmus paper. 5. The 
solution copiously precipitates metallic salts, especially 
muriate of tin, acetate of lead, and red sulphate of iron. 
These precipitates, for the most part, are brown, inclining 
to chocolate, excepting that fni tin, .which is blackish gray. 

6. Gold is precipitated from its solution in a metallic state. 

7. The earthy salts are precipitated by it. 8. Gelatine is 
instantly precipitated from water, in the state of a coagulum, 
insoluble both in cold and in boiling water. 

The identity of this substance with tan can, therefore, 
be scarcely doubted, since the two bodies agree in having 
the same characteristic properties. The only essentisd 
circumstances of discrimination are, that the natural tan is 
destroyed, while the artificial is pii>duced, by the agency 
of nitric acid ; and that the artificial substance, even when 
formed, powerfully resists the decomposing action of this 
acid which readily destiovs natural tan. Even, however, 
among the different varieties of the natural substance, 
Mr. Hatchett found essential differences in die facility 
of destruction by nitric acid. Those of oak bark and 
catechu are least destructible ; and, in general, the varie- 
ties of tan seem to be least permanent, in proportion 
to the quantity of mucilage which they contain. In- 
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(bsions of factitious tan. cUffer, also, from^ those of the 
natural kind, in act becoming mouldy by keeping. 

The artificial substance is a purer variety of tan than 
-the natural one, inasmuch as it is perfecdy free from 
gallic acid, and from extract ; both of which are always 
present in the latter. The properties of the factitious com- 
pound vary a litde, according to the mode of its prepara- 
tion, principally in the colour of the precipitates, which 
they separate from metallic solutions. Those effected by 
' tan, formed by processes of the first class, »ne always 
brown and by die second pale or deep yellow. 

Colouring matter exist in vegetables, combined widt 
various other principles, and altera its properties according 
to the nature of thd substances with which it is united. It 
has a strong affinity for alumine and oxyd of tin, in con- 
sequence of which their solutions precipitate infusions of 
colouring principle in water. Colouring matter is extrac- 
ted from vegetable substances by water, alcohol, or oik ; 
viz. from Brazil wood, logwood, alkanet root, &c. 

On the extraction and fixation of colouring matter depends 
the formation of vegetable pigments or lakes, and the whole 
• art of dying. 

• 

Surer, or cork, is a substance well known. It is the 
outer bark of the quercus ruber. It bums widi a bright 
flame. Nitric acid converts it into a peculiar acid, 
called the suberic acid. Fourcroy supposes that the 
epidermis of all vegetables is a substance analogous to 
cork. 

V/ooD, or LIGNEOUS MATTER, forms the vegeuble 
skeleton or the basis of wood. It consists of a multitude 
of longitudinal fibres. It is msipid, and insoluble in cold 
or hot water. It is somewhat transparent. It is combus- 
tible. When gradually heated, it air be excluded, it 
blackens, and becomes converted into charcoal, which re- 
tains exactly the form of the original mass. It may be 
exhibited pure, by boiling shavings of wood repeatedly in 
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water and alcohol, to extract from it all tbe substances so- 
luble in these fluids. 

SPONTANEOUS CHANGES OF VEGETABLE 

MATTERS. 

« 

Having considered those immediate principles of vege- 
tables which constitute the body of the plant, and which 
are discoverable by simple processes ; we shall now exa- 
mine the spontaneous changes they undergo from the re- 
action of their parts upon each other under certain circum- 
stances. 

It is well known that all organized substances, when 
dead, suffer certain changes, if placed in a certamgfempe- 
rature, and in contact with air and water. Oiffpresent 
task, however, is to consider only such changes as should 
be examined by the chemical philosopher, on account of 
the light they throw upon many of the phenomena of na- 
ture and art ; we shall therefore begin with the theory of 
fermentation^ of which three kinds are distinguished, the 
vinous, acetous, and putrefactive, characterized principally 
from each other by the nature ci their products. 

1. VINOUS FERMENTATION. 

Before we consider this species of fermentation we must 
premise^ that by the term fermentation in general is un- 
derstood a spontaneous motion which is excited in vegeta- 
Ue or other organized substances, and which totally 
changes their properties. The conditions necessary for 
that purpose are, a certain degree of fluidity, a certain 
degree of heat, and access of air. 

All vegetable substances, containing saccharine matter, 
are susceptible of the . vinous fermentation. When any 
sweet vegetable juice or other saccharine matter is suffered 
to be exposed undisturbed to a temperature between 60^ 
and 80^ F. it first becomes tuiiud and viscid ; an intestine 
motion and increase of bulk gradually takes place ; air bub- 
bles are discharged from its whole mass, bursting forth 
with a perceivable noise, and iorming a kind of froth or 
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yeast ; the siredtneto of the fluid dUappean, ttid a pxingent 
taste 18 acquired* A.{ter a certain time these phenomeia 
cease, the fluid deposits a copious sediment, and becomes 
again ctear, bright, and transparent* It has then acquired 
a brisk taste, a vinous odour, and an intoxicating power. 

WINE. 

Wine is the product of fermentation, obtained under u- 
milar circumstances from the expressed juice of thegn^ie* 
The grkpes are put into a vessel, exposed to a tc»ttpera- 
ture of about 50^ F. bruised and niuch agitated ; after 
vbich the fermentation is excited, and the appearances 
befor^mentioned take place. When the fermentatioli 
ceases, ^e wine is drawn off from the lees into casks, 
where it undergoes a second, though insensible, fermenta* 
tion, which mor^ intimately developes its principles ; and 
and it is this change which causes the difference between 
old and new xvitie* Wine is more spirituous and intoxica- 
ting as the quantity of saccharine matt^ coniuned in the 
juice of the grape is greater. By processes similar totiiis, 
raisin, gooseberry, and other wines, cyder and perry, may 
be obtained. 

BEER. 

Porter is made in this country from barley, in the fot 
lowibg manner ; barley is first reduced to malt, by bdng 
steeped in water ; it is then dravm off, and the barley 
is spread upon a floor about 6 inches thick, where it 
begins to germinate. l*he germmation is suffered to con- 
tinue till the radicle is f or ^ of the lengdi of the grain. Aa 
soon as this is accomplished^ the grain is spread thinner, 
and turned oveV twice a day, for several days ; it is then 
transferfed to the kiln heated with wood^ and dried higUy, 
or till it acquires a brown colour ; it is titen called brown 
makJ^ From this malt, porter is brewed in die following 
manner: 

* BAalt very gently dried by means of toke &r making ali^ is caUed 
pak malt. 
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A quantity of malt freed from its germ is coarsely 
ground and put into a vessel, called the mash-tub* Hot 
water, under the degree of boiling (of about 160^ or 180^ 
F.) is poured on it, and the, whole is stirred intimatdy 
together, either by machinery or by the hand of man ; by 
diis means die soluble part of the malt is extracted* "Wlien 
this operation is over, the liquor called the extract isdraw^i 
off. Another infusion is then made by means of water of 
a higher temperature, which infusion of course is weaker 
than the former, and these are either mixed or kept separate* 
Both have a sweet taste ; they contain the saccharine, die 
extractive, the amilaceous, and the gelatinous parts of die 
grain* The infusion dius obtained is called wori» It is 
then boiled with bops to give it a certain aromadc bitter- 
ness, and to render it less liable to be spoiled in keejnng ; 
and is cooled as expeditiously as possible in very lai^ 
shallow vessels called cookrsy in which it measures no more 
dian from one to two inches. As soon as it is cold it is 
transferred into the fermenting-tub^ a certain quanriy of 
yeast is added, and the whole is suffered to ferment* Whett 
the fermentation has advanced to a due degree, and the 
yeast ceases to rise, the beer is divided into smaHer casks, 
to fEicilitate the separation of die yeast : and, lasdy, it is 
conveyed into barrels, and kept in cool places, with the 
precaution of supplying the loss it suffers by evaporation* 
Eight bushels of mdt, and lOlb. of hops, produce upon an 
average 100 gallons of London porter* 

ALCOHOL, OR ARDENT SPIRIT* 

If wine or beer be distilled, a colouriess fluid passes over 
into the receiver of a strong heating taste, a penetrating 
odour, and an intoxicating property* This fluid is called 
ardent spirit* It is capable of being inflamed without a 
wick, and bums widiout smoke, and with a flame which is 
blue at the edges, and white in the middle* It is very vola- 
tile, and consequendy evaporates spontaneously at common 
temperatures* It is misciUe with water and alkalies* It 
dissolves resins, sugar, essential oils, camphor, &c* It i& 
decomposed by most of the dense acids : the result is a 
very odorous, pungent, inflammable, and highly volatile 
fluid, called ether* 
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To t>repare sulphuric ether ^ any quantity of sulphuric acid 
is gra4uaUy mingled with an equal weight of alcohol in a 
retort ; heat is then applied by a sand-bath^ the retort being 
connected with a receiver kept cool by water j a colourless 
fluid condenses in the receiver. When the distilled liquor 
amounts to about half the quantity of alcohol employed, or 
when the neck of the retort becomes obscured with white 
fumes, the distillation is to be stopped ; a thick black fluid 
remains in die retort. The distilled liquor, which is the 
ether, impure from the admixture of water and sulphureous 
acid, is to be mixed with a small quantity of potash, and 
subjected to distillation by a very gende heau It is thus 
obtained nearly pure. 

RATiONALE..-The theory of the formation of ether is 
far from being accurately ascertained. According to the 
explanation which, till lately, was generally received, in 
the formadon of sulphuric ether, the alcohol is decomposed 
by part of its hydrogen attracting part of its oxygen of the 
sulphuric acid : the balanc^ of attractions exisdng between 
the principles of the alcohol being thus broken, a large 
quantity of carbon is precipitated, and the remaining ele- 
ments of the alcohol combine, and form the ether. 

Nitric ether may be obtained in the following manner: 
Two parts of alcohol are poured into a strdng glass botde, 
provided with a ground stopper, and placed in a frigorific 
mixture, or in snow mingled with ice broken small, and in 
this situation the alcohol is suffered to cool some degrees 
below the freezing point. One part and a half of nitrous 
acid are then successively affused, yet by drops only, and 
at sufficiendy long intervals, for fear of the mixture being 
heated, which, as likewise every agitadon, ought to be 
most cautiously avoided. When the mixture is completed, 
the glass is for some dme left standing quiet in the cold, 
and well stopped. The ether is, after this, found swim- 
ming on the surface, from which it is carefully taken off by 
means of a separatory funnel, and cautiously rectified over 
H litde potash or lime. 

RATioNALE....The theory of the formation of nitric 
^ther is not less obscure than that of the production of 
sulphuric ether. It has been ascertained by the experi- 
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ments of Bayen, that the acid is either decomposed, or 
combined in such a manner that it is not discoverable, bf 
an alkali : he found that the mixture of the acid and the 
alcohol, after being digested for some time^ required 
only the ninth part of the quantity of potash for its satu* 
ration, which the quantity of acid employed would have 
done. The alcohol is also partially decomposed, as oxa* 
lie and acetous acids are formed* No carbon, however^ 
is precipitated in a sensible form. It may be said, per* 
haps, that in tliis process, part of the carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen of the alcohol enter into new combinations, 
forming the acetous and oxalic acids ; and that the re* 
maining quantities of these elements combine with part 
of the acid to form the nitric ether. 

Acetic and phosphoric ether may be obtained by distil- 
ling equal parts of the most concentrated acids of these 
kinds widi alcohol, and proceeding as directed befi>re* 
No good method of obtsdning muriatic ether is hitherto 
known ; the methods directed do not furnish a fluid 
which possesses all the properties of ether. 

2. ACETOUS FERMENTATION. 

If wine or any other vinous fluid be exposed to a heat, 
from 75o to 85p F. and air be admitted, the properties 
of the fluid are altered remarkably, it loses its taste and 
odour, it becomes sour, and turns into vinegar. During 
this change the fluid is rendered turbid, its surface be* 
comes covered with a mouldy pellicle, a quantity of fibrous 
matter separates, and forms a kind of skin, which sinks to 
the bottom, vulgarly called mother ofvinegar* 

VINEGAR. 

The most usual method of making vinegar is by means 
of two vessels, each containing some refuse of s^pes, or 
such matters i one of these is filled with wine, the odier 
is half filled. In this latter the fermentation first begins, 
at which time it must be checked by filling this vessel out 
of the other. Soon after, the fermentation takes place in the 
second vessel, which is to be refilled in turn ; and so the 
process goes on alternately for some weeks, until the vine* 
gar is made. 
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Vinegar may ako be prepared from water^ contamuQg 
about three pounds of raisins or sugar to the gaUoa: or 
from the £»ces or dregs of allies, pears, &c« from which 
die juice has been expressed. 

Vinegar fuUy fermented is clear and neariy colourless; 
it has a pleasant pungent odour, and a sour taste. It pos- 
sesses all the properties of an acid* When freed from its 
mucilage, and o^er heterogeneous admixtures, by distilla- 
tion, it constitutes acetous acid.* 

PUTREFACTIVE FERMENTATION. 

When the spontaneous decomposition of vegetable sub- 
stances is suffered to proceed beyond the production of the 
acetous acid, the vbegar gradually becomes viscid and 
CmiI; air is emitted widi a fetid odour; an earthy sedi* 
mxxn is deposited ; and i^enthe whole process is finished 
scarcely any thing remains but the salts, the alcohol, and 
die earths which formed the constituent parts of the vege- 
table: the fluid, if any is left, is water and acetous acid. 
This decomposition is putrefactive fermentation : its pro- 
perties are more strilcing in animal matter. 

* In tbe course of aoetoiis fennentAtion in grain, tbelproeen s|ipearB to 
be this : Fecula or Starch, is gradually converted into Sacehtfine mat* 
ter; this into alcohol^ which by combinmg with the oxy^pen of the at* 
mosphere beeotoes acetous acid or vinegar. T. C. 
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ANIMAL SUBSTANCES. 

(see appendix wo. 38.) 

ANIMAL substaiices are far more complicated in their 
composition than vegetable. Their principal base is hydro^ 
gen^ combined with a large portion of nitrogen^ charcoal, 
oxygen, phosphorus, and not imfrequently sulphur. 

The different substances which consUtute the body of 
animals are the following : 

Bones of animak contain much phosphate of lime and 
carbonate of lime, deposited in a gelatinous net-work* 
They are soluble in all the dense acids which reduce the 
gelatinous net* work to the naked state ; it may then be 
dissolved by boiling water. Mr. Hatchett has found that 
the bones of quadrupeds and fishes contain also sulphate 
of lime. 

Muscles are the principal fleshy parts connected with 
the bones. They are chiefly composed of fibrin, albumen, 
gelatine, extract, phosphace of soda, phosphate of ammo- 
nia, phosphate of lime, and carbonate of lime. 

MsMBEANss are thin, semi-transparent, soft, and plia- 
ble bodies, which wrap up or form the*extemsd covering 
of the muscles, bones, viscera, and other parts of the body. 
Mr. Hatchett has proved that they are destitute of phos- 
phate of lime and saline matters, and that they are princi* 
paUy composed of coagulated albumen* 
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Ligaments are those strong fibrous and elastic sub- 
stances which connect the bones with each other : they 
have been little examined ; they yield a quantity of gela« 
tine, by boiling, but by far the greatest part renuuns un- 
altered. 

TenoonS) commonly called sinews^ are strong peaxl- 
coloured bodies which connect the muscles with the bones. 
By long and strong ebullition they are dissolved into a 
nutritious gelatinous mass* 

The skin envelopes the whole surface of animals. It 
is composed of three parts, namely, the epidermisy or 
cuticle^ the mucous membrane^ and the cutis^ or true skin. 
The epidermis is an elasuc membrane ; it is that part of 
the skin which is nused in blisters. It is principally com- 
posed of albumen, gelatine, and phosphate of lime. The 
mucous membrane, which is situated immediately under 
the epidermis, is composed of a soft gelatinous substance 
which gives to the skin its peculiar colour. The true skin 
or cutis, is a thick, firm, elastic membrane, composed of 
a number of fibres interwoven with each other. Both this 
and the former are composed of gelatine, fibrin, albumen, , 

and phosphate of lime. 

Fat, tallow, and harrow, are of an oleaginous na- 
ture, greatly resembling vegetable expressed oiL They 
may be considered as highly oxygenated oil, containing 
sebacic acid and phosphate of lime. 

Nails of animals, Mr. Hatchett has shown, are chief- 
ly composed of a membranous substance, resembling coa- 
gulated albumen. 

HoRMB and hoofs of animals greatly resemble the for- 
mer in all their properdes. 

Hair, according to Bertholet, yielded carbonate of 
ammonia, charcoal, nitrogen, and siUphur. 

Feathers yield nearly the same products as hair. Mr. 
Hatchett has proved that the quill is chiefly composed of 
coagulated albumen. 
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Shells, or the crustaceous coverings of certain animals, 
such as echini, lobsters, crabs, cray-fish, &c. and also the 
shells of eggs, greatly resemble bones in their composition, 
but the proportion of the carbonate of lime they contain 
far exceeds that of the phosphate. Mother of pearl is com- 
posed, according to Hatchett, of carbonate of lime and 
noembrane. Fish scales are composed of membrane and 
phosphate of lime. * ' 

Blood is concrescible by repose and cold, and coagulable 
by heat. It separates into two different parts by rest. The 
cause of this spontaneous separation is unknown. The 
white part is called the serum^ the other coloured part is 
denominated the crassamentum^ or clot. The serum con- 
sists of albumen, gelatine, carbonate, muriate, and phos- 
phate of soda, phosphate of lime, and sulphur. The eras- 
samentum contains albumen, soda, and subphosphate of 
iron. ^ When blood, the moment it is drawn from an ani- 
mal, is strongly agitated with a stick or other substance, a 
white, solid, elastic matter separates, called fbrin, or ani- 
mal gluten. It contains more nitrogen than any of the 
former parts of the blood. 

Milk separates spontaneously into three parts, namely, 
creamy curd^ and xvhey. The first is a butyraceous oil, 
the second a caseous albumen, and the third a saccharine 
lymph. Milk is a compound of water, oil, albumen, gela- 
toe, sugar of milk, muriate of soda, sulphur, phosphate of 
lime, and muriate of potash. 

Saliva, which is secreted by the glands in the mouth, 
consists of mucilage, albumen, muriate of soda, phosphate 
of soda, phosphate of lin^e, and phosphate of ammonia. 

Tears consist, according to Vauquelin, of water, mu- 
cilage, soda, muriate of soda, phosphate of lime, and phos- 
phate of soda. 

Mucus OF THE NOSE is analogous to the latter acid. It 
contains more coagulable mucilage. Its great viscidity is 
owing to the absorption of oxygen, on being longer exposed 
to the air than tears. 
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BtLJH 15 a fluid secreted bjr the liver £roiii the Tenous 
Hood* It is composed of water, resinous matter, «Iba* 
men, soda, phosphate of soda, phosphate of lime, muriate 
of soda, saccharine salt, iron, ami sulphurated hydrogen. 

Biliary calculi, or oall-stones, are concrete bo- 
dies deposited in the gall-bladder, and biliaiy duct. They 
are inflammable, very fusible by heat, partly soluble in 
alkalies, alcohol, or oils. They contain a bitter resinous 
matter, benzoic acid, lime, soda, and ammoniacal salts. 
They vary remarkably in their external pr^erdes and 
chemical composition. 

Urine of healthy persons alwajrs contains phosphoric 
acid, phosphate of lime, phosphate of magnesia, carbonic 
acid, carbonate of lime, uric acid, benzoic acid, gelatine, 
albumen, urea (or a substance in which the colour and 
odour of urine principally resides) resin, muriate of aoda, 
phosphate of soda, phosphate of ammonia, muriate erf* am* 
monia, and sulphur. 

Urikart calculi are frequently composed of uric acid, 
united to ammonia ; others consist of phosphoric acid, com* 
bined with ammonia and magnesia. 

Wax of the ear is composed, according to Vauque- 
lin, of albumen, soda, phosphate of lime, a colouring mat- 
ter, and a bitter oil. 

Tracheal humours, or mucous, which lubricates the 
trachea and the bronchia ; the ocular humours, the humours 
of the alimentary canal, and other cavities of the body, 
have not been examined with attention. Fourcroy has as- 
certained that the fseces are always acid, and strongly red- 
den vegetable blue. 

SiNOViA, or the peculiar viscid semi-transparent fluid, 
found within the capsular ligaments of the different joints 
of animals, Marqueron and Hatchett found to be composed 
of fibrous matter, albumen, soda, muriate of soda, phos- 
phate of lime, and water. 
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Seminal f lvid consists of water, mucilage, phosphate 
of lime and soda. The semen of other animals has not 
been analysed. 

LiquoR oj THE AUMios, which surrounds the foetus 
in the uterus in every part, contains, in women, water, 
muriate and carbonate of soda, phosphate of lime, and 
albumen* In the cow, an extractive animal matter, sui« 
phate of soda, and a peculiar crystallizable acid, called 
amniotic acidn 

Cerebral pulp has been examined by Fourcroy. 
The pulpy matter of which it chiefly consists approaches 
most ncariy in properties to albumen, which is mixed with 
a saline fluid, consisting of phosphate of lime, soda, and 
ammonia. 

Perspirable hatter has not yet been accurately ana- 
lysed. It seems to be principally water holding in solutign 
a small quantity of lymph and carbonic acid. 

Humour op the prostata has not been examined* 
It appears to be albuminous, and of the same nature as all 
the white humours. 

Chyle, and the pancreatic and gastric juices, 
have not yet been analysed with accuracy. 

Intestinal gas is composed ordinarily of many gases; 
principally of carbonic acid, nitrogen, carbonated and 
si^lphurated hydrogen. The first is the ordinary product 
of a good digestion ; the last are the sign and result of a 
troubled, slow, or irregular digestion. 

SPONTANEOUS DECOMPOSITION OF ANI- 

MAL MATTER. 

Th6 spontaneous decomposition which animal matter 
8u£Fers is called putrefaction. The conditions necessary 
are, a certain degree of moisture, a certain temperature, 
and a free access of air. The phenomena which attend 
putrefaction are the following : the colour of the 8ub«- 
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stance first becomes paler, and its texture soft ; it acquirea 
an intolerable fetid odour, and its organization is destroyed* 
The substance increases in bulk, air bubbles are disen* 
gaged, and the whole becomes gradually converted into a 

{reenish black matter of a pulpy consistence ; and lastly 
uid : a phosphorescent light is frequently observable. In 
this state it remains for some time, sending forth a horriUe 
offensive odour. This odour gradually disappears, the soft 
substance acquires more and more consistence, and be« 
comes at last converted into a dry friablb powder, resem- 
Uing a mixture of earths. 

It is obvious, that during this process all the princi- 
ples, which form the organized animal matter, act upon 
each other according to certain laws ; the precise nature 
of which has not been hitherto accurately ascertained. 
The gases which are developed, and which fill the cavi- 
ties and cellular texture, so as to inflate and puiT up the 
body, are evidently ammonia, formed by the union of 
the nitrogen and hydrogen of the animal matter ; and af- 
terwards phosphorated hydrogen, sulphurated hydrogen, 
carbonated hydrogen, and carbonic acid. In some cases 
nitric acid is formed. The earthy-like residue, which re* 
mains after the process of putrefaction has taken place^ 
consists of charcoal, with other earthy, oily, and saline 
matters. Thus it appears that the elements, which form- 
ed the organized animal body, unite together, during the 
process ot putrefaction, two and two, and form new sets 
of binary compounds of a more simple nature, which 
again enter with other substances, under favourable cir* 
cumstances, into combinations, and thus serve fo^ the re- 
producdoi^ and support of dead and living; matter. 
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MINERAL WATERS. 



THE complete and accurate analysis of mioeral waters 
ia one of the most difficult subjects of chemical manipuki* 
tion« and requires a very extensive acquaintance with the 
properties and habitudes of a numerous class of sub* 
stances. Long and attentive study of the science is 
therefore essential to qualify any one for undertaking 
exact and minute determinations'Of the proportion of the 
aomponent parts of bodies* Such minuteness, however, 
is scarcely ever required in the experiments that are sub* 
servient to the ordinary purposes of life ; a general know* 
ledge of the composition of bodies being sufficient to as- 
sist in directing the most useful applications of them. 
We shall not attempt, therefore, to lay down rules for 
accurate analysis, but shall only describe such experi- 
ments as are suited to afford an insight into the kind, 
but not to decide the exact proportion of the constituent 
principles of natural waters* 

Before proceeding, however, to the analysis of a 
water, it is proper to inquire into its natural history, and 
to examine attentively its physical characters. The nature 
of the strata, in the neighbourhood of the spring, will 
often furnish useful suggestions respecting the contents 
of the water ; the period of the year should be stated at 
which the analysis was performed ; and whether after a 
rainy or dry season. The temperature of the water must 
be carefully observed, as it issues from the spring ; and 
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the quantity inquired into, which it yields in a giren 
time. The sensible qualities, of taste, smell, degree ot 
transparency, &c. are also best ascertained at the foun- 
tain-head. The specific gravity of the water may be 
found by weighing a bottle, which is capable of contain- 
ing a k|own weight of distilled water, at a certain tem- 
peratui^ filled with the water, under examination, at 
the same temperature. It is proper, also, to examine, 
on the spot, the channel through which the water has 
flowed ; to collect any deposit that may have been formed ; 
and to investigate its nature. 

The effects of heat on the water may be next tried* 
Many waters lose their transparency when their tempera- 
ture is raised, and let fall a considerable deposit. The 
quality of this may, in some degree, be conjectured from 
its appearance. If its colour be browtiish-yellow, it con- 
sists, either wholly or chiefly, of oxyd of iron ; if white, 
or nearly white, it is composed principally of the earthy 
carbonates. A mineral water, containing iron, deposits 
that metal also, when exposed to the atmosphere ; and a 
thin pellicle forms on its surface, whether stagnant in a 
natural reservoir, or collected in a separate vesseL By 
this exposure, iron may be sometimes discovered in a 
water, though not easily detected at first ; because it be- 
comes further oxydized, and more sensible to the action 
of tests. Sulphuretted hydrogenous waters exhibit a se« 
diment, even when preserved in a wellrclosed vial ; the 
hydrogen quitting the sulphur, which settles in the form 
of a white powder. 



EXAMINATION OF MINERAL WATERS BY 

RE-AGENTS. 

Water is, never presented'by nature in a state of coj^r 
plete purity. Even when collected as it descends in the 
form of rain, chemical tests detect in }t a minute propor* 
tion of foreign iugredients. And when it has been ab* 
sorbed by the earth, has traversed its different strata, and 
is returned to us by springs, it is found to have acquired 
various impregnations. 1 he readiest method of judging 
of the contents of natural waters is by applying what aro 
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termed testa, or, re-agents ; u e* substances which, on be* 
ing added to a water, exhibit quickl};, by the phenomena 
they produce, tt^e nature of the saline, or other ingredients. 
For example, if, on adding infusion of litmus to any water, 
its colour is changed to red, we infer, that the ]R|iter con- 
tains an uncombined acid : if this change ensues, even after 
the water has been boiled, we judge that the acid is a fixed, 
and not a volatile one : and if, on adding muriate of bar}'tes, -' 
a precipitate falls down, we safely conclude that the pecu- 
liar acid, present in the water, is either entirely or in part 
the sulphuric acid. We shall first enumerate the tests 
generaUy employed in examining waters, and describe 
their application, and, afterwards, indicate by what par- 
ticular tests the substances, generally found in waters, may 
be detected. 

In many instances, however, a mineral water may con« 
tain a saline or other ingredient, but in such small quantity 
as to escape discovery by tests. It is therefore advisable 
to apply the tests of fixed substances to the water, after 
reducing its bulk one-half, or more,by4evaporation, as well 
as in its natural state. 

The use of tests, or re-agents, has been employed by 
Mr. Kirwan to ascertain, by a careful examination of the 
precipitate, not only the kind^ but the auantity^ of the in- 
^edients of minend waters. This will be best understood 
from an example. It is an established fact, that 100 parts 
of crystallized muriate of soda, when completely decompo- 
sed by nitrate of silver, yield, as neariy as possible, 235 of 
precipitate. From the weight of the precipitate, separated 
by nitrate of silver from a given quantity of any water^ it 
is therefore easy, when no other muriatic salt is present, to 
infer what quantity of muriate of soda was contained in 
the water; since every hundred grains of muriated silver 
indicate, prhty accurately, 42^ of crystallized common 
salt. The same mode of estimation may be applied in 
various other instances ; and the rule for eaclf indi\adual 
case is given by Mr. Kirwan, \a \xn ii. chap. 2. of his 
^^ Essay on the Analysis of Minend Waters.^' In most 
instances, also, it will be found stated in the following des- 
cription of the use of the various re-agents. 
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I. Infusion of Litmus^ Syrup of Violets^ &fc. 

The infusion of litmus is prepared by steeping this sub* 
stance, first bruised in a mortar, and tied up in a piece of 
muslin, in distilled water, which extracts its blue colour. 

If the colour of the infusion tends too much to purple, 
it may be amended by a drop or two of solution of am* 
monia ; but of this no more must be added than is bardjr 
sufficient, lest the delicacy of the test should be impaired* 

The syrup of violets is not easily obtained pure. The 
genuine syrup may be distinguished from the spurious by 
a solution of corrosive sublimate (or muriate of mercury) 
which changes the former to green, while it reddens the 
latcer* When it can be procured genuine, it is an excel- 
lent test of acids, and may be employed in the same manner 
as the infusion of litmus. 

Paper stained with the juice of the March violet, or with 
that of the scrapings of radishes, or red cabbage, answen 
a similar purpose. Jn staining paper for thepuqx>6es of a 
test, it must be used unsized ; or, if sized, it must pre- 
viously be well washed with warm water ; because the 
alum, which enters into the composition of the size, will 
otherwise change the vegetable colour to red. 

In the Philosophical Magazine, vol. i. p. 180, may be 
found some recipes for other test liquors, invented by Mr. 
Watt. 

Infusion of litmus is a test of most uncombined acids. 

1. if the infusion redden the unboiled, but not the boiled 
water, under examination ; or if the red colour, occasioned 
by adding the infusion to a recent water, return to blue, on 
boiling ; we may infer, that the acid is a volatile one, and 
most probably the carbonic acid. Sulphuretted hydrogea 
gas, dissolved in water, also reddens litmus, but not aner 
boiling. 

^ To ascertain whether the change be produced by 
carbonic acid or by sulphuretted hydrogen, when cxp^ 
riment shows that the reddening cause is volatile, add a 
little lime-water, or, in preference, barytic water. This» 
if carbonic acid be present, will occasion a precipitate, 
which will dissolve, with effervescence, on adding a litde 
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muriatic acid. Sulpharetted hydrogen may also be con- 
tained, along with carbonic acid, in the same wat.r ; 
which will be determined by the tests hereafter to be 
described. 

3* Paper tinged with litmus is also reddened by the pre- 
sence of carbonic acid^ but regains its blue colour on dry- 
ing. The mineral and fixed acids redden it permanently. 
That these acids, however, may produce their efftct, it is 
necessary that they should be present in a sufficient propor- 
tion. (See Kirwan on Mineral Waters, p. 40.) The dark- 
blue paper, which is generally wrapped round loaves of 
refined sugar, is not discoloured by carbonic acid or sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, but only by the stronger acids. 

II. Infusion of Litmus reddened by acetous Acid-^o^piri* 
tuous Tincture of BrazU'Wood'^'^Tincture of Turmeric^ 
and Paper stained with each of these three Substances'-^ 
Syrup of VioletS'^Tineture of Red Cabbage. 

All these different tests hare one and the same object* 
1. Infusion ol litmus reddened by vinegar, or litmus 
paper, reddened by vinegar, has its blue colour restored by 
alkalies and earths, and by carbonated alkalies and carbona* 
ted earths* 

2* Turmeric paper and tincture are changed to a reddish- 
brown by alkalies, whether freed from carbonic acid or not, 
by earths, freed from carbonic acid, but not by carbonated 
earths. 

3* The red infusion of brazil-wood, and paper stained 
widi it, become blue by alkalies and earths, and even by the 
latter, when dissolved by an excess of carbonic acid* In the 
last-mention^ case, however, the change ^iU either cease 
to appear, or will be much less remarkable, when the wa- 
ter has been boiled* 

4. Syrup of violets, when pure, is, by the same causesy 
turned green ; as is also paper suined with the juice of the 
violet, or with the scraping of radishes, or tincture of red* 
cabbage. 

Ill* Tincture of Galk. 

Tincture of galls is the test generally employed for dis- 
covering iron ; with all the combinations of which it pro- 
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duces a black tinge, more or less intense according to die 
quantity of iron. The iron, however, in order to be de- 
tected by this test, must be in the state of a red oxyd, or, 
if oxydized in a less degree, its effects will not be ap- 
parent, unless after standing some time in contact with tht 
air. By applying this test before and after evaporadon, or 
boiling, we may know whether the iron be held in solution 
by carbonic acid, or by a fixed acid. For, 

1. If it produce its effect before the application of heat, 
and not afterward, carbonic acid is the solvent. 

2. If after, as well as before, a fixed and vulgarly called 
mineral acid is the solvent. 

3. If, by the boiling, a yellowish powder be precipi- 
tated, and yet galls continue to strike the water black, toe 
iron, as often happens, is dissolved both by carbonic acid 
and by a fixed acid. A neat mode of applying the gall- 
test was used by M. Klaproth, in his analysis of the 
Carlsbad water ; a slice of the gall-nut was suspended by 
a silken thread in a large botde of the reoent water, and 
so small was the quantity of iron, that it could only be 
discovered in water fresh from die spring, by a slowly- 
formed and dark cloud, surrounding the re-agent. (Kla- 
proth, vol. i. p. 279.) 

IV. Sulphuric Acid* 

1. Sulphuric acid discovers, by a slight effervescence, 
the presence of carbonic acid, whether uncombined or 
imited with alkalies or earths. 

2. If lime be present, the addition of sulphuric acid oc- 
casions, after a few days, a white precipitate. 

3. Barytes iar precipitated instandy, in tne form of a 
white powder. 

4. Nitric and muriatic salts, in a dry state, or dissolved 
in very litde water, on adding sulphuric acid, and apply- 
ing heat, are decomposed ; and if a stopper, moistened 
with solution of ammonia, be held over the vessel, white 
clouds will appear. For distinguishing whether nitric or 
muriatic acid be the cause of this appearance, rules will be 
given hereafter. 
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V. Nitric and Nitrous Acids. 

These acids^ if they occasion effervescence, give the same 
indications as the sulphuric* The nitrous acid has beea 
recommended as a test distinguishing between hepatic wa- 
ters that contain hydro-sulphuret of potash, and those that 
contain only sulphuretted hydrogen gas. In the former 
case, a precipitate ensues on adding nitrous acid, and 
a very fetid smell arises ; in the latter, a slight cloudi*- 
ness only appears, and the smell of the water becomes 
less disagreeable. 

VI* Oxalic Acid and Oxalates. 

This acid is a most delicate test of lime, which it sepa- 
rates from all its combinations. 

1. If a water, which is precipitated by oxalic acid, be- 
come milky on adding a watery solution of carbonic acid, 
«r by blo\ving air through it from the lungs, by means of a 
quill or glass tube, we may infer that lime (or barytes, 
which has never yet been found pure in waters) is present 
in an uncombined state* 

2* If the oxalic acid occasion a precipitate before, but 
not after boiling, the lime is dissolved by an excess of carr 
bonic acid : 

3. If after boiling, by a fixed acid. A considerable 
excess of any of the mineral acids, however, prevents the 
oxalic acid from occasioning a precipitate, even though 
lime be present ; because some acids decompose the oxalic, 
and others dissolving the oxalate of lime, prevent it from 
appearing. (Vid* Kirwan on Waters, page 88.) 

The oxalate of ammonia or of potash (which may easily 
be formed by saturating their respective carbonates with 
a solution of oxalic acid) are not liable to the above ob- 
jection, and are preferable, as re-agents, to the uncombined 
acid* Yet even these oxalates fail to detect lime when su- 
persaturated with muriatic or nitric acids ; and, if such an 
excess be present, it must be saturated, before adding 
the test, with ammonia. A precipitation will then be 
produced* 

The quantity of lime, contained in the precipitate, may 
be known, by first calcining it with access of air, whi^h 
VOL. n. 45 
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converts the oxalate into a carbonate ; and by expelling, 
from this last, its carbonic acid, by a strong heat, in a co- 
vered crucible. According to Dr. Marcet, 117 grains of 
sulphate of lime give 100 of oxalate of lime, dried at 160^ 
Fahrenheit. 

The fluate of ammonia recommended by Scheele, is a 
most delicate test of lime. It may be prepared by adding 
carbonate of ammonia to diluted fluoric acid, in a leaden 
vessel, observing that there be a small excess of acid. 

VII. AlkaRes^ and carbonated alkoRes. 

1. The alkalies precipitate all earths and metals, whether 
dissolved by volatile or fixed menstrua, but only in certam 
states of dilution ; for example, sulphate of alumine may 
be present in water, in the proportion of 4 grains to 500, 
without being discovered by potash or soda. As the alka- 
Ues precipitate so many substances, it is evident that they 
cannot afford any very precise information, when employed 
as re-agents. From the colour of the precipitate, as k ap* 
proaches to a pure white, or recedes from it, an experi- 
enced eye will judge, that the precipitated earth contains 
less or more of metallic admixture ; and its precise com- 
position must be ascertained by rules which will presendy 
DC given. 

2. Alkalies also decompose all salts with basis of ammo- 
nia, which becomes evident by its smell (except the salts 
are dissolved in much water) and also by the white fumes 
it exhibits when a stopper, moistened with muriatic acid, b 
brought near. 

3* Carbonates of potash and of soda have similar 
effects. 

4. Ammonia precipitates all earthy and metallic salts. 
Besides this property, it also imparts a deep blue coloor 
to any liquid that contains copper or nickel in solution. 

5. Cazbonate of ammonia has the same properties, ex* 
cept that it does not precipitate magnesia from its com- 
binations. Hence, to ascertain whether this earth be 
present in any solution, add the carbonate of ammonia 
till no farther precipitation ensues ; filter the liquor ; 
raise it nearly to 212^ Fahrenheit; and then add am- 
monia. If any precipitation now occurs, we may infer 
the presence of magnesia. It must be acknowledged 
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that zircon, 3rttria, and glucine, would escape discovery 
by this process ; but they have never yet been found in 
xnineral waters ; and their presence can scarcely be ex- 
pected. 

VIII. Lime-Water. 

1. Lime-water ia applied to the purposes of a test, 
chiefly for detecting carbonic acid. Let any liquor sup* 
posed to contain this acid be mixed with an equal bulk of 
fresh prepared lime-water. If carbonic acid be present, 
either free or combined, a precipitate will immediately ap- 
pear, which, on adding a few drops of muriatic acid, wiU 
again be dissolved with effervescence. 
. 2. Lime-water will also show the presence of corrosive 
sublimate by a brick-dust coloured sediment, if arse- 
nious acid (common arsenic) be contained in a liquid, 
lime-water, when added, will occasion a precipitate, con- 
sisting of lime and arsenious acid, which is very difficuldy 
soluble in water. This precipitate, when mixed up with 
oil, and laid on ignited coab, yields the well-known garlic 
smell of arsenic. 

IX. Barytesy and its Solution in Water. 

1. A solution of barytes is even more effectual than 
lime-water in detecting the presence of carbonic acid, 
and is much more portable and convenient ; since, from 
the crystals of this earth, the barytic solution may at any 
time be immediately prepared. In discovering carbonic 
acid, the solution of barytes is used similarly to lime- 
water, and if this acid be present, gives, in like manner, 
a precipitate soluble with effervescence in dilute muriatic 
acid. 

2. The barytic solution is also a most sensible test of 
sulphuric acid and its combinations, which it indicates by a 
precipitate not soluble in muriatic acid. Strontia has 
similar virtues as a test. The quantity of the precipitated 
substance, indicated by the weight of the precipitate, will 
be stated in No. XV. 
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X. Metab. 

1. Of the metals^ silver, bismuth, and mercury are 
tests of the presence of hydro-sulphurets, and of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas. If a litde quicksilver be put into a 
hotde containing water impregnated with eidier of these 
substances, its surface soon acquires a black film, and, 
on shaking the ^tde, a blackish powder separates from 
it. Silver and bismuth are speedily tarnished by the 
same cause. 

2. The metals may be used also as tests of each odier, 
on the principle of elective afiinity. Thus, for example, 
a polished iron cylinder, immersed in a solution of sul- 
phate of copper, soon acquires a coat of this metal ; and 
the same in 6ther similar examples. 

XI. Green Sulphate of Iron* 

4 

This is the only one of the sulphates, except that of 
silver, applicable to the purposes of a test. When used 
with this view, it is generally employed for ascertaining 
the presence of oxygen gas, of which a natural water may 
contain a small quantity. 

A water, suspected to contain this gas, may be mixed 
with a litde recendy dissolved green sulphate of iron, and 
kept corked up, in a vial completely filled by the mixture* 
If an oxyd of iron' be precipitated in the course of a few 
days, the water may be inferred to contain oxygen gas. 
This substance may also be detected by applying tincture 
of litmus, or tincture of red cabbage, in die following 
manner : Tinge the water blue with tincture of litmus, or 
red cabbage, fill a cylinder or vial with it, invert the cy- 
linder into a basin of water, and introduce into it nitrous 
gas, till about ^V of the vessel be filled. If die water con- 
tains oxygen, a portion of the nitrous gas will combine with 
it, and become converted into nitric acid, the consequence 
of which will be, that the blue-coloured water will assume 
a red tinge. Even the portion of oxygen gas in the water, 
may be estimated by the quantity of ammonia necessary 
to restore the original colour. If the water retains its blue 
dnge, we may be certain that it contains no sensible por<* 
uon of oxygen. 
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XII. Sulphate^ Nitrate^ and Acetate of Stiver. 

These solutions are all, in some measure, applicable to 
the same purpose. 

1. They are peculiarly adapted to the discovery of mu« 
riatic acid and of muriates. For the silver, quitting its 
solvent, combines with the muriatic acid, and forms a 
flaky precipitate, which, at first, is white, but, on ex- 
posure to the sun's light, acquires a bluish, and finally a 
black colour ; it is soluble in liquid ammonia. This preci- 
pitate Dr. Black states to contain, in 1000 parts as much 
muriatic acid as would form 4SLS\ of crystallized muriate 
of soda, which estimate scarcely differs at all from that of 
Klaprodi. The same quantity of muriate of silver (1000 
parts) indicates, according to Kirwan, 454| of muriate of 
potash. A precipitation, however, may arise from other 
causes, which it may be proper to state. 

2. The solution of silver in acids is precipitated by 
carbonated alkalies and earths. The agency of the alka- 
lies and earths may be prevented, by previously saturating 
them with a few drops of the same acid in which the silver 
is dissolved. 

3. The nitrate and acetate of silver are decipmposed by 
the sulphuric and sulphureous acids \ but this may be pre- 
vented by adding, previously, a few drops of nitrate or 
acetite of barytes, and, after allowing the precipitate to 
subside, the clear liquor nciay be decanted, and the solu- 
tion of silver added. Should a precipitate now take place, 
the presence of muriatic acid, or some of its combinations, 
may be suspected. To obviate uncertainty, whether a pre- 
cipitate be owing to sulphuric or muriatic acid, a solution 
of sulphate of silver may be employed, which, when no 
uncombined alkali or earth is present, is affected only by 
the latter acid. 

4. The solutions of silver are also precipitated by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and by hydro-sulphurets ; but the 
precipitate is then reddish, or brown or black ; or it may 
be, at first, white, and afterwards become speedily brown 
or black. It is soluble, in great part, in dilute nitrous acid, 
which is not the case if occasioned by muriatic or sul- 
phuric acid. 
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5* The solutions of silver are precipitated by extractive 
matter ; but in this case, abo, the precipitate has a dark 
colour, and is soluble in nitrous acid. 

XIIL Nitrate and Acetate of Lead. 

1. Acetate of lead, the most eligible of these tvro tests, 
is precipitated by sulphuric and muriatic acids ; but, as of 
both these we have much better re-agents, we do not enlarge 
on its application to ;this purpose. 

2. The acetate is diso a test of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and of hydro-suIphiu*ets of alkalies, which occasion a black 
precipitate ; and if a paper, on which characters are traced 
with a solution of acetate of lead, be held over a poroon 
of water containing sulphuretted hydrogen gas, they are 
soon rendered visible, especially when the water is a little 
warmed. 

3. The acetate of lead is employed in the discovery of 
uncombined boracic acid, a very rare ingredient of waters* 
To ascertain whether this be present, some cautions are 
necessary* (a) The uncombined alkalies and earths (if 
any be suspected) must be saturated with acetic or acetous 
acid, (b) The sulphates must be decomposed by acetate 
or nitrate of barytes, and the muriates by acetate or nitrate 
of silver. The filtered liquor, if boracic acid be contained 
in it, will continue to give a precipitate, which is sohibk 
in nitric acid of the specific gravity of 1.3. 

XIV. Nitrate of Mercury^ prepared with^ arid withxmi 

JHeat. 

This solution, differently prepared, is sometimes em- 
ployed as a test. But, since other tests answ^ the same 
purposes more eSiectually, it is unnecessary to describe the 
application of mercurial solutions. For the same reason, 
also, oxygenized muriate of mercury is of Utde use in dis- 
covering the ingredients of mineral waters. 

XV. Muriate^ Nitrate^ and Acetate of Barytes* 

1. These solutions are all most delicate tests of sul- 
phuric acid and of its combinations, with which they give 
a white precipitate, insoluble in dilute muriatic add* 
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They are decomposed, however, by carbonated alkalies ; 
but the precipitate occasioned by carbonates is soluble in 
dilute muriatic or nitric acid, with eiFervescence, and may 
6ycn be prevented by adding previously a few drops of the 
same acid as that contained in the barytii' salt, which is 
employed. 

4, One hundred gnuns of dry sulphate of barytes contain 
(according to Klaproth, vol. I. p. 168.) about 45| of sul- 
phuric acid of the specific gravit}' 1850; according to 
Clayfield, (Nicholson^s Journal, 4to, iii. 38.) 33 of acid, 
of specific gravity 2240 ; according to Thenard, after cal- 
cination, about 25 ; and according to Mr. Kirwan, after 
ignition, 23.5 of real acid. The same chemist states, that 
170 grains of ignited sulphate of barytes denote 100 of 
dried sulphate of soda ; while 136.36 of the same substance 
indicate 100 of dry sulphate of potash ; and 100 parts 
result from the precipitation of 52*11 of sulphate of 
magnesia. 

From Klaproth's experiments, it appears, that 1000 
grains of sulphate of barytes indicate 595 of desiccated 
sulphate of soda, or 1416 of the crystallized salt. The 
same chemist has shown, that 100 grains of sulphate of 
barytes are produced by the precipitation of 71 grains of 
sulphate of lime. 

2. Phosphoric salts occasion a precipitate also, which is 
soluble in muriatic acid without effervescence. 

XVI. Prussiates of Potash and of Lime. 

Of these two, the prussiate of potash is the most eligible. 
When pure, it does not speedily assume a blue colour on 
the addition of an acid, nor does it immediately precipitate 
muriate of barytes. 

Prussiate of potash is a very sensible test of iron, with 
the solutions of which in acids it produces a Prussian blue 
precipitate, in consequence of a double elective affinity. 
To render its effect more certain, however, it may be pro- 
per to add, previously, to any water suspected to contain 
iron, a little muriatic acid, with a view to the saturation of 
uncombined alkalies or earths, which, if present, prevent 
the detection of very minute quantities of iron. 

1. If a water, after boiling and filtration, does not a£>rd 
a blue precipitate, on the addition of prussiate of potash, 
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the solvent of the iron may be inferred to be a volatile one, 
and probably the carbonic acid. 

' 2. Should the precipitation ensue in the boiled water, 
the solvent is a fixed acid, the nature /}f which must be 
ascertained by iiher tests. 

In using the prussiate of potash for the discovery of iron, 
considerable caution is necessary, in order to attain accurate 
results. The prussiate should, on all occasions, be pre- 
viously crystallized ; and the quantity of ozyd of iron, 
essential to its constitution, or at least an invariable accom- 
paniment, should be previously ascertained in the follow- 
ing manner. Expose a known weight of the crystaiUzed 
salt to a low red-heat in a silver crucible. After fusing 
and boiling up, it will become dry, and will then blacken. 
Let it cool ; wash oiF the soluble part : collect the rest on a 
filter ; dry it, and again calcine it with a litde wax. Let 
it be again weighed, and the result will shew the propor- 
* tion of oxyd of iron present in the salt which has been ex- 
amined. This varies from 22 to 30 and upwards per 
cen\. When the test is employed for discovering iron, let 
a known weight of the salt be dissolved in a given quantity 
of water ; add the solution gradually ; and observe how 
much is expended in effecting the precipitation. Before 
collecting the precipitate, warm the liquid, which generally 
throws down a further portion of Prussian blue. Let the 
whole be washed and dried, and then calcined with wax; 
From the weight of the oxyd obtained, deduct that quan- 
tity, which, by the former experiment, is known to be 
present in the prussiate that has been added; and the 
remainder wiU denote the quantity of oxyd of iron present 
in tlie liquor which is under examination. 

3. Besides iron, the prussiated alkalies also precipitate 
muriate of alumine. No conclusion, therefore, can be 
deduced respecting the non-existence of muriate of alumine, 
from any process in which the prussic test has previously 
been used. It will, therefore, be proper, if a salt of alumine 
be indicated by other tests, to examine the precipitate 
effected by prussiate of potash. This may be done by 
repeatedly boiling it to dryness with muriatic acid, which 
takes up the alumine, and leaves the prussiate of iron. 
From the muriatic solution, the alumine may be precipita- 
ted by a solution of carbonate of potash. 
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4. According to Klaproth, (II. 55.) solutions of Yttria 
(which earth, however, is not likely to he present in any 
mineral water) afforded with the Prussian test a white pre- 
cipitate, passing to pearl gray, which consists of prussiate 
of yttria. This precipitate disappears on adding an acid, 
and hence may be separated from prussiate of iron. The 
same accurate chemist states, that the Prussian test has no 
action on salts with base of glucine (ib.) but that it preci- 
pitates zircon from its solutions. (II. 14.) 

The prussiated alkalies decompose, also, all metallic 
solutions, excepting those of gold, platina, iridium, rho- 
dium, osmium, and antimony. 

X VII. Succinate of Soda and of Ammonia* 

1. The succinate of soda was first recommended by 
Gehlen, and afterwards employed by Klaproth (Contri- 
butions, II. 48.) fer the discovery and separation of iron. 
The salt with base of ammonia has also been used for a 
similar purpose by Dr. M arcet, physician to Guy's Hos- 
pital, in a skilful analysis of the Brighton chalybeate water, 
which is published in the new edition of Dr. Saunders's 
Treatise on Mineral Waters. 

The succinic test is prepared by saturating carbonate of 
soda or ammonia with succinic acid. In applying the test, 
it is necessary not to use more than is sufficient for the pur- 
pose ; because an excess of it re-dissolves the precipitate. 
Tlie best mode of proceeding is to heat the solution con*- 
taining iron, and to add gradually the solution of succinate, 
until it ceases to produce any effect. A brownish precipi- 
tate is obtained, consisting of succinate of iron. This, 
when heated with a little' wa3C, in a low red heat, gives an 
oxyd of iron, containing about 70 per cent, of the metal. 
From Doctor M arcet's experiments, it appears, that 100 
grains of iron, dissolved in sulphuric acid, dien precipitated 
by the succinic test, and afterwards burned with wax, 
gives 148 of oxyd of iron ; that is, 100 grains of the oxyd 
indicate about 67^ of metallic iron. ^ 

2. The succinates, however, it is stated by Dr. Marcet 
and Mr. £keberg, precipitate alumine, provided there be 
no considerable excess of acid in the aluminous salt. On 
magnesia it has no action, and hence may be successdilly 

VOL. II. 46 . 
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employed in the separation of these two earths. If 100 
parts of octahedral crystals of alum be entirely decom- 
posed by succinate of ammonia, they ^ve precisely 12 
Sarts of alumine after having been exposed to a duU red 
eat. The succinate of ammonia, it is stated by Mr. Eke* 
berg Cyoum. des Mlnesy No. 70#) precipitates glucine ; 
and the same test, according* to Klaproth, throws down 
zircon from its solutions. 

XVIII. Phosphate of Soda. 

An easy and valuable method of precipitating magnesia 
has been suggested by Dr. Wollaston. It is founded on 
the property which fully neutralized carbonate of ammonia 
possesses ; first to dissolve the carbonate of magnesia, for- 
med when it is added to the solution of magnesian salt, and 
afterwards to yield the earth to phosphoric acid, with which 
and ammonia it forms a triple salt. For this purpose, a 
solution of carbonate of ammonia, prepared with a portion 
of that salt which has been exposed, spread on a paper, for 
a few hours, to the air, is to be added to the solution of the 
magnesian salt sufficiendy concentrated ; or to a water sus- 
pected to contain magnesia, after being very much redu- 
ced by evaporation. No precipitate will appear, till a 
solution of phosphate of soda is add^d, when an abundant 
one will fall down. Let this be dried in a temperature 
not exceeding lOOo Fahrenheit. One hundred grains of 
it will indicate 19 of magnesia, or about 64 of muriate of 
magnesia. 

XIX. Muriate of Lime. 

Muriate of lime is principally of use in discovering the 
presence of alkaline carbonates, whidi though they very 
rarely occur, have sometimes been found in mineral waters. 
Carbonate of potash is said to exist in the waters of Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle ; that of soda, in the waters of a few springs and 
lake^ ; and the ammoniacal carbonate was detected by Mr. 
Cavendish in the waters of Rathbone-place. Of all the 
three carbonates, muriate of lime is a sufficient re-agent ; 
for those salts separate from it a carbonate of lime, soluble 
with eflfervescence in muriatic acid. 

With respect to the discrimination of the different alka- 
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liea, potash may be detected by the nitro-miuiate of platina, 
which distinctly and immediately precipitates that alkali 
and its compounds, and is notaflPected by soda. Carbonate 
of ammonia may be discovered by its smell ; and by its 
precipitating a neutral salt of alumine, while it has no ac- 
tion apparendy on magnesian salts* 

To estimate the iJh>portion of an alkaline carbonate pre- 
sent in any water, saturate with sulphuric acid, and note 
the weight of real acid which is required. Now 100 grains 
of real sulphuric acid saturate 131.48 potash, and 78.32 
soda. 

XX. Solution of Soap in Alcohol. 

This solution may be employed to ascertain what is vul- 
garly called the comparative hardness of waters. With dis- 
tilled water it may be mixed without any change ensuing ; 
but, if added to a hard water, it produces a milkiness, more 
considerable as the water is less pure ; and, from the degree 
of this milkiness, an experienced eye will derive a tolerable 
indication of the quality of the water. This effect is owing 
to the alkali quitting the oil, whenever there is present 
in a water any substance, for which the alkali has a 
stronger affinity than it has for oiL Thus all uncombined 
acids, and all earthy and metallic salts, decompose soap, 
and occasion that property in waters which is termed 
hardness. 

XXL AlcohoL 

Alcohol, highly freed from water, when mixed with any 
water, in the proportion of about an equal bulk or up- 
wards, precipitates all the salts which it is incapable of 
dissolving. (See Kirwan on Waters, p. 263.) 

XXII. HydrO'Sulphuret of Antmonicu 

This and other hydro-sulphurets, as well as water sa- 
turated with sulphuretted hydrogen, may be employed 
in detecting lead and arsenic \ with the former of which 
they give a black, and with the latter a yellowish, pre- 
cipitate. 
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TABLE, 

Shewing the Substances that nutu be expected in Mineral 
Waters^ and the means ef detecting them* 

Acids in general. Infusion of litmus*— Syrup of vio- 
lets, I. 

Acid^ boracic* Acetate of lead, XIII. 3» 

Acid^ carbonic. Infusion of litmus, L 1. 2* — ^Lime- 
water, VIII. 1. — Barytic water, IX. 1. 

Actd^ muriatic. Nitrate and acetate of silver, XII. 

Acidy nitric. Sulphuric acid, IV. 4. 

Acid^ phosphoric. Solutions of barytes, XV. 2. 

Acid^ sulphureous. By its smell ; and destroying the 
colour of litmus, and of infusion of red roses :*-by the 
cessation of the smell a few hours after the addition of the 
black oxyd of manganese. 

Acid^ stdphuric. Solution of barytes, IX. Bar>tic salts, 
XV. Acetate of lead, XII. 

Alkalies in general. Vegetable colours, II. Muriate 
of lime, XIX. 

Ammonia. By its smell, and tests, 11. 

Barytesy and its compounds. By sulphuric acid, IV. 

Carbonates in general. Effervescence on adding acids. 

Earths dissolved by carbonic acid. By a precipitation 
on boiling; — ^by alkalies, freed from carbonic acid, VII. 

Iron dissolved by carbonic acid. Tincture of gatUs, III. 
1. Prussiate of potash, XVL 1. Succinate of ammonia, 
XVIL 

Iron dissolved by sulphuric acid. The same tests. III. 
3. XVL 2. XVIL 

Lime. Water saturated with carbonic acid. Blowing 
air from the lungs. Oxalic acid, VI. 

lim£ dissolved by carbonic acid. PrecipitatioD on boil- 
ing.— Alkalies, VII. Oxalic acid, VI. 

Lime dissolved by sulphuric acid. Oxalate of ammooia, 
VI* Barytic solutions, X. and XV. 
' Magnesia dissolved by carbonic add. Precipitation on 
boiling,— the precipitate soluble in dilute sulphtmc acid. 

Magnesia dissolved by other acids. Precipitated by am- 
monia, not by the carbonate, VII. 5. Phosphate of soda, 
XVIL 

Muriates of alkalies. Solutions of silver, XI I. 
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Muriate* of &me. Solutions of silver, XII. Oa:alic 
acid, and oxadate oi ammonia, VL 

Sulphates in general. Barytic solutions, IX. and XV. 
>-*- Acetate of lead} XII. 

Sulphate of alumine» Barytic solutions, IX. and XV. 
-—A precipitate by carbonate of ammonia not soluble in 
acetous acid, but soluble in alkalies by boiling. Succinates, 
XVII. 2. 

Sulphate of lime. Barytic solutions, IX. and XV. — 
Oxalic acid, and oxalates, VI- — A precipitate by alkalies 
not soluble in dilute sulphuric acid. 

Sulphurets of alkalies. Polished metals, X. Odour on 
adding sulphuric or muriatic acid.— -Nitrous acid, V. 

Sulphuretted hydrogert gas. By its odour. Infusion of 
litmus, I. Polished metals, X. Acetate of lead, XIII. 2."^ 

Analysis of Waters by Evaporation. 

The reader, who may wish for rules for the complete and 
accurate analysis of mineral waters, will find in almost 
every elementary work a chapter allotted to this subject. 
He may also consult Bergman's Physical and Chemical 
Essays, Vol. I. Essay 2. and Kirwan's Essay on the 
Analysis of Mineral Waters, London, 1799. As this work, 
however, may sometimes be employed as a travelling com- 
panion, and may attend the chemist where other works 
cannot be had, it may be proper to state, briefly, the mode 
of analysing waters by the more certain, but still not unob- 
jectionable, mode of evaporation. 

Before evaporation, however, the gazeous products 
of the water must be collected, which may be done by 
filling with it a large glass bottle, capable of holding 
about 50 cubical inches, and furnished with a groimd 
stopper and bent tube. The bcmie ia to be placed, up to 
its neck, in a tin kettle filled with brine, which must be 
kept boiling for an hour or two, renewing, by fresh por- 
tions of hot water, what is lost by evaporation. ^The 
disengaged gas is conveyed, by a bent tube, into a gra- 
duated jar, filled with, and inverted in, mercury, where 

* Tbe vapour of putrefying animal or vegetable matter diMolved in 
Water, according to KUproth, vol. I« p. 59Q» often gives a deceptive in< 

dictation of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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its bulk is to be determined. On the first impression of 
the keat, however, the water will be expanded, and por« 
tions will continue to escape into the graduated jar, tiU 
the water has obtained its maximum of temperature. 
This must be suffered to escape, and its quantity to be 
deducted from that of the water submitted to experi- 
ment. 

In determining, vnA precision, the quantity of gas, it is 
necessary to attend to the state of the barometer and thor* 
mometer. If a considerable proportion of gas be contain- 
ed in a mineral water, the most commodious method of 
receiving it is into a gazometer. 

The gases most commonly found in mineral waters, are 
carbonic acid; stdphuretted hydrogen ; nitrogen; oxygen 
gas ; in the neighbourhood of volcsmoes only, su^kureaus 
acid gas • 

To determine the proportion of the . gases, constituting 
any mixture obtained from a mineral water in the fore- 
going manner, the following experiments may be made. 
If the use of re-agents has not detected the presence of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and there is reason to believe, 
from the same evidence, tliat carbonic acid forms a pait 
of the mixture, let a graduated tube be nearly filled with 
it over qiucksilver. Pass up a small portion of solution 
of potash, and agitate this in contact with the gas. The 
amount of the diminution will show how much car- 
bonic acid has been absorded ; and, if the quantity sub- 
jmitted to experiment was an aliquot part of die whole 
gas obtained, it is easy to infer the total quantity present 
in the water. The unabsorbable residuum consbts, most 
probably, of oxygen and azotic gases ; and the proportion 
of these two is best learned by the use of Dr. Hope's 
eudiometer. 

If sulphuretted hydrogen be present, along with carbo* 
mi acid, the separation of these two is a proUem of some 
difficdty. Mr. Kirwan recommends that a graduated 
glas&- vessel, comi^etely filled with the mixture, be renao?- 
ed into a vessel containing nitrous acid. Tlus instandy 
condenses the sulphuretted hydrogen, but not the carbonic 
acid gas. I apprehend, however, that a more'eligiUe 
mode will be found to be, the condensation of the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen by oxy-muriatic acid gas (obtained from 
muriatic acid and hyper oxy-muriate of potash) adding 
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the latter gas very cautiously, as long as it produces any 
condensation. Or, perhaps, a better plan of eflPecting the 
separation is the following, recommended by Mr. Henry : 
Half- fill a graduated vial with the mixed carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen gases, and expel the rest of the water 
by oxy-muriattc acid gas. Let the mouth of the bottle be 
then dosed with a well-ground stopped, and let the mixture 
be kept twenty-four hours. Then withdraw the stopper 
under water, a quantity of which fluid will immediately 
rush in* Allow the bottle to stand half an hour without 
agitation. The redundant oxy-muriatic ^cid gas will thus 
be absorbed ; and very little of the carbonic acid will dis- 
appear. Supposing that, to 10 cubic inches of the mixed 
gases, 10 inches of oxy-muriatic gas have been added, and 
diat, after absorption, by standbg over water, 5 inches re- 
main : the result of diis experiment shows, that the mix- 
ture consisted of equal parts of sulphuretted hydrogen and 
carbonic acid gases. • a 

Whenever ^is complicated admixture of gases occurs, 
as in the case of Harrowgate-water, it is advisable to operate 
separately on two portions of gas, with the view to deter- 
mine, by the one, the quantity of carbonic acid and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ; and that of azote and oxygen by the 
other. In the latter instance, remove both the absorbable 
gases by caustic potash } and examine the remainder in the 
manner already directed. 

Nitrogen gas sometimes occurs in mineral waters, al- 
most in an unmixed state. When this happens, the gas 
will be known by the characters already described as be- 
longing to it. Sulphureous acid gas may be detected by 
its peculiar smell of burning brimstone, and by its discharg- 
ing the colour of an infusion of roses, which has been red- 
dened by the smallest quantity of any mineral acid adequate 
to the effect. 

The vessels employed for evaporation should be of 
such materials as are not likely to be acted on by the con- 
tents of the water. I prefer those of unglazed biscuit ware ; 
but, as their surface is not perfecdy smooth, and the dry 
mass may adhere so strongly as not to be easily scraped 
off, the water, when, reduced to about one-tendt or less, 
may be transferred, with any deposit that may have taken 
place, into a smaller vessel of ^(ass. Here let it be eva- 
porated to d^ness* 
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(a) The dry mass, when collected and accuratdy weigh- 
ed^ is to be pat into a bottle, and highly rectified akohol 
poured on it, to the depth of an inch. After having stood 
a few hours, and been occasionally shaken, pour the whok 
on a filter, wash it with a litde more alcohol, and dry and 
weigh the remainder. 

(b) To the undissolved residue, add eight nmes its 
weight of cold distilled water; shake the mixture fre- 
quently ; and, after some time, filter ; ascertaining the loe 
of weight. 

(c) Boil the residuum, for a quarter of an hour, in some- 
times more than 500 times its weight of water, and after- 
wards filter* 

(dj The residue, which must be dried and weighed, 
is no longer soluble in water or alcohoL If it has a 
brown colour, denoting the presence of iron, let it be 
moistened with water, and exposed to the sun's rays for 
some weeks. 

I. The solution in alcohol (a) may contain one or all of 
the following salts : muriates of lime, magnesia, or ba- 
rytes, or nitrates of the same earths. Sometimes, also, 
the alcohol may take up a sulphate of iron, in which the 
metal is highly oxydized, as will appear from its reddish- 
brown colour. 

1. In order to discover the quality and quantity of the 
ingredients, evaporate to dryness; weigh the residuum; 
add above half its weight of strong sulphuric acid ; and 
apply a moderate heat. The muriatic or nitric acid will 
be expelled, and will be known by the colour of their 
funfes ; the former being white, and the latter orange 
coloured. 

2. To ascertain whether lime or magnesia be the basis 
of the salts, let the heat be continued till no more fiames 
arise, and let it then be raised to expel the excess of sul- 
phuric acid. To the dry mass, add twice its weight of 
distilled water. This will take up die sulphate of mag- 
nesia, and leave the sulphate of lime. The two sulphates 
may be separately decomposed, by boiling with three cr 
four times their weight of carbonate of potash. The car- 
bonates of lime and magnesia, thus obtained, may be 
separately dissolved in muriatic acid, and evaporated. 
The weight of the dry salts will inform us how much of 
each the alcohol had taken up. Liipe and magnesia may 
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also be separated by the use of the phosphate of soda, 
applied in the manner ahneady described in the preeediDg 
Section. 

The presence of barytes, which is veiy rarely to be 
expected, may be known by a precipitation ensuing on 
addii^ sulphuric acid to a portion of the al coho li c soluttoD^ 
which has been diluted with 50 Or 60 times its bulk of pure 
water* 

IL The watery solution (V) may contain a variety «f 
salts, the accurate separation of which from each other is a 
problem of consideraUe cUfficulty* 

!• The analysis of this solution may be attempted hf 
crystallization* For tluii purpose let one half be evapo- 
rated by a very gentle heat^ not exceeding 80^ or 90^^ 
Should any crystds appear on the surface of the soltltioa, 
while hot, in the form of a pellicle, let them be separated 
and dried on bibulous paper. These are muriate of soda^ 
or common salt. The remaining solution, on cooling very 
gradually, will, perhaps, afford crystals distinguishable i^ 
tiieir form and other qualities. When various salts, how- 
ever, are contained in die same solution, it is extremely 
difficult to obtain them sufficiendy distinct to ascertain 
their kind. 

'2. The nature of the saline contents must, therefore^ be 
examined by tests, or re-agents. 

The presence of an imcombined alkali, as well as un- 
combined acids, will be discovered by the stained papers, 
and tests already pointed out. The vegetable alkali, or pot- 
ash, may be distinguished from the mineral, or soda, by 
saturation with sulpnuric acid, and evaporation to diyness, 
the sulphate of soda being much more soluble than tiiat of 
potash ; or, by super-saturation, with the tartareous acid, 
which gives a soluble salt with soda, but not with potash* 
Muriate of platina, also, is an excellent test of potash and 
its combinations ; for with the smallest portion of this al- 
kali, or any of its salts, it forms a distinct and immediate 
precipitate ; while it is not at all affected by the mineral 
alkali or its compounds. 

If neutral salts be present in the solution, we have to 
ascertain both the nature of the acid and of the basis. 
This may be done by attention to the rules already g^ven 
for the application of tests, which it is unnecessary to repeat 
in this place. 

vor, II. 47 
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III. The soludon by boiling water contains scarcely any 
thing besides sulphate of lime. 

IV. The residuum (^) is to be digested in distilled 
vinegar, which takes up magnesia and lime, but leaves, 
undissolved, alumine and highly oxydized iron. Evapo- 
rate the solution to dr3nie$8. If it contain acetate of lime 
only, a substance will be obt^ned which does not attract 
moisture from the air ; if magnesia be present, the mass 
will deliquate. To separate the lime from the magnesia, 
proceed as in I. 

The residue, insoluble in acetous acid, may contun 
ahunine, iron, and silex. The two first may be dissolved 
by muriatic acid, from which the iron may be precipitated 
first by prussiate of potash, and the alumine afterwards by 
a fixed alkali. 

For a more complete analysis of mineral waters, the rea- 
,der is referred to Kirwan's excellent Essay on the Analysis 
of Mineral Waters ; and for the modes of analysing ores of 
metals, earths, stones, inflammable fossils, saline com- 
pounds, and mineral substances in general, to the author's 
rractical Essay on the Analysis of Minerals^ 
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ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 



THE foUowing rules, for determining the composi* 
tion of a soil, are copied from a Memoir, presented by 
Mr. DsCvy to the Board of Agriculture* 

1 . Utility of Investigations relating to the Jnah/sis ofSoib^ 

The methods of improving lands are immediatdiy con- 
nected with the knowledge of the chemical nature of soUs, 
and experiments on their composition appear capable of 
many useful applications* 

The importance of this subject has been already felt 
by some very able cultivators of science : many useful 
facts and observations, with regard to it, have been fur- 
nished by Mr* Young; it has been examined by lord 
Dundonald, in his Treatise on the Connexion of Chemis- 
try with Agriculture, and by Mr* Kirwan, in his excell^t 
Essay on Manures ; but the inquiry is still far from being 
exhausted, and new methods of elucidating it are almost 
continuaUy offered, in consequence of the rapid progress of 
chemical discovery* 

In the following pages ' I shall have the honour of 
laying before the board an account of those methods of 
analysing soils which appear most precise and simple; and 
most likely to be useful to the practical farmer; they 
are founded pardy upon the labours ci the gentlemen 
whose names have been just mentioned, and purdy upon 
some latter improvements* 

3« Of the Substances found in Soils, 

The substances which are found in soils are certain 
mixtures or combinations of some of the primitive eardis, 
animal or vegetable matter i« a decomposmg state, cer- 
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tain saline compoutids, and the oxyd of iron. These 
bodies always retain water, and exist in very diflferent 
proportions in different lands ; and the end of analytical 
experiments is the detection of their quanuties and mode 
of union. 

The earths found in common soils are principally ^z, 
or the earth of flints, alumine, or the pure matter of day, 
lime, or calcareous earth, and magnesia. 

Sikx, or the earth of flints, when perfectly pure, ap- 
pears in the form of a white powder, which is incom* 
bofitible, infusible, insoluble in water, and not acted upon 
by common acids ; it is the substance which constitutes 
the principal part of rock crystal : it composes a consi- 
derable part of hard gravelly soils, of hard sandy soils, 
and of hard stony lands. 

Ahimme^ or pure clay, in its perfect state is white, like 
silex; it adheres stcongly to the tongue, is incombustible, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in acids, and in fixed alka- 
fine menstrua* It abounds most in clayey soils and clayey 
loams ; but even in the smallest particles of these soils it 
is usufliUy united to silex and oxyd of iron* 

Lime i» the substance well known in its pure state 
imder the name of quicklime. It always exists in soils in 
combination, and diat principally with fixed air or car- 
bonie acid, when it is called carbonate of lime ; a substance 
which in the most compact form constitutes marUe, and 
in its looser fi[>rm, chalk. Lime, when combined with 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) produces sulphate of lime 
^^sum) and with phosphoric acid, phosphate of lime. 
The carbonate of lime, mixed with other substances, 
compoees chalky soils and marles, and it is jbund in soft 
sandy soils. 

M^ffnesioj when pure, appears as white, and in a lighter 
powder than any of die other eardis ; it is soluble in acid, 
but not in alkaline menstrua ; it is rarely found in soib ; 
when it does exist, it is either in combination with car- 
bonic acid, or with silex and alumine. 

Animal deeomposing matter exists in very different stated, 
according as the substances from which it is produced 
are different ; it contains much carbonaceous substance ; 
and may be pnneipally resolved by heat iQto this sub- 
stMioe, volatile alkali, is^ammaUe aeriform products, and 
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carbonic acid : it k principally found in lands that have 
been lately manured. 

Vegetable decomposing' matter is likewise very various in 
kind; it contiuns usually more carbonaceous substance 
than animal matter, and differs from it in the results oi 
its decomposition, principally in its not producing volatile 
alkali ; it forms a great proportion of all peats ; it abounds 
in rich mould,, and is fouftd in larger or smaller quantities 
in all lands* 

The saKne compounds found in soils are very few, and in 
quantities so smsdl, that they are rarely to be discovered* 
They are principally muriate of soda (common salt) sul- 
phate of magnesisT (Epsom salt,) and muriate and sulphate 
of potash, nitrate of Kme, and the mild alkalies* 

The oxyd of iron is the same with the rust produced by 
exposing iron to the air and water ; it is fpund in all soils, 
but is most abundant in yellow and red clays, and in yellow 
and red siliceous sands* 

A more minute account of these different substances 
would be incompatible with the object of this paper* A 
full description of their properties and agencies may be 
found in the elementar}'^ books on chemistry* 

3* Instruments rehired for the Analysis of Soils* 

The really important instruments required for the ana- 
lysis of soils are few, and but litde expensive* They are, 
a balance capable of containing a quarter of a pound of 
common soil, and capable of turning when loadeJ with a 
grain ; a series of weights from a quarter of a pound Troy 
to a grain ; a wire sieve, sufficiently coarse to admit a pep«- 
per com through its apertures ; an Argand lamp and stand ; 
some glass bottles ; Hessian crucibles ; porcelain, or queen's 
ware evaporating basins ; a Wedgewood pesde and mor- 
tar ; some filters made of half a sheet of blotting paper, 
folded so as to contsun ai pint of liquid, and greased at the 
edges ; a bone or ivory knife, and an apparatus for collect- 
ing and measuring aeriform fluids* 

The chemical substances, or re-agents required for 
separating the constituent parts of the soil, are muriatic 
acid, sulphuric acid, pure volatile alkali dissolved in 
water, solution of prussiate of potash, solution of soap. 
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sdution of carbonate of ammonia, of muriate of ammonia, 
solution of neutral carbonate of potash, and nitrate of am- 
monia^ 

4* Mode of collecting Soils for Analysis* 

In cases when the general nature of the soil of a field is 
to be ascertsdned, specimens of it should be taken from dif- 
ferent places, two or three inches below the surface, and 
examined as to the similaritv of their properties. It some- 
times happens that upon plams the whole of the upper stra- 
tum of the land is of the same kind, and in this case one 
analysis will be sufficient ; but in valleys, and near the beds 
of rivers, there are very great differences, and it now and 
then occurs that one part of a field is calcareous, and ano- 
ther part siliceous ; and in this case, and in analogous 
cases, the portions different from each other should be se- 
parately subnxitted to experiment. 

Soils when collected, if they cannot be immediately ex- 
amined, should be preserved in phials quite filled with diem, 
and closed with ground glass stoppers. 

The quantity of soil most convenient for a perfect sma- 
lysis is from two to four hundred grains. It should be 
collected in dry weather, and exposed to the atmosphere till 
it becomes dry to the touch. 

'^The specific gravity of a soil, or the relation of its 
weight to that of water, may be ascertained by introducing 
into a phial, which will contain a known quantity of water, 
equal volumes of water and of soil ; and this may be easily 
done by pouring in water till it is half full, and then adding 
the soil till the fluid rises to the mouth ; die difference be- 
tween the weight of the soil and that of the water will g^ve 
the result. Thus if the botde contains four hundred grains 
of water, and gains two hundred grains when half filled 
with water and half with soil, the specific gravi^ of the 
soil will be 2, that is, it will be twice as heavy as water, 
and if it gained one hundred and sixty-five grains, its spe- 
cific gravity would be 1825, water being 1000. 

It is of importance, that the specific gravity of a soil 
should be known, as it affords an indication of the 
quantity of animal and vegetable matter it contains^ 
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these substances being always most abundant in the lighlsr 
soils. 

The other physical properties of soils should likewise 
be examined before the analysis is made, as they denote ^ 
to a certain extent their composition, and serve as guides 
in directing the experiments. Thus siliceous soils are 
generally rough to the touch, and scratch glass when 
rubbed upon it ; aluminous soils adhere strongly to the 
tongue, and emit i( strong earthy smell when breadied on ; 
and calcareous soils are soft, and much less adhesive than 
aluminous soils* 

5. Mode of ascertaining the ^antity of Water ofAisorpw 

tton in Soils. 

Soils, though as dry as they can be made by continued 
exposure to the air, in all cases still contain a consid^- 
able quantity of water, which adheres with great obsti- 
nacy to the earths and animal and vegetable matter, and 
can only be driven oS from them by a considerable de- 
gree of heat. The first process of analysis is, to free the 
given weight of soil from as much of this water as pos- 
sible, without in other respects affecting its composition ; 
and this may be done by heating it for ten or twelve 
minutes over an Argand's lamp, in a basin of porcelain, 
to a temperature eqiud^to 300* Fahrenheit ; and in case 
a thermometejT is not used, the proper degree may be easily 
asceruuned, by keeping a piece of wood in contact with the 
bottom of the dish : as long as the colour of tiie wood re- 
mains unaltered, the heat is not too high ; but when the 
wood begins to be charred, the process must be stopped. 
A small quantity of water will perhaps remain in die soil 
even after this operation, but it always affords useful com- 
parative results ; and if a higher temperature were employ* 
ed, the vegetable or animal matter would undergo decom- 
position, and in consequence the experiment be wholly 
unsatisfactory* 

The loss of weight in the process should be carefully 
noted ; and when in four bimdred grains of soil it reaches 

* In several experiments, in which this process has been carried on 
hy distillation^I have found the water that came over pore^ and no sen. 
aible ^snti^ of other volatile matter was prodaocd. 
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as high as 50, the soil may be considered as in the greatest 
degree absorbent, and retentive of water, and will generally 
be found to contain a large proportion of aluminoite earth. 
When the loss is only from 20 to 10, the land may be coa« 
sidered as only slighdy absorbent and retendve, and the 
siliceous earth as most abundant. 

6. Of, the Separation of StoneSj Gravely and veg-etabtc 

Fibres^ from SoiU* 

None of the loose stones, gravel, or large vegetable 
fibres, should be divided from the pure soil till after the 
water is drawn off; for these bodies are themselves often 
highly absorbent and retentive, and in consequence in* 
fluence the fertility of the land. The next process, how- 
ever, after that of heating, should be their separatson, 
which may be easily accomplished by the sieve, after the 
soil has been gendy bruised in a mortar. The weights of 
the vegetable fibres or wood, and of the gravel and stones, 
should be separately noted down, and the nature of the last 
ascertained ; if calcareous, they will effervesce with acids ; 
if siliceous, they will be sufficiently hard to scratch glass; 
and if of the common aluminous class of stones, they wiB 
be soft, easily scratched with a knife, and incapable of 
effervescing with acids. 

7". Separation of the Sand and Clay^ or Loam^ from 

each other* 

The great number of soils, besides gravel and stones, 
contain larger or smaller proportions of sand of different 
degrees of fineness ; and it is a necessary operation, die 
next in the process of analysis, to detach them from the 
parts in a state of more minute division, such as clay, 
loam, marie, and vegetable and animal matter. This 
may be effected in a way sufficiendy accurate, by agita- 
tion of the soil in water. In this case, the coarse sand 
will generally separate in a minute, and the finer in two 
or three minutes, whilst the minutely divided earthy* 
animal, or vegetable matter, will remain in a state of 
mechanical suspension for a much longer time ; so that, 
by pouring the water from the bottom of the vessel, after 
^ one, two, or three minutes, the sand will be principally 
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separated from the other substances, which, with the 
water containing them, must be poured into a filter, and 
after the water has passed through, collected, dried, and 
weighed. The sand must likewise be weighed, and 
their respective quantities noted down. The water of 
lixiviation must be preserved, as it will be found to con- 
tain the saline matter, and the soluble animal ai\d vege- 
table matters, if any exist in the soil. 

8. Examination of the Sand. 

By the process of washing and filtration, the soil is se- 
parated into two portions, the most important of which 
is generally the finely divided matter. A minute analysis 
of the sand is seldom or ever necessary, and its nature 
may be detected in the same manner as that of the 
stones or gravel. It is always either siliceous sand or 
calcareous sandf or a mixture of both. If it consist 
wholly of carbonate of lime, it will be rapidly soluble in 
muriatic acid, with effervescence ; but if it consist partly 
of this substance and partly of siliceous matter, the re- 
spective quantities may be ascertained by weighing the 
residuum after the action of the acid, which must be 
applied till the mixture has acquired a sour taste, and 
has ceased to effervesce. This residuum is the •siliceous 
part : it must be washed, dried, and heated strongly in a 
crucible ; the difference between the weight of it and 
the weight of the whole indicates the proportion of 
calcareous sand*. 

9. Examination of the finely divided Matter of Boik^ 
and mode of detecting mild Lime and Magnesia. 

The finely divided matter of the soil is usually vtry 
compoimd in its nature ; it sometimes contains all the 
four primiuve earths of soils, as well as animal and vege- 
table matter ; and to ascertain the proportions of these 
with tokrable accuracy is the most difficult part of the 
subject. 

The first process to be performed, in this part of the 
analysis, is the exposure of the fine matter of the soil to 
the action of the muriatic acid. This substance should 
be poured upon the earthy matter in an evaporating bar 
sin, in a quantity equal to twice the weight of the earthy 

VOL. ir. 48 
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mattery but diluted with double its volume of water* 
The mixture should be often, stirred, and suffered to re- 
main for an hour, or an hour and an half, before it is 
examined. 

If any carbonate of lime or of magnesia exist in the 
soil, they will have been dissolved in this time by the 
acid, which sometimes takes up likewise a little oxyd of 
iron, but very seldom any alumine. 

The fluid should be passed through a filter ; the solid 
matter collected, washed with rain water, dried at a mo- 
derate heat, and weighed* Its loss will denote the quan- 
tity of solid matter taken up. The washings must be 
added to the solutions, which, if not sour to the taste, 
must be made so by the addition of fresh acid, when a 
little solution of common prussiate of potash must be 
mixed with the whole. If a blue precipitate occurs, it 
denotes the presence of oxyd of iron, and the solution 
of the prussiate must be dropped in till no further effect 
is produced. To ascertain its quantity it must be col- 
lected in the same manner as other solid precipitates, and 
heated red ; the result is oxyd of iron. 

Into the fluid, freed from oxyd of iron, a solution of 
neutralized carbonate of potash must be poured till aD 
effervescence ceases in it» and till its taste and smell indi- 
cate a considerable excess of alcaline salt. 

The precipitate that falls down is carbonate of lime ; 
it must be collected on the Alter, and dried at a heat 
below that of redness. 

The remaining fluid must be boiled for a quarter of an 
hour, when the magnesia, if any exist, %vill be precipitated 
from it, combined with carbonic acid ; and its quantity 
is to be ascertained in the same manner as that of the 
carbonate of lime. 

If any minute proportion of alumine should, from 
peculiar circumstances, be dissolved by the acidf it will 
be found in the precipitate with the carbonate of lime, 
and it may be separated from it by boiling for a few 
minutes with caustic potash, sufficient to cover the solid 
matter. This substance dissolves alumine, without acting 
upon carbonate of lime. 

Should the fmely divided soil be sufficiently calcareous 
to effervesce very strongly with acids, a very simple 
method may be adopted for ascertaining the quantity 
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of carbonate of lime, and one sufficiently accurate in all 
common cases. 

Carbonate of lime, in all its states, contains a deter- 
minate proportion of carbonic acid, i. e* about 45 per 
cent ; so that when the quantity of this elasdc fluid, 
given out by any soil during the solution of its calcare- 
ous matter in an acid, is unknown, either in weight or 
measure, the quantity of carbonate of lime may be easily 
discovered. 

When the process by diminution of weight is employed^ 
two parts of the acid, and one part of the matter of the 
soil, must be weighed in two separate bottles^ and very 
slowly mixed together till the efferi^escence ceases : the 
difierence between their weight before and after the 
experiment denotes the quantity of carbonic acid lost ; 
for every four grains and a half of whichy ten grains of 
carbonate of lime must be estimated* 

The best method of collecting the carbonic acid, so as 
to discover its volume, is by the pneumatic apparatus, 
the construction and application of which is described 
at the end of this paper. The estimation is, for every 
ounce measure of carbonic, acid, two grains of carbonate 
of lime. 

JO. Mode of ascertaining the ^lantity of tnsohihle finely 
divided Animal and Vegetable Matter. 

After the fine matter of the soil has been acted upon 
by muriatic acid, the next process is to ascertain the 
quantity of finely divided insoluble animal and vegetable 
matter that it contains. 

This may be done with sufficient precision^ by heating 
it to strong ignition in a crucible over a common fire till 
no blackness remains in the mass* It should be often 
stirred with a metallic wire, so as to expose new surfaces 
continually to the air ; the loss of weight that it under- 
goes denotes the quantity of the substance that it contains 
destructible by fire and air. 

It is not possible to ascertain whether this substance is 
wholly animal or vegetable matter, or a mixture of both. 
When the smell emitted during the incineration is similar 
«to that of burnt feathers, it is a certain indication of 
some animal matter ; and a copious blue flame at the 
time of ignition almost always denotes a considerable 
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proportion of vegetable matter. In cases when the ex- 
periment is needed to be very quickly performed, the 
destruction of the decomposable substances may be assist* 
ed by the agency of nitrate of amraoniaCf vrhich, at the 
time of ignition, may be thrown gradually upon the heat- 
ed mass, in the quantity of twenty grains for every hun- 
dred of residual soil. It affords the principle necessary to 
the combustion of the animal and vegetable matter, which 
it causes to be converted into elastic fluids ; and is itself 
at the same time decomposed and lost* 

11. Mode of separating Aluminous and Siliceous Matter 

a}id Oxyd of Iron* 

The substances remaining after the decomposition of 
the vegetable and animal matter are generally minute 
particles of earthy matter, containing usually alumine and 
silex with combined oxyd of iron. 

To separate these from each other, the solid matter 
should be boiled for two or three hours with sulphuric 
acid, diluted with foiu* times its weight of water ; the 
quantity of the acid should be regulated by the quantit)* 
of solid residuum to be acted on, allowing for every 
hundred grains two drachms, or one hundred and twenty 
grains of acid. 

The substance remaining after the action of the acid 
may be considered as siliceous ; and it must be separated, 
and its weight ascertained, after washing and -dtying in 
the usual manner. 

The alumine and the oxyd of iron, if any exists are bodi 
dissolved by the sulphuric acid : they may be separated 
by carbonate of ammoniac, added to excess : it throws 
down the alumine, and leaves the oxyd of iron in solution, 
and this substance may be separated from the liquid by 
boiling. 

Should any magnesia and lime have escaped solution in 
the muriatic acid, they will be found in the sulphuric acid : 
this, however, is scarcely ever the case ; but the process 
for detecting them and ascertaining their quantities is 
the same in both instances. 

The method of analysis by sulphuric acid is sufficiendj 
precise for all usual experiments ; but if very great ac* 
curacy be an object, dry carbonate of potash must be em* 
ployed as the agent, and the residuum of the incineration 
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must be heated red for a half hour, with four times its 
weight of this substance, in a crucible of silver, or of 
well-baked porcelian. The mass obtained must be dis- 
solved in muriatic acid, and the solution evaporated till 
it is nearly solid; distilled water must then be added, 
by which the oxyd of iron and all the earths^ except 
silex, will be dissolved in combination as muriates. The 
silex, after the usual process of lixiviation, must be heat- 
ed red ; the other substances may be separated in the 
same manner as from the muriatic and sulphuric solu- 
tions. 

This process is the one usually employed by chemical 
philosophers for the analysis of stones. 

12. 3Iocle 0/ discovering' Soluble Animal and Veg'etable 

Matter^ and Saline Matter. 

If any saline matter, or soluble vegetable 'or animal 
matter, is suspected in the soiU it will be found in the 
water of lixiviation used for separating the sand. 

This water must be evaporated to dryness in an appro- 
priate dish, at a heat below its boiling point. 

If the solid matter obtained is of a brown colour, and 
inflammable, it may be considered as partly vegetable 
extract. If its smell, when exposed to heat, be strong 
and fetid, it contains animal mucilaginous or gelatinous 
substance ; if it be white and transparent, it may be con- 
sidered as principally saline matter. Nitrate of potash 
(nitre) or nitrate of lime, is indicated in this saline mat- 
ter, by its scintillating with a burning coal. Sulphate of 
magnesia may be detected by its bitter taste ; and sul* 
phate of potash produces no alteration in solution of car- 
bonate of ammoniac, but precipitate solution of muriate 
of barytes. 

13. Mode of detecting Svlphate of Lime {Gypsum) 

and Phosphate of lime in Soils. 

Should sulphate or phosphate of lime be suspected in 
the entire soil, the detection of them requires a particu- 
lar process upon it. A given weight of it, for instance 
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four hundred grains, must be heated red for half an hour 
in a crucible, mixed with one*third of powdered charcoal* 
The mixture must be boiled for a quarter of an hour in a 
half pint of water, and the fluid collected through the 
filter, and exposed for some days to the atmosphere is 
an open vessel* If any soluble quantity of sulphate of 
lime (gypsum) existed in the soil, a white precipitate 
will gradually form in the fluid, and the weight of it will 
indicate the proportion* 

Phosphate of lime, if any exist, may be separated 
from the soil after the process of gypsum. Muriatic 
acid must be digested upon the soil, in quantity more 
than sufiicient to saturate the soluble earths ; the solution 
must be evaporated, and water poured upon the solid 
pnatter. This fluid will dissolve the compounds of earths 
with the muriatic acid, and leave the phosphate of lime 
untouched. 

It would not fall within the limits assigned to this 
paper to detail any processes for the detection of sub- 
stances, which may be accidentally mixed with the mat- 
ters of soils. Manganese is now and then found in them, 
and compounds of the barytic earth ; but these bodies 
appear to bear little relation to fertility or barrenness, 
and the search for them would make the analysis much 
more complicated without rendering it more useful* 

14. State7nc7it of Results and Products. 

When the examination of a soil is conipleted, the pro- 
ducts should be classed, and their quantities added to- 
gether ; and if they nearly equal the original quantity of 
soil, the analysis may be considered as accurate. It 
must, however, be noticed, that when phosphate, or sul- 
phate, of lime are discovered by the independent process 
XIII, a correction must be made for the independent 
process, by subtracting a sum equal to their weight from 
the quantity of carbonate of lime, obtained by precipita- 
tion from the muriatic acid. 

In arranging the products, the form should be in the 
order of the experiments by which they are obtained. 
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Thus 400 grains of a good siliceous sandy soil may be 
supposed to contain 

Grains* 
Of water of absorption . . . . 18 

Of loose stones and gravel, principally siliceous 42 

Of undecompounded vegetable fibres • . 10 
Of fine siliceous sand • • • . • 200 
Of minutely divided matter separated by filtra- 
tion, and consisting of 
Carbonate of lime ; • . • 25 
Carbonate of magnesia • • • 4 

Matter destructible by heat, principally vege- 
table . • • • • 10 
Silex 
Alumine 
Oxyd of iron 



40 

• • « • «i3 

 • • • 4 

Soluble matter, principally sulphate of potash 

and vegetable extract • • • 5 
Gypsum •••••• 3 

Phosphate of lime • . • « 2 



125 



Amount of all the products 395 

IjOSS • • • • • 5 

In this instance tlie loss is supposed small ; but^ in general, 
in actual experiments, it will be found much greater, in 
consequence of the difiiculty of collecting the whole quan- 
tities of the different precipitates ; and when it is within 
thirty four hundred grains, there is no reason to sus- 
pect any want of due precision in the processes* 

15- This general Method of Analysis may^ in many 

cases be much simpE^ed. 

When the experimenter is become acquainted with the 
use of the different instruments, the properties of the re- 
agents, and the relations between the external and che- 
ixiical qualities of soils, he will seldom find it necessary 
to perform, in any one case, all the processes that have 
been described. When his soil, for instance, contains 
no notable proportion of calcareous matter, the action of 
tiie muriatic acid, IX, may be omitted* In exanuning 
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peat soils, he will principally have to attend to the ope- 
ration by fire and air, X, and in the analysis of chalks 
and loams, he will be often able to omit the experiment 
by sulphuric acid, XI. 

In the first trials that are made by persons unacquainted 
with chemistry, they must not expect much precision 
of result. Many difficulties will be. met with : but, in 
evercoming them, the most useful kind of practical 
knowledge will be obtained ; and nothing is so instructive 
in experimental science as the detection of mistakes. 
The correct analyst ought to be well grounded in general 
chemical information ; but perhaps there is no better mode 
of gaining it than that of attemping original investi- 
gations. In persuing his experiments, he will be conti- 
nually obliged to learn from books the history of the 
substances he is employing or acting upon ; and his theo- 
retical ideas will be more valuable in being connected 
with practical operation, and acquired for the purpose of 
discovery. 

16. On the Improvement of Soils j as connected with the 

Principle of their Composition* 

In cases when a barren soil is examined with a view to 
its improvement, it ought in all cases, if possible, to be 
compared with an extremely fertile soil in the same 
neighbourhood, and in a similar situation : the difference 
given by their analysis would indicate the methods of 
cultivation ; and thus the plan of improvement would be 
founded upon accurate scientific principles. 

If the fertile soil contained a large quantity of sand in 
proportion to the barren soil, the process of amelioration 
would depend simply upon a supply of this substance ; 
and the method would be equally simple with jegard to 
soils deficient in clay or calcareous matter. 

In the application of^clay, sand, loam, marie, or chalk 
to lands, there are no particular chemical principles to 
be observed i but when quick lime is used, great care 
must be taken that it is not obtained from the magnesian 
limestone ; for in this case, as has been shown by Mr. 
Tennant, it is exceedingly injurious to land.* The mag- 

• Pbil. Trans, for 1799, p. 505 This limestone is found abundant Iv 
ill Yorkshire, Derbyahirc, and Somersetshire. 
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pesian limestone may be distinguished from the common 
limestone by its greater hardness, and by the length of 
time that it requires for its solution in acids ; and it may 
be analyzed by the process of carbonate of lime and mag- 
nesia, IX- 

When the analytical comparison indicates an excess of 
vegetable matter, as the cause of sterility, it may be de- 
stroyed by much pulverization and exposure to air, by 
paring and burning, or the agency of lately made quick- 
lime* And the defect of animal and vegetable matter must 
be supplied by animal or vegetable manure. 

1 7» Sterile Soils in different Climates and Situations must 

dijffer in Composition. 

The general indications of fertility and barrenness, as 
found by chemical experiments, necessarily must differ in 
different climates, and under different circumstances. The 
power of soils to absorb moisture, a principle essential to 
their productivenesB, ought to be much greater in warm 
and dry countries than in cold and moist ones ; and the 
quantity of fine aluminous earth they contain larger. Soils, 
likewise, that are situated on declivities, ought to be 
more absorbent than those in the sanve climate on plains 
er in vallies.* The productiveness of soils must likewise 
be influenced by the nature of the subsoil, or the earthy 
er stony strata on which they rest ; and this circumstance 
•ught to be particularlv attended to, in considering their 
chemical nature, and the system of improvement. Thus 
a sandy soil may sometimes owe its fertility to the power 
of the subsoil to retain water ; and an absorbent clayey 
toil may occasionally be prevented from being barren, in 
a moist climate, by the influence of a substratum of sand 
•r gravel. 

is* Of the Chemical Composition of fertile Com Soils in 

this Climate. •* 

Those soils that are most productive of com contaia 
always certain proportions of aluminous and calcareous 
earth in a finely divided state, and a certain quantity of 
vegetable or animal matter. 

* Kirwaiv Trans. Irish Academy, Vol. v- P' 175. 
VOt. II. 49 
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The quantity of calcareous earth is, however, very va- 
tious, and, in some cases, exceedingly small- A very fer- 
tile corn soil from Ormiston, in East Lothian, afforded me, 
in an hundred parts, only eleven parts of mild cakareoos 
earth ; it contained twenty-five parts of siliceous ssmd ; the 
finely divided clay amounted to forty-five parts. It lost 
nine in decomposed animal and vegetable matter, and four 
in water, and afforded indications of a small quantity of 
phosphate of lime. 

This soil was of a very fine texture, and contained very 
few stones or vegetable fibres. It is not unlikely that its 
fertility was in some measure cdnnected with the phos- 
phate ; for this substance is found in wheat, oats, and bar- 
ley, and may be a part of their food. 

A soil from the low lands of Somersetshire, celebrated 
for producing excellent crops of wheat and beans with- 
out manure, I found to consist of one-ninth of sand, 
chiefly siliceous, and eight-ninths of calcareous marl, 
tinged with iron, and containing about five parts in the 
hundred of vegetable matter. I could not detect in it 
any phosphate or sulphate of lime, so that its fertili^ 
must have depended principally upon its power of attract- 
ing principles of vegetable nourishment from water and the 
atmosphere* 

Mr. Tillet, in some experiments made on the composi- 
tion of soils at Paris, found that a soil composed of three- 
eighths of clay, two-eighths of river sand, and three- 
eighths of the parings of lime-stone, was very proper for 
wheat. 

\9» Of the Composition of Soils proper for bulbous Roots 

and for Trees* 

In general, bulbous roots require a soil much more sandy, 
and less absorbent than the grasses, A very good potatoe 
soil, from«Varfal, in Cornwall, afforded me seven-eighths 
of siliceous sand ; and its absorbent power was so small, 
that one hundred parts lost only two by drying at 400^ 
Fahrenheit. 

• This soil was sent to me by T. Pool, esq. of Nether Stowey. It is 
near the opening of the river Parret into the British Channel 5 but, I am 
told, is never overflowed. 
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Plants and trees, the roots of which are fibrous and hard, 
and capable of penetrating deep into the earth, will vegetate 
to advantage in almost all common soils, which are mo- 
derately dry, and which do not contain a very great excess 
of vegetable matter. 

1 found the soil taken from a field at Sheffield-place, in 
Sussex, remarkable for producing flourishing oaks, to con- 
sist of six parts of sand, and one part of clay and finely 
divided matter ; and one hundred parts of the entire soil, 
submitted to analysis, produced. 

Water 3 parts 

Silex 54 

Alumine 28 

Carbonate of lime • • • • 3 
Oxydofiron 5 

Decomposing vegetable matter • 4 
Loss • . • 3 

20. Advantages of Improvement* made by changing the 
Composition of earthy Parts of Soils. 

From the great difference of the causes that influence 
the productiveness of lands, it is obvious, that, in the pre- 
sent state of science, no certain system can be devised for 
their improvement, independent of experiment ; but there 
are few cases in which the labour of analytical trials will 
not be amply repaid by the certainty with which they de- 
note the best methods of amelioration ; and this will par- 
ticdlarly happen when the defect of composition is found 
in the proportions of the primitive earths. 

In supplying animal or vegetable manure, a temporary 
food only IS provided for plants, which is in all cases ex- 
hausted by means of a certain number of crops ; but when 
a sod IS rendered of the best possible constitution and tex- 
ture, with regard to its earthy parts, its fertility maybe 
considered as permanently established. It becomes capa- 
ble ofattractong a very large portion of vegetable nourish- 
ment trom the atmosphere, and of producing its crops with 
cpmparauvely litde labour and ezpence. 



S8ft Anabf8is of Soili. 

Description of the Apparatus for the Analysis of Smk, 

Fig. 17, Plate I. ; a^ b, c, dy e^f The difFerent parts 
of the apparatus required for measuring the quantity of 
elastic fluid given out during the action of an acid on 
calcareous soils, a represents the bottle for containing the 
soil ; by the bottle containing the acid, furnished with a stop- 
cock ^c, the tube connected with a flaccid bladder ; f the 
graduated measure ; f e, the botde for containing^ the bbd' 
der d. When this instrument is used, a given quandty of 
soil is introduced into a, b\^ filled with muriadc acid, 
diluted with an equal quantity of water ; and the stop-cock 
being closed, is connected with the upper orifice of a, 
which is ground to receive it. The tube c is introduced 
into the lower Orifice of a, and the bladder connected with 
it placed in its flaccid state in e, f which is filled with wa- 
ter. The graduated measure is placed under the spout of 
f e* When the stop-cock of b is turned, the acid flows 
into a, and acts upon the soil ; the elastic fluid generated 
passes through c into the bladder, and displaces a quantitj 
of water in ef^ equal to it in bulk, and this water flows 
through the tube or spout into the graduated measure ; the 
water in which gives, by its volume, the indication of the 
proportion of carbonic acid disengaged from the soil ; for 
every ounce measure of which, two grains of carbonate of 
lime may be estimated. 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



Comparison of EngUsh with French Weights arid 

Measures* 

*^ To employ, as the fundamental unity of all measures' 
^ a t} pe taken from nature itself, a type as imchangeable as 
'^ the globe on which we dwell ; to propose a metrical 
^ system, of which all the parts are intimately connected 
^ together, and of which the multiples and subdivisions 
*^ follow a natural progression, which is simple, easy to 
*' comprehend : this is most assuredly a beautiful, great^ 
** and sublime idea, worthy of the enlightened age in which 
** we live.*' 

Such were the ideas which influenced the French Na- 
tional Institute, when they chose as the base of the whole 
metrical system the fourth part of the teiTestrial meridian 
between the equator and the north pole. They adopted 
the ten millionth part of this arc for the unity of measure, 
which they denominated metre^ and applied it equally to 
superficial and solid measures, taking for the unity of the 
former the square of the decuple, and for that of the latter 
the cube of the tenth part of the metre. They chose for 
the unity of weight the quantity of distilled water which 
the same cube contains when reduced to a constant state 
presented by nature itself ; and, lasdy, they decided that 
the multiples and sub-multiples of each kind of measure, 
whether of weight, capacity, surface, or length, should be 
always taken in the decimal progression, as being the most 
simple, the most natural, and the most easy for calculation, 
according to the system of numeration which all Europe has 
employed for centuries. 

By a careful measurement of the arc between Dunkirk 
ancf Mountjoy, they found the length of the metre to be 
equal to 443.396 lines of the toise of Peru. The cube de« 
cimetre of distilled water, taken at its maximum of density 
and weight in vacuoy that is the unity of weight, was foifnd 
to be 18827.15 grains of the pile of Charlemagne. By 
actual comparison, the metre was found to be equal to 
39.371 English inches at 62^, the temperature universally 
naployed m the comparison of English standards : and 
upon tiiese data the following tables have been constructed. 
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Weights and Measurds* 



TABLE I. 



Tables of Weights and Measure^. 



Troy Weight. 


V 


VwaA. Oohms. ^ Pndimi. Scraplei. KkaSaoM. 

1 a 12 a 96 « 288 =■ 5760 

la 8 a 24 =» 480 

la 3 » 60 

1 « 20 

1 


= 372.96 
« 31.08 
» 3.885 
« 1.295 
» 0.06475 



Avoirdupois Weight. 



Ponnd. Oonces. 

1 = 16 =- 
1 ■=» 


256 « 7000 « 

16 » 437.5 = 

1 a 27.975 == 


OnmneL 
453.25 

28.32 

1.81 




Measures. 




dftOoD. Finti. Ooaeei. 
1 a 8 » 128 

1 « 16 

1 


Dnduni; Cob. Incfa« 
a 1024 « 231 a 

« 128 — ZB.H75 « 

a 8 a 1.8047 a 

1 = a2256 « 


Uix«i. 

3.78515 
0.47^98 
a02957 
Q.00369 



Weights and JHeaaures. 
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Measures of Length ; the Metre being at 32*», and the 

Foot at 62°. 





Engilkb lAc]ie» 










Millimetre » 


.03937, 










Centimetre « 


.39371 










Decimetre « 


3.93710 










Metre « 


39.37100 MIL 


nib 


Tib. 


7cec 


lady. 


Decametre =» 


393.71000 = 





10 


2 


9.7 


Hecatometre =» 


3937.1(XXX) — 





109 


1 


1 


Chiliometre «= 


39371. OCXXX) « 


4 


213 


1 


10.2 


Myriometre = 


393710.00000 « 6 


1 


156 





6 



Measures of Capacitij. 







Ciibie laehei. 


Millilitre 


«B 


.06103 


Centilitre 


=s 


.61028 English. 

6.10280 ToBt. Hofi. Wio^GiJL Knu. 


Decilitre 


=a 


Litre 


3sa 


61.02800 as 0. 2.1133 


Decalitre 


sa 


610.28000 =» 2. 5.1352 


Hecatolitre 


as 


6102.80000 « 26.419 


Chiliolitre 


= 


61028.00000 « 1 12.19 


Myriolitre 


— 


610280.00000 « 10 1 58.9 



Measures of Weight, 



Milligramme 

Centigramme 

Decigramme 

Gramme 

Decagramme 

Hecatogramme 

Chiliogramme 

Myriogramme 



Bnsluh Tkoj Gftiaa. 
« .0154 

« .1544 

= 1.5444 

s 15.4440 

a 154.4402 

» 1544.4023 

= 15444.0234 

=154440.2344 



Avoirdupois. 

Fowi. Oon. Dnuni. 

O 5.65 

3 8.5 

2 3 5 

22 1 2 



f 
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Specific Gravities. 



TABLE II. 



Shewing the Specific Gravities of different Bodies «l A 

Medium Temperature* 



Distilled water, 

Gases. 
Oxygen* 



Hydrogen, 



Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
Carburetted hydrogen, 

Light do 

Nitrogen, 



Atmospheric air, 



Nitrous oxyd, 
Nitric oxyd. 



Carbonic oxyd, 
 acid, 

Sulphurous acid, 

Muriatic acid. 
Ammonia, 



1.0 



a0013«62 


L. 


0.00133929 


B. 


0.0001 


K. 


O.00U09911 


B. 


0.000094671 


L. 


0.00135 


K. 


0.000804. 


C. 


0.000787 


C. 


aO«J063 


c 


0.000554 


c. 


0.0012 


K. 


0.00119048 


B. 


0.001189 


L. 


0.0013308 


L. 


aO01236O9 


B. 


0.00197 


D. 


0.001343 


D. 


a00130179 


B. 


O.0014631 


K. 


0.001167 


C 


a00186161 


B. 


0.0018454 


L. 


0.00253929 


B. 


0.0018856 


K. 


0.00213482 


B. 


0.00065357 


B. 


a00073539 


K. 



Oxygenized muriatic acid gas, and fluoric acid gas 
unknown. 

L. Lavoisier. B« Brisson. K. Kirwan. C. Cruil^- 
shank. D. Davy. 



 



mmm 



m 



WW^FSWV 



specific Gravities^ 

Solids. 

3.5212 

2.0332 

1.990r 

1.7140 
19.5000 
19.2581 
13.5681 
11.3523 
10.4743 

9.8227 

7.8227 

7.7880 

7.3806 

7.2914 

7.2070 

7.1908 

6.850C 

6.7021 

6.6785 

6.1150 
6. nearly. 

5.7633 



Diamond, 

Native sulphur, 

Melted do. 

Phosphorus, 

Platina fused, 

Gold do. 

Mercury, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Bismuth, 

Cobalt, 

Copper, 

Nickel, 

Tin, 

Cast iron. 

Zinc, 

Manganese, 

Antimony, 

Tungsten, 

Tellurium, 

Molybdena, 

Arsenic, 

Uranium, titanium, chrome, 

& columbium, unknown. 
Potash, . - 4.6215 

Barytes, - 4. 

Magnesia, - 2.3298 

Lime, - 2*3908 

Alumine, - 2. 

Zircone, * 4.3 

Silex, - 2.66 

Soda, strontia, gadolinite, 

glucine, tmknown. 
Tallow, 

Water, 

Sulphuric acid, - 
Nitric acid, 
Muriatic acid, 
Acetous do. 
Acetic do. 

Water saturated with 
ammonia, 

VOL. II. 



Hogs lard, . - 
Yellow wax, 
White do. 
Spermaceti, - 
Rosin, 
Sandarac, 
Mastich, . - 
Copal, 
Elemi, 
Labdanum, 
Resin of Guaiac, 
Resin of jalap, 

?|-agons blood, 
acsmahaca. 
Benzoin, 
Storax, 

Gum ammoniac. 
Gamboge, 
Olibanum, 
Myrrh, 
Scammony, 
Galbanum, 
Assa foetida. 
Hepatic aloes, 
Socotrine aloes. 
Opium, 
Gum arabic, 
— ^tragacanth, 
Extract of liquorice, 
' catechu. 

Camphor, 
Caoutchouc, 
Cork, 
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0.9478 
0.9648 
0.9686 
0.9433 
0.0727 
1.0920 
1.0742 
1X)452 
1.0682 
l.n62 
1.2289 
1.2185 
1.2045 
1.0463 
1.0924 
1.1098 
1.2071 
1.2216 
1.1732 
1.3600 
1.2354 
1.2120 
2.3275 
1.3586 
1*3795 
1.3366 
1.4523 
1.3161 
1.7228 
1.4573 
0.9887 
0.9335 
0.2400 



0.9419 

Fluids* 

1.0000 
2.1250 
1.5800 
1.1940 
1.0135 
1.0626 



Alcohol, 
Sulphuric ether, 
Oil of turpentine, 
^— olives, 

almonds. 

Linseed oil, 
Whale oil, 



^.8293 
0.7394 
0.8697 
0.9153 
0.91 70 
0.9403 
0.9233 



0.8970 
50 



SM 



Tabkj exhibiting the Sohtbility of Sabs, 
TABLE III. 



unlimited* 
do* 
do* 

do* 



very soluble, pro- 
portion not de- 
tehninpd* 



150 

133 

50 

8*3 



212^ . 

unlimited, 
do. 
do. 
do. 



Exhibiting the* Solubility of Saline and other Substances br 
100 Parts of Water ^ at the Temperature of&y and 212^ 

Acids 

Sulphuric, 

Nitric, 

Acetous, 

Prussic, - 

Flpsphoric, 

Acetic, 

Tartareous, 

Malic, 

Lactic, 

Laccic, 

Arsenic, 

Citric, 

Oxalic, 

Gallic, 

Boracic, 

MUCQUS, 

Succinic, 

Suberic, 

Camphoric, - - - 

Benzoic, 

Molybdic, - - ,. 

Chromic, unknown* 

Tungstic, insoluble* - 

Salifiable Bases* 
Potash,! very soluble, proportion 
Soda, J not known* 
Barytes, - - . 

-crystallized, 



0*84 



It 



.04 
0.69 
1.04 
0.208 



Stroati&r 



-crystallized. 



Lim^' 

' Salts. 
Sulphate of potash^ 
Super-sulphate of potash, 
Sulphate of soda, ' 
   a mmonia. 



5 

57 
0.006 
1.9 
0.2 

6.25 
50 

37.4 
50 



200 • 
100 
66 
2 
1.25 

50 

50 
8*3 

4.ir 
ai 



50 
any quantity, 

50 



20 

100+ 

125 

100 



SCH 



mi 



OTP 
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Tabkj exhibiting the Solubility of Salts. 395 



Temperaturey 60^ 

Sulphate of magnesia, - • loo 
'■ alumine, very soluble, 
proportion unknown* 
Super-sulphate of alumine and*^ 
potash, J 
Super-sulphate of alumine and f^^"^' ^ 

ammonia, J 

Nitrate of barytes, • - 8 

"— — potash, . . 14.25 

-2 soda, • ' Z^ 

— — ~— strontia, - - loo 

lime, • - 400 

— — — ammonia, - - 50 

— — — * magnesia, • - 100 

Muriate of barytes, - - 20 

— ^ potash, - - 33 

" soda, - . 35.42 

strontia, - - 150 

lime, - - 200 

 ammonia, ^ ' ZZ 

'■ magnesia, - - 100 

Oxy-muriate of potash, - 6 

Phosphate of potash very soluble* 

— — soda, - - 25 

  ammonia, - - 25 

' magnesia, •• - 6*6 

Sub-borate of soda, ^ - - 8.4 

Carbonate of potash, - - 25 

"— — soda, - • 50 

""-"——— magnesia, - 2 

' J ammonia, ^ 50+ 

Acttite of potash, - - loo 

soda, ^ ^ ^s 

"—""—— ammonia very soluble. 

— — — — magnesia, do. 

— — — — strontia, 

Super-tartrite of potash, - i.er 

Tartrite of potash, - - 25 

. and soda, - 25 

Super-oxalate of potash. 
Citrate of potash very soluble* 
Prussiate of potash and iron* 
Nitrate of silver very soluble. 



212» 
133 



any 



any 



133 

25 
100 
100+ 
200 

quantity. 
200 
100+ 

36*16 
quantity* 



40 

50 
25+ 

16*8 

83.3 

100+ 

100 



40.8 
3.3 



10 



396 Tabki exiubiting the Solubility of Salts. 



5 
25 






50 



Temperature^ 
Ozjrmuriate of mercury (cor. sub*) 
Sulphate of copper, 
Acetite of copper very soluble. 
Sulphate of iron) 
Muriate of iron very soluble. 
Tartrite of iron and potash. 
Acetites of lead and of mercury. 
Sulphate of zinc, 
Aceute of zinc very soluble. 
Tartrite of antimony and potash, 
Alkaline soaps very soluble. 
Sugar, - . - . 

Gum very soluble. 

Starch, ... - o 

Jelly, - - - sparingly, 

Gelatin, ... soluble. 

Urea very soluble. 



44 



1.25 



100 



212^ 
50 
50 

133 



44+ 



2.5 



any quantity. 

very soluble* 

abundantly* 

imoreso. 



Salts not soluble in 100 times their weight of water. 

Sulphates of barytes, strontia, and lime, and sub-sulphate 
of mercury. 

Phosphates of bar3rtes, strontia, lime, magnesia, and mer- 
cury. 

Fluate of lime. 

Carbonates of barytes, strontia, and lime. 

Muriates of lead, silver, and mercury, (Calomel). 

Sub-acetite of copper. 

TABLE IV. 

Showing the Solubility of Saline and other Substances in 
100 Farts of Alcohol^ at the Temperature of ir6P 

All the acids, except the sulphuric, nitric, and 
oxymuriatic, which decompose it, and the 
phosphoric and metallic acids. 

Potash, soda, and ammonia, very soluble. 

Red sulphate of iroi^. 

Muriate of iron, - , - - • - loO 
  lime, 100 

Nitrate of ammonia^ .... gg^ 

Oxy-muriate of mercury, ... 33.3 

Nitrate of silver, 41.y 
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Tabky exhibiting the SobcbiUty of Sabs. 397 

• 

Refined sugar, •---.- 24.6 
Muriate of ammonia, - - - - • TA 

Arseniate of potash, - - - . . 3.75 
Nitrate of potash, ------ 2.9 

Arseniate of soda, - - - .- - 1.7 

Muriate of soda (Mn Chenevix) 

Alkaline soaps. 

Magnesian do. 

Extract. 

Tannin. 

Volatile oils. 

Adipocere. 

Resins. 

Camphor. 

Urea. 

Substances insohAle in AlcohoL 

Earths. 

Phosphoric and metallic acids. 

Almost all the sulphates and carbonates. 

The nitrates of lead and mercury. 

The muriates of lead, silver, and soda. 

The sub-borate of soda. 

The tartrite of soda and potash, and the super*tartrite of 

potash. 
Fixed oils, wax, and starch. 
Gum, caoutchouc, suber, lignin, gelatin, albumen, and 

fibrin. 

TABLE V. 

Shewing' the Weight of the different Gasss ahorhed htj 

100 Parts of Water. 

Muriatic acid, - ' - « - 100. 

Ammonia, - - . - 34. 

Sulphurous acid, - , . - 3.95 

Nitrous oxyd, ' - - - - 0.27 

Carbonic acid, - - - - 0.18 

Nitric Oxyd, - - - - 0.16 

Carbonic oxyd, "^ 

Oxygen, j 

Hydrogen, >unknown. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, 1 
Carburetted hydrogen, J 
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Composition of Ifitric Add. 



Table VI. Shewing the Specific Gravity of JIdixtures of 

Alcohol and Water*^ 



OntesirndPTtsoiJ SPECIFIC GRAVITT. | 


the Mixture. 


According to 


According to Gilpin, 




Chaussier 


(last Table.) 


Alcohol 100 


0.7980 


0.825 


95 


0.8 1 65 


0.83887 


90 


0.8340 


0.85244 


85 


0.8485 


0.86414 


80 


0.8620 


0.87606 


75 


0.87525 


0.88762 


70 


0.8880 


0.89883 


65 


0.9005 


0.90941 


60 


0.9120 


0.91981 


55 


0.9230 


0.92961 


50 


0.9334 


0.93882 


45 


94265 


094726 , 


40 


0.9514 


0.95493 


35 


0.95865 


0.96158 


30 


0.96535 


0.96736 


25 


0.97035 


0.97239 


20 


0.97605 


097723 


15 


0.9815 


098218 


10 


0.9866 


98737 


5 


0.99355 


0.99327 





0.99835 


1.00000 



Table VII. Shewing the Component Parts of Nitric Acid 
of different Colours and Densities^ by Mr. Davy. 



100 Parts. 


Spec. 
Grav. 


COMPONENT PARTS. 


Nitric Acid. 


Water. 


Nitrous Gas. 


Solid nitric acid 
Yellow nitrous 
Bright yellow 
Dark orange 
Light olive 
Dark olive 
Bright green 
Blue green 


1.504 
1.502 
1.500 
1.480 
1.479 
1.478 
1.476 
1.475 


91.55 

90.5 

88.94 

86.84 

86.0 

85.4 

84.8 

84.6 


8.45 

8.3 

8.10 

7.6 

7.55 

7.5 

7.44 

7.4 


1.2 

2.96 

5.56 

6.45 

7.1 

7.76 

800 



* Chaussier's alcohol bad the specific gravity of 0.798 ; and ISlpni's, 

that of 0.825. The Tables of Gilpin are.tu be foundiothe ~^'' •^'- 

Transactions for 1794. 
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TABLE VII L 

Shewing some of the Properties of Metals ; the Proper- 
tion of Oxygen with which they comline ; ani the Co^ 
lours of their Oxyis. 



Metals. 

I 


Colour. 


Specific 
Grav. 


Fusing 
Point. 


No. of 
Ozids 


Colours of 
Ojuds. 


Prop.ofl 
Ozigen 


Gold 


Yellow 


19.361 


32 W. 


1 
2- 


Purple 
Yellow 


10. 


Platina 


White 


23.000 


+ 170W. 


I 

2 

1 
2 


Green 
Brown 


n 

0.15 


Palladium 


White 


11.871 


+ 160W^ 


Blue 
Yellow ? 


- 


Rhodium 


White 


+ 11. 


+ 160W. 


1 
2 


Yellow 




Iridium 


White 




+ 160W. 


1 
2 


Blue? 
Red ? 




Osmium 


Blue 






I 


Transpa- 
rent 

• 




Silver 


White 


10.510 


22 W. 


I 
2 

1 

2 
3 


Olive 


12.8 


• 

Mercury- 


White 


13.568 


—39 F. 


Black 
Red 


5. 
U. 


Copper 


Red 


8.895 


27 W. 


1 
2 


Red 
Black 


13. 
25. 


Iron 


Blue-gmy 


7.788 


158 W. 

« 


1 
2 
3 

1 

2 


White 
Black 
Red 


29. 
31.6 

45. 


Tin 


White 


7.299 


442 F. 


Gray 

White 


25. 
38.3 



/ 



. I 
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Table, shewing some of the Properties of Metals^ &fc. 

Continued. 



MeUls. 


Colours. 


Specific 
Grav. 


Fusing 

Point. 


No.oT 
Osids 


Colours of 
Oxids 


OiiROi 


Lead 


Bluish- 
white 


11.352 


612 F. 


1 

2 
3 

4 


Yellow 

Red 

Brown 


10.6 
IS.6 
25. 


Nickel 


White 

* 


8.666 


-H60W. 


1 
2 


Green 
Black 


2S. 


Zinc 


White 


6.861 


680 F. 


1 
2 

1 
2 


YeUow 
White 


13.6 
25, 

13. 


Bismuth 


White 


9.822 


476 F. 


Yellow 


Antimony 


Gray 


6.712 


809 F. 


1 

2 


White 
Do. 


22 J' 
30. 


Arsenic 


White ' 


8.310 


+ 400 F ? 


1 
2 

1 
2 

o 


White 
Ditto (acid) 


3i 

51 


Cobalt 


White 


7.700 


130 W. 


Blue 

Green 

Black 


1 
r 


Manganese 


White 


6.850 


-f-160W. 


1 

2 
3 


White 
Red 

Black 


1 
25. 

ji. 

66.61 


Molybdena 


Gray 


8.600 


+ 170W. 


i 
2 

3 

4 


Lightbrown 
Violet 
Blue 
White 


34. ; 

so , 


Tellurium 


White 


6.115 


H-612 F. 


1 

•2 

1 
2 


White 


1 
t 

I 


Tungsten 


Grayish- 
wiiite 


17.6 


-hl70W. 


Black 
Yellow 


25. 


Uranium 


Gray 


9.000 


+ 170W 


1 


Black 
YeUow 


5.17 

28. 



J 



■^ 
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Table, showing some of the Properties of Metais, &e. 

Continued. 



MeUls. 


Colour. 


• 

Specific 

Gravity. 


Fusing 
point. 


Xo. of 
OzydB. 

1 
2 
3 


Colours of 
Oxdys. 


Prop, of 
Oxygen. 


Titanium 


Red 


• 

4 


+ 170W. 


Blue 
Red 

White 




Chromium 


White 




+ irow. 


1 

2 
3 


Orcen 

Brown 
Red 


200 


Columbium 


i 


I 






White 




Tantalium 










White 




Cerium 


White 






1 
2 


White 
Red 





N. B. The numbers, in the last column of the forego- 
ing Table, denote the quantity of oxygen with which 100 
parts of each metal combine* Thus, to form the black 
oxyd of iron, 100 parts of the metal absorb 37 oxygen, 
and afford 137 of an oxyd, which, in 100 parts, contain 
27 of oxygen* In the column shewing the fusing point, 
W* added to the numerals, denote the degrees of Wedg^ 
wood's pyrometer, and F. *Sopc of Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter. 
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402 Precipitates from Metallic Solutions* 

Table IX. Exhibiting the Colour of the Preeifitiitts 
thrown down from J^etaUic Solutions^ by various 
Ee-agents. 



 

Metals. 


Prua^iated Al- 
katies. 


Tincture of 
Galls. 


Water im- 
pregnated 
with sulphu- 
retted hy- 
drogen. 


Hydro.SttI- 
phurets. 


Copper 


Bright red- 
dish-brown. 


Brownish. 


Black. 


Black. 


Iron 

1. Green salts 

2. Red salts 


White chan- 
ging to blue. 
Deep blue. 


No precipi- 
tate. Black. 


Not preci- 
pitated. 


Black. 


Nickel 


* 

Green. 


iGrayish- 
iwhite. 


Not preci- 
pitated 


Black. 


Tin 


White. No prccip. 


Brown. 


Black. 


Lead 


White. . jwhite. 


Black. 


Black. 


Zinc 


White. No precip. 


Yellow. 


White. 


Bismuth 


White. Orange. 


Black. 


Black. 


Antimony 


White. 

• 


A white ox - 
yd merely 
from dilu- 
tion. 


Orange. 


Orange. 


Tellurium 


No precip. 


Yellow. 




Blackish. 


Arspnic 


White. 


Little 
change. 


Yellow. 


Yellow. 


Cobalt 


Brownish- 
yellow. 


yellowish- 
white. 


Not preci- 
pitated. 


Black. 


Manganese 


1 

Yellowish- 
white. 


No precip. 


Not preci- 
pitated. 


White. 


Chrome 


Green. 


Brown. 




Green. 


Molybdena 


Brown. 


Deep- 
brown. 


Brown. 
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Tabib, ixhihiHng the Colour of the Precipitates thrown 
down from MctdlUe SoltitionSy by various JBLc-agents^ 
Continued. 



Metals. 


Prussiated 
Alkalies. 


Tincture of 
Galla. « 


Water impter. 
nated with Sul- 
phuretted Hy. 
drogen. 


Hydro-Sul- 
phurets. 


Gold 


Yellowish- 
white. 

1 


Solution tur- 
ned green. 
Precipitate 
brown of re- 
duced gold. 


Yellow. 


Yellow. 


Platina 


Noprecipit. 
but an o- 
range co- 
loured one 
by pruss. of 
mercury. 


Dark-green^ 

becoming 

paler. 


Precipitated 
in a metallic 
state. 


 


Silver 


White 


Yellowish 
brown 


Black 


Black. 


Mercury 


White, 
changing to 
yellow. 


Orange yel- 
low. 


Black 


Brownish- 
black. 


• 

Palladium 


Olive.* 
Deep o- 
range.t 




Dark- 
brown 


Dark- 
brown. 


Rhodium 


No precip. 






No precip. 


Iridium 


No precipi- 
tate. Colour 
discharged. 


No precipi- 
Ute. Co- 
lour of so- 
lutions dis- 
charged. 




I 


Osmium 




Purple, 
changing to 
deep vivid 
blue. 







* Chenevix. 



t WoUaston. 
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Tabxb, exhibiting the Cdlour of the Preeifitates ihrawn 
dawn from MetaUic SolutianSjbyvariaus Re^agent. 
Cantintud^ 



Metals. 


• 

PruBiiated Al- 
kalies. 


Tincture of 
» GaUs. 


Water impreg- 
nated with Siil • 
phuretted U\- 
drogen. 


Hydro-Sul- 
phureu. 


Uranium 


Brownish - 
red. 


Chocolate. 




Brownish 

yellow. 


Tungsten 










Titanium 


Grass- green, 
with a tinge 
of brown. 


Reddish- 
brown* 


Not preci- 
pitated. 


Grass- 
green. 


Columbium 


OUve. 


Orange. 




Chocolate. 


Tantatium 




• 






Cerium 




Yellowish. 




Brown, 

becoming 

deepgreen 



Tabxe X. Shewing the maximum Quantity of Oxygen 
taken up by different Substances. 



SIMPLE COMBUSTIBLES. 



100 Hydrogen unite %nth 

100 Carbon 

100 Azote 

100 Muriatic acid • 

100 Phosphorus 

100 Sulphur - 



METALS. 



100 Chrome combine with 

100 Iron 

100 Manganese 



»- 



S97.7 Oxygen. 

257. 

236. 

194. 

154. - 

ri.3 



20a Oxygen. 
92.3 
66. 
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100 Arsenic 
100 Tin 
100 Antimony 
100 Zinc y 
100 Copper r 
too Lead L 
100 Tungsten J 
100 Mercury 
100 Platina 
100 Silver 
100 Bismuth 
100 Gold 



40S 

53. Oxygen* 

38. 
30. 

25. 

ir.6 

15. 
12.8 
12. 
10. 



fcy^ The following tables are copied from Henry's Elements 
of Experimental Chemistry, sixth London edition, 1810. 

XL— TaWc of the Force of Steam at iifferent Tempera- 
lures of FaJirenhM^s Scale from actual Experiment. 

(Betancourt in Prony's Architecture Hydraulique.) 

• 
Tempera- 
ture. 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 
' 82 

92. 
102 
112 
122 
132 
142 
152 ' 

^ In the fifth volume of '^ Memoirs of the Manchester 
Society, the following valuable taUe of the force of vapour 
for each degree of Fahrenheit, is given by Mr. Dalton ; the 
numbers below 212^ from experiment, and the higher num- 
bers* from calculation. Mr. Betancourt, however, professes 
to have obtained all the above results from actual experi- 
ment. 



1 
II 


Tim 

ichi 


^inEngliih 
Hof Mereary. 



Temperaf 1 

tare. h 

162 . . 


Force in English 
lobes of Mercurv. 
9.07 






. .08 


172 •. . 


1 1.0 






. .21 


182 . . 


14.9 






. .38 


192 . . 


18.7 






. .58 


202 : . 


. 23.7 






. .87 


212 . , 


29.8 






. 1.26 


p222 . . 


. 37.4 






. 1.74 


232 . 


. 46.5 






. 2.37 


242 . 


. 57,3 






. 3.16 


252 . 


, 69.7 






. 4.16 


262 . 


83.6 






. 5.43 


272 . 


97.1 






. 7.00 


282 . < 


. 108. 
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Table of the Farce of Vapour from Water in eeery Tern- 
peraiurefrom thatrf the Congelation cf Mtrear^^ or 
40<» heUm %€to of rahrenhtHy to Z%b^. 



Force of | 
Vapour in 
Inches of 
Mercury. 



Tempera* 
ture. 



Force of 
Vapour in 
Inches of 

Mercury. 



—40 . , 


.013 


—30 . . 


. .020 


—20 . 


. .030 


—10 . 


. .043 


. 


. .064 


1 . . 


. .066 


2 . < 


. .068 


3 . 


. .071 


4 . . 


.074 


5 . 


. .076 


6 . . 


. .079 


7 . . 


. .082 


8 . ' 


. .085 


9 . - 


. .087 


10 . 


. .090 


11 . 


. .093 


12 . . 


' .096 


13 . 


.100 


14 . • 


.104 


15 . 


.108 


16 . • 


.112 


17 . • 


' .116 


18 . ' 


- .120 


19 . 


• .124 


20 . • 


.129 


21 . • 


• .134 


22 . ' 


• .139 


23 . 


• .144 


24 • 


. .150 


25 . 


• .156 


26 « 


• .162 


27 . ' 


> .168 


28 . < 


.174 


39 . . 


.180 



Tempera- 
ture. 



30 . . 


. .186 


31 . . 


. .193 


32 . 


. .200 


33 . . 


. .207 


34 . . 


. .214 


35 . 


. .221 


36 . , 


. .229 


37 . . 


. .237 


38 . . 


.245 


39 . . 


.254 


40 . . 


.263 


41 . . 


.273 


42 . . 


.283 


43 . . 


.294 


44 .' . 


. .305 


45 . . 


.316 


46 . . 


. .328 


47 . . 


.339 


48 . . 


.351 


49 . . 


. .363 


50 • . . 


. .375 


51 . . 


> .388 


52 . . 


. .401 


53 . * 


. .415 


54 . 


. .429 


55 . 


' .443 


56 . 


. .458 


57 • 


. .474 


58 . 


. .490 


59 . 


. .507 


60 . 


. '524 


61 • 


• '542 


62 . 


> '560 


63 • . 


. -578 



Tempera- 
ture. 



64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
73 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 



Force of 
Vapour ia 
Indies of 
Mercury. 

.597 

.616 

.635 

.655 

.676 

.698 

.721 

.745 

-770 

.796 

.823 

.851 

^80 

.910 

.940 

'971 

14X) 

1.04 

1-07 

MO 

M4 

117 

1.21 

1'24 

1 28 

1-33 

1-36 

140 

144 

1-48 

1-53 

1 58 

1 63 

1-68 

1-74 



&n the Force of Vapour from Waters 
Table of the Force of Vapour^ &e. — Continued. 

• ^_^ 



4 


For€»of 


• 


Force of 




Force of 


Tempera- 


Vapour in 


Tempera- Vapour in| 


Tempera* Vapour in 


ture. 


Inches of 


ture. ] 


Inches of 


ture. Inches of 




Mercury. 


J 


Mercury. 


] 


Mercury. 


99 . . 


1.80 


138 . 


. 5.44 


177 . 


. 14.22 


100 . . 


1.86 


139 , . 


. 5.59 


178 . 


. 14.52 


101 . . 


1.92 


140 . \ 


. 5.74 


179 . . 


. 14.83 


102 . . 


K98 


141 . . 


. 5.90 


180 . 


. 15.15 


103 . . 


2.04 


142 . 


. 6.05 


181 . 


. 15.50 


104 . . 


2.11 


143 . 


. 6.21 


182 . 


. 15.86 


• 105 . , 


. 2.18 


144 . 


. 6.37 


183 . 


. 16.23 


106 . . 


2.25 


145 . . 


. 6.53 


184 . 


. 16.61 


107 . . 


2.32 


146 . 


. 6.70 


185 . 


. 17.00 


108 . . 


. 239 


147 . 


. 6.87 


186 . 


. 17.40 


109 . . 


. 2.46 


148 . 


. 7.05 


187 . , 


. 17.80 


110 . . 


2.53 


149 . 


, 7.23 


188 . 


. 18 20 


HI . . 


2.60 


150 . . 


. 7.42 


189 . . 


18.60 


112 . . 


2.68 


151 . . 


. 7.61 


190 . . 


19.00 


113 . . 


2.76 


152 . . 


. 7.81 


191 . . 


. 19.42 


114 . 


2.84 


153 . . 


. 8.01 


192 , . 


19.86 


115 . . 


> 2.92 


154 . 


. 820 


193 . 


' 20.32 


116 • . 


3.00 


155 . . 


. 8.40 


194 . . 


► 20.77 


117 . . 


3 08 


156 . . 


. 8.60 


195 . 


. 21.22 


118 . . 


. 3.16 


157 . 


. 881 


196 . . 


- 21.68 


119 - . 


3.25 


l58 . < 


. 9.02 


197 . . 


. 22 13 


120 . . 


, 3.33 


159 . 


> 9.24 


198 . . 


. 22.69 


121 * . 


. 3.42 


160 . • 


> 9.46 


199 . . 


23.16 


122 • . 


. 3.50 


161 . 


. 9.68 


200 . . 


23.64 


123 • , 


, 3.59 


162 . 


. 991 


201 . . 


24.12 


124 • 


. 3.69 


163 . 


> 10.15 


202 . . 


' 24:61 


125 • 


. 3.79 


164 . • 


> 10^1 


203 . . 


. 25.10 


126  


. 389 


165 . 


• 10.68 


204 . • 


25.61 


127 • 


. 400 


166 • 


• 10.96 


305 . 


• 26.13 


128 • 


. 41 1 


1.67 . . 


• 1125 


206 . . 


. 26.66 


129 • 


. 4-22 


168 • 


' 11.54 


207 • 


. 27.20 


130 • 


. 4-34 


169 • 


' 11.83 


, 208 . . 


 27.74 


131 > * . 


. 4.47 


170 • 


- 12.13 


209 . . 


. 28 29 


132 • 


. 4.60 


171 - . 


12.43 


210 . . 


> 28.84 


133 • . 


. 4.73 


172 ... 


12 73 


211 . . 


29.41 


134 • 


. 4.86 


173 • ' 


13 02 


212 . . 


. 30.^^0 


135 • 


. 5.00 
. «.14 


174 . • 

175 • • 


1332 
13.62 






136 • . 


213 . . 


, 30.60 


137 • 


5.29 


176 • ' 


k 13.92 


214 . . 


81.21 
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TahU of the Farce of Vapour j &c. — Continued. 





Force of 


• 


» 

Force of 




Force of 


'empera- 


Vapour in 


Tempera- 


Vapour in 


Tempera 


• Vapour IB 
Infdiesof 


ture. 


Inches of 


ture. 


Inches of 


ture- 




Mercury 




Mercury. 




Mercuiy. 


215 . . 


31.83 


252 . . 


60.05 


289 . 


. . 98.96 


216 . . 


32.46 


253 . , 


61.00 


290 . 


. . 100.12 


2ir . . 


, 33.09 


254 . , 


61.92 


291 . 


. . IO/.28 


218 . . 


. 33.72 


255 . , 


62 85 


292 . 


. . 102.45 


219 . . 


. 34.35. 


256 . . 


, 6376 


293 


. . 103.63 


220 . 


. 34.99 


257 . , 


. 64.82 


294 


. . 104.80 


221 • . 


. 35.63 


258 . , 


. 65.78 


395 


. . 105.97 


222 . 


. 36.25 


259 . 


. 66.75 


296 . 


. • 107.14 


223 • . 


. 36.88 


260 . 


. 67 73 


297 . 


. . 108.31 


224 • . 


. 37.53 


261 . . 


. 68-72 


298 . 


. . 109.48 


225 • . 


38.20 


262 . . 


. . 69. 72 


299 . 


. 110.64 


226 • . 


3889 


263 . . 


. 70 73 


300 . 


. 111.81 


227 • . 


39.59 


264 . . 


. 71.74 


301 . 


. 112.98 


228 • . 


40.30 


265 . . 


. 72 76 


302 


. . 1\4.15 


229 • 


. 4102 


266 . . 


. 73.77 


303 


. . 115.32 


230 • 


. 41-75 


267 . 


. 74.79 


304 


. . 116J;0 


231 • ' 


, 42.49 


268 . 


. 75 80 


305 


. . 117.68 


232 • 


. 43.24 


269 . 


. 7682 


306 


. . 118.86 


233 • 


. 44.00 


270 . 


. 77.85 


307 


. . 120.03 


234 • 


. 44.78 


271 . 


. 78.89 


308 


. . 121.20 


235 • 


. 45 58 


272 . 


. 79.94 


309 


. . 122.37 


236 • . 


. 46.39 


273 . . 


. 80.98 


310 


. . 123.53 


237 • . 


, 47.20 


274 . . 


. 8201 


311 


. . 124.69 


238 • " 


. 48.02 


275 . , 


. 8313 


312 


. . 125.85 


23? • « 


. 48.84 


276 . . 


, 8435 


313 


. . 127.00 


j240 • - 


. 49.67 


277 . , 


, 85-47 


314 


. . 128.15 


241 • 


. 50.50 


278 . 


. 86-50 


315 


. . 139J9 


242 • 


. 5134 


279 . . 


. 87.63 


316 


. . 130.43 


243 • - 


52.18 


280 . . 


. 88-75 


317 


. . 15IJ7 


244 • ' 


. 53.03 


281 . 


. 89.87 


318 


. . 132.r2 


245 • 


. 53.88 


282 . 


. 90-99 


319 


. . 133.86 


246 • 


. 54.68 


283 . 


. 9211 


320 


. . 135.00 


247 • 


. 55.54 


284 . 


. 93-23 


321 


. . 136.14 


248 • 


. 56.42 


285 . 


. 94.35 


322 


. . 137JS 


249 • 


. 57.31 


286 . 


. 95.48 


323 


. 138.4i 


250 . 


. 58.21 


287 . 


. 96 64 


324 


. . 139.56 


:»5i . 


. 59.12 


288 . . 


. 97.80 


325 


. . 140.70 



^^p 



r"^^^^5saw*d«< 



tmrm 
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XII— IVi&Ie of the £a7pan^*(m of Air hy Heat 

(Gbmmunicated by Mr. Dalton.) 



t^abrcn. 




Fahren. 




Fabren. 




32 . 


1000 


59 . 


1064 


86 • 


1123 


33 . 


1002 


60 . 


1066 


27 . 


1125 


34 . 


1004 


61 . 


1069 


88 . 


1128 


35 . 


1007 


62 . 


1071 


89 . 


1130 


36 . 


1009 


63 . 


1073 


90 . 


1132 


37 . 


1012 


64 . 


1075 


91 . 


1134 


38 . 


1015 


65 . 


1077 


92 . 


1136 


3D . 


1018 


66 . 


1080 


93 . 


1138 


40 . 


1021 


67 . 


1082 


94 . 


1140 


41 . 


1023 


68 . 


1084 


95 . 


1142 


42 . 


1025 


69 . 


1087 


96 . 


1144 


43 . 


1027 


70 . 


1089 


97 . 


1146 


44 . 


1 030 


71 . 


1091 


98 . 


1148 


45 . 


1032 


72 . 


1093 


99 . 


1150 


46 . 


1034 


73 . 


1095 


100 . 


1152 


47 . 


1QS6 


74 . 


1097 


110 , 


1173 


48 . 


1038 


75 . 


1099 


120 . 


1194 


49 . 


1040 


76 . 


1101 


130 . 


1215 


50 , 


1043 


77 . 


1104 


140 . 


1235 


51 . 


1045 


78 . 


1106 


150 . 


1255 


52 . 


1047 


79 . 


1108 


160 . 


1275 


S3 . 


1050 


80 . 


1110 


170 . 


1295 


54 . 


1052 


81 . 


1112 


180 . 


1315 


55 . 


1055 


82 . 


1114 


190 . 


1334 


56 . 


1057 


. 83 . 


1116 


200 . 


1354 


57 . 


1059 


84 . 


1118 


210 . 


1372 


58 . 


1062 


85 . 


1121 


212 . 


1376 
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XIII. — Toftlc of the Expansion of Liquids by Beat, 



♦•• 



Temp. 


Mercu- 
«7- 


tinseed 
Oil. 


Sulpliu- 
lie Acid 


Nitric 
Acid. 


Water. 


Oil of 
TuTpen. 


Alcobol 


32*> 


100000 


100000 


•  


• « 


 • 


• . 


lOOOOO 


40 


100081 


• • 


99752 


99514 


• 


• • 


1005S9 


50 


100183 


. . 


100000 


100000 


100023 


100000 


101105 


60 


100304 


• • 


100279 


100486 


100091 


100460 


101688 


70 


100406 


• . 


100558 


100990 


100197 


100993 


102281 


80 


100508 


• • 


100806 


101530 


100332 


101471 


102890 


90 


100610 


• • 


101054 


102088 


100G94 


101931 


103517 


loo 


100712 


102r60 


101317 


102620 


100908 


102446 


104162 


110 


100813 


. » - 


101540 


103196 


• • 


102943 




120 


100915 


* • 


101834 


lte776 


101404 


103421 




130 


101017 


• • 


102097 


104S52 


• • 


103954 




140 


101119 


• 


102320 


105132 


• 


104573 




150 


101220 


• 


102614 




102017 




a a 


160 


101322 


• • 


102893 








170 


101424 


• • 


103116 




• • 




180 


101526 


t • 


103339 








190 


101628 


• • 


103587 




103617 




200 


101730 


« . 


103911 




• . 




212 


101835] 


107250 


• • 




104577 





XIV— Taftte of the Expansion of Water fry Beat. 

(From "Mr, Dalton's New System of Chemieal Htilosophy.) 





» 






Temperature. 


Expansion. 


Temt>erature. 


E]q>ftn8iOD. 


12oFahren. 


100236 


l22oFahren. 


lOlliS 


22 


100090 


132 


101367 


32 


100022 


143 


10163a 


42 


lOOOOO 


152 


101934 


52 


100021 


162 


102245 


62 


100083 


172 


102575 


72 


100180 


182 


1029 1 6 


82 


100312 


192 . 


10326.^ 


92 


100477 


202 


103634 


102 


100672 


212 


104012 


112 


100880 
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Xy.~TaUe of the Expansion of BoUds by HeaJt. 



Temp. 


Piatina.t 


Antimon. 


Steel. 


Iron. 


Cast 
Iron. 


Bisinuth. 


32^ 
212 
White^ 
heat* i 


120000 
120104 


120000 
120130 


130000 
120U7 

123428 


120000 
120151 

131500 


120000 
122571 


120000 
120167 


1 




Copper. 


Cast 
Brass. 


Brass 

Wire. 


Tm. 


Lead. 


Zinc. 


32* 
212 


120000 
120204 


12Q000 
120225 


120000 
120233 


130000 
120298 


120000 
120344 


120000 
120355 


\ 




Mammer- 
ed Zinc. 


Zinc 8 
Tin 1 


I/^d2 
Tin 1 


Brass 2 
Zinc 1 


Pewter. 


Copper 3 
Tint 1 


32« 
212 


120000 
120373 


120000 
120323 


120000 
120301 


120000 
120247 


120000 
120274 


120000 
120218 



Eocpansion of Olagi, 



Temp. 


Bulk. 


Temp. 


Bulk. 


Temp. 


Balk. 


32*' 

50 

70 


100000 
100006 
100014 


100*> 

120 

150 


100023 
100033 
100044 


167<> 

190 

212 


100056 
100069 
100083 






* Rinman. f Borda. 

t The metal, whose expansion is here given, was an alloy composed 
of three parts of copper, and one of tin. tW figures in some of the pre* 
ceding columns are to be understood in the same manner. Thus, in the 
last column but two> the metal consisted of two parts of brass, alloyed 
with one of zinc 
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HYL^Talle of Speeijic Heats. 

(From Mr. Dalton'ft New System of Chemical Philosophy, Pjut L) 



CASKS. 

flydrogen 
Oxygen 
Ck>mmon air 
Carbonic acid 
Azotic 
Aqueous vapour 



LIQUIDS. 

Water 

Arterial blood • 

Milk (1.026) 
Carbonate of ammon. (1.035) 
Carbonate of potash (1.30) 
Solution of ammonia (.948) 
Common vinegar (1.02) 
Venous blood 
Solut. of common salt (1.197) 
Solut. of sugar (1.17) 
Nitric acid (1.20) . 
Nitric acid (UO) . 
Nitric acid (1.36) . 
Nitrate of lime (1.40) 
Sulph. acid and water, equal 
Muriatic acid (1.153) 
Acetic acicT (1.056) 
Sulphuric acid (1.844) 
Alcohol (.85) 
Alcohol (.817) 
Sulphuric ether (.76) 
Spermaceti oil (-87) 
Mercury 




.04 



1.00 



SOUDS. 

Ice 

Dried woods, and 
other vegetable 
substancesyfroro 
.45 to 

QuickUme . 

Pitcoal (1.27) 

Charcoal . 

Chalk 

Hydrat. lime 

Flint glass (2.87) 

Muriate of soda 

Sulphur 

Iron 

Brass 

Copper 

Nickel 

Zinc . 

Silver 

Tin . 

Antimony 

Gold . 

lieod 

Bismuth 



Ozydes of the 
metals surpass the 
metals themselves, 
according to Craw 
ford. 




36 

.67 



.04 .45 
.04 .40 
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XVIII.— TaWe of IneompatihU Salts.* 



phates 

2. Sulphate of lime 

3. Alum . . . 



SALTS. IWOOMPATIBLB WITH 

1. Fixed alkaline sul- C Nitrates of lime and magnesia, 

l Muriates of lime and magnesia. 
r Alkalies^ 
. < Carbonate of magnesia, 
(_ Muriate of barytes. 
r Alkalies, 

J Muriate of barytes, 
j Nitrate, muriate, carbonate of lime, 
(^Carbonate of magnesia. 
r AlkaLies, 

4. Sulphate of magnesia < Muriate of barytes, 

(^ Nitrate and muiiatc of lime, 
r Alkalies, 

5. Sulphate of iron . < Muriate of barytes, ^^ 

[^ Earthy carbonates. 
r Sulphates, 

6. Muriate of barytes < Alkaline carbonates, 

(^Earthy carbonates. 

r Sulphates, except of lime, 

7. Muriate of lime . < Alkaline carbonates, 

(^ Carbonate of magnesia. 

^ T.. . ^ c . C Alkaline carbonates, 

8. Muriate of magnesia J ^,^^,.„^ sulphates. 

r Alkaline carbonates, 

9. Nitrate of lime < Carbonates of magnesia and alumine, 

(, Sulphates, except of lime. 

XlX.—^jiantiiy of rtal Jleid taken up by mere JUkalie$ 

and Earths (^Kirwati*) 



100 Parts. 


Sulphuric. 


Nitric. 


Muriatic. 


Carbonic Acid. 


Potash 


82.48 


84.96 


56.S 


105. almost 


Soda 


127.68 


135.71 


73.41 


66.8 


Ammonia 


383.8 


247.82 


171. 


Variable 


Baryt. 


50. 


56. 


31.8 


282. 


Strontia 


72.41 


85.56 


46. 


43.2 


Lime 


143. 


179.5 


84>188 


81.81 


Magnesia 
Alumine 


172.64 
150.9 


210. 


111.35 


335, nearly, Bergman. 



* That is, salts which cannot exist together in solutioD, without mu^ 
^ual decomposition. 
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Of the Saturation of Acids. 



XX. — Quantity of Mkalies and Earths taken up by 100 
Parts of real Sulphuric^ MHtriCj MuriaiiCy and Car- 
home Acids^ Saturated (Kirwan*) 



100 Parts. 


Potash. 


Soda. 


Ammonia. 


Baryt. 


Strontia. 


lime. Mag. 


Sulphuric 
Nitrous 
Muriatic 
Carbonic 


121.48 

117.7 

177.6 

95.1 


7a32 
73.3 
136.2 
149.6 


26.05 

. 40.35 

58.48 


2oa 

178.12 
314.46 
3545 


138. 

116.86 

216.21 

251.4- 


70. 57.92 
55.7 47.64 

118.3 893. 

122. 50, ' 



XXI.— TaM€, hy Uichter^ of the ^lantity qf each Base 
required for the Saturation of the different Jl(nds» 

(^rom BerthoUet's Statiqw Chitnique, Ire Panic, p. 136.) 

"*rhe expeximents, from which the follow ing table was de- 
duced, we are assured by Berthollet, wei'e the principal occu- 
pation of Richter from the year 1791 to 1800; and from tlic 
attention with which they were performed, appear to he de- 
serving of considerable confidence. An example will be*i 
explain the method of using the table. Take the article /icr- 
aah in the first column, opposite to which is placed the num> 
ber 1605. The numbers in the other column show how much 
of each acid is required to saturate 1 605 parts of potash, -pjz. 
427 parts of fluoric acid, 577 of carbonic acid, &c. In a simi- 
lar maimer, take any acid in the second column, the oxalic for 
instance ; the first column shows how much of each base ef- 
fects the saturation of 755 parts of oxalic acid, viz. 525 of alu- 
mine, 615 of magnesia. Sec. 

BASES. 

Alumine 525 

Magnesia 615 

Ammonia ..... 6^2 

Lime 793 

Soda ...... 859 

Strontites 1329 

Potash 1605 

Barytes 2222 



ACIDS. 






Fluoric 427 


Carbonic . . 








577 


Sebacic 








706 


Muriatic . 








7\2 


Oxalic . . 








rsy 


Phosphoric 








979 


Formic . . 








9sa 


Sulphuric . . 








lOCKl 


Succinic . . 








. 1209 


Nitric . . 








I405 


Acetic . . . 








. 1460 


Citric . . . 








- 156 J 


Tartaric . . 






k 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 



PLATE L 

Fiff. 1 , 2, 3 , 4, represent crucibles. It is absolutely necea- 
sary for the operative chemist to have a few crucibles of 
pure silver, as well as one or two of platina. Those of earth* 
en-ware should be of various sizes and shapes. Some cru- 
cibles are round, fig. 3, others triangular, fig. 1, furnished 
with a spout, for pouring out the melted matters ; those cru« 
cibles that belly out in the middle, 4, are called assay cru- 
cibles, or in commercersketde pots. Fig. 2 is a section of 
a large crucible with its cover. 

The crucibles known in commerce by the name of Ifes- 
siojiy are in every respect superior to those manufactured 
in this country* The black-lead' crucibles made of clay 
and black lead are very durable, but they cannot be used 
for alkaline fluxes or saline matters. Crucibles which ring 
clearly when struck, and which are of an imiform thickness^ 
and have a reddish brown colour, without black spots, are 
the best ; they should never be placed upon the grate of 
the furnace, but always on a piece of brick or other sup* 
port of stone, or earthen-ware,' called a crucible stand* 

Fig". 5 and 6 represent crucible stands. 

Fiff. 7 and 8, cupels or small shallow saucers from ^ 
inch to 1 inch broad, made of phosphate of lime or bone 
ashes, for the process of cupellation or assaying of metals. 

Fig. 9 and 10 represent muffles used in die assay or 
cupelling furnace. The muffle is, in fact, a small furnace, 

VOL. TI. 53 
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included within another larger one, to receive the cupel 
fig. 7 or 8, in the process of cupellation, or for the roast- 
ing of ores or other substances which are intended to be 
exposed to a red or white heat, without coming m contact 
with the fuel, but having free contact with the air. Muf- 
fles are generally made of crucible ware. Their form is 
half a cylinder cut length-ways, open in front and closed 
behind, and provided with a bottom. The larger muffles, 
fig. 10, are generally provided with slits or side apertures, 
to admit the heat and air more readily. 

Fig* 11a pair of crucible tongs, for removing circular 
and triangular crucibles out of the fire, without danger of 
breaking them. 

Fig. 12 and 13 represent a cupelling or assay furnace. 
The form of it is an oblong square, its dimenwons bcmg 
regulated by that of the muffle, which should go home to 
the back by one inch, its front edge lodging on the mouth 
of the furnace. On each side of the muf&e two or three 
inches must be left, to permit the fuel to pass readily un- 
derneath, where there should also be a similar space. On 
the other side a stoke hole must be left for stinring the 
fire occasionally ; the situation of the view does not admit 
of exhibiting this aperture. Before the mufHe there w a 
projecting ledge or shelve shown at J\ which is very useful 
to support and to heat the cupel, or other substance that » 
intended to be introduced into the muffle. Two twclv^ 
inch paving tiles worked in along with the bricks answer 
this purpose. In figure 13, a shows the ash-pit, and » 
figure 12, the same b marked d; in both figures c shows 
the grate, d the muffle, e the aperture for introducing the 
muffle, and at fig. 12, ^ the cover. . 

Fig* 14. represents Chenevix's wind funace. This 
furnace Mr. Chenevix describes as follows : " I "*^.^ 
constructed a wind furnace which, in some respects, o 
preferable to that of the usual form. The sides of the fur- 
nace, instead of being perpendicular, are inverted ; so ^^ 
the hollow space is pyramidaL At the bottom the space 
is 12 inches square, and at the top only 8. The p^^' 
pendicular height is 17 inches from the top to the grate. 
This form unites the following advantages : !• A larp 
surface is exposed to the air, which having an easy access, 
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rushes through the fuel with great rapiditjr. 2* The 
indioed sides act as reverberators* 3* The fuel falls of 
itself, and is always close to the grate« a reprtsents the 
grate : c c are two fire bricks which can be let in at plea- 
sure^ to contract the capacity ; & is a second grate which 
can be placed on the bricks c c for occasional purposes ; 
4d axQ fire bricks which may be placed on the grate Oy 
to diminish the capacity of thb part of the furnace ; e 
represents the coven Both sets of bricks below and 
above the gfate b^ should he ground to the slope of the 
furnace. 

Fig. 15 and 16, mortars. The mortars met with in tlie 
shops are frequenUy ill constructed. The bottom of all 
mortars should be concave, and their sides neither so 
inclined as to allow the substance operated on to fall 
to the bottom, between each stroke of the pesde, nor so 
perpendicular as to collect it too much together, and retard 
the operation. 

Fig. 16, a perspective view and section of a mortar. An 
agate mortar of the shape as shown fig. 15, is very useful 
for the trituration of siliceous stones, he. 

Fig* 1 7, Davy's apparatus for the analysis of soils* See 
page 371, Vol. II. 

Fig. 18, a retort funnel, for introducing fluids into 
retorts preventing the neck of the latter from becoming 
soiled. 

Fig. 19, an improved blow-pipe. It consists of a conical 
tube furnished with a small pipe near die base, to which 
jets or caps of different perforations may be adapted. The 
air is forced into the blow-pipe by the mouth of the opera- 
tor, or by tneans of a bladder or double bellows attached 
to the instrument. The substance to be fused must be 
placed upon a piece of charcoal, or held in a small spoon 
made of pure silver or platina. The quantity of the sub* 
stance to be examined by means of the blow-pipe ought not 
to exceed the size of a pepper com. 

Fig. 20 represents an iron mortar of an improved form, 
with its cover. It differs from the ordinary shape of mor- 
tars, in being nearly circular instead of conical ; by this 
means substances are more readily comminuted, and are 
not so subject to be thrown out of the mortar by the effort 
of the pestle : tenacious substances are not so subject to 
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r 

cake, and a better effect is produced in many instances 

by giving a rotatory motion to the pestle, which cannot 

be effisctually accomplished in the mortar of the usual 

I forms. To prevent the finest and lightest parts of tht 

powdered substance from escaping, and to defend tiie 

operator from the effects of disagreeable or noxious sub* 

' stanced, the top of this mortar is so constructed as to ad- 

[ mit a wooden cover within a rim or groove, a mode mort 

effectual than the old ccmtiivance of covering the orifice 
of the mortar with a mere perforated cover. The pesde 
has a hole in the upper extremity, in order to suspend it if 



( 



I required* 



PLATE IL 



Tig<» 1 and 2 represent a sand-bath or reservoir for car- 
rying on a number of chemical processes at the same time, 
particularly such as distillations, evaporations, diges- 
I tions, &c. The sand-bath is generally constructed of 

masonry. At the front is a rim made of free-stone or 

sheet iron about 4 inches deep, fastened, or let m, at eadi 

i end into the wall. The bed e e \t formed of cast-inm 

plates which rest upon each other in correspiondbg rab- 
\ bets. The advantage of several plates over one lai^ge one 

is the cheapness and facility with which they are replaced 
if cracked by the heat, an accident of not unfrequent oc- 
I currence. The joints of the plates are secured by loam 

I or clay, which effectually prevents the sand from Mbg 

i through. The fire place is shown hy h ; a is the ash- 

I pit. The flame and smoke circulate first through the 

I flue c, and then through the returning flue rf, wWch 

\ conveys the smoke to the chimney g. In constructing die 

flue beneath the grate, a row of bricks set edge-ways an- 
\ swers the purpose, and serves also to support the inner edge 

I of the plates. 

Fig* 3, a hydrostatic funnel for introducing fluids into 
air-tight vessels, especially when attended wi3i the extri- 
cation of a gazeous fluid. It is evident that any pordoa 
of fluid poured into the funnel 3, more than sufiicient to 
fill the two first parts of the bent tube, up to the level 2, 
will escape by the lewer extremity ^ ; at the same time 
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no gas can return through this funnel, unless its pressure 
be able to overcome the resistance of a column of fluid of 
the height of the leg of the funnel marked y^ Zy 3. 

Fig'. 4 is another contrivance for the same purpose. 
It consists of a common glass fimnel : in the neck of which 
is inserted a glass rod with a conical point, which regulates 
the passage of the fluid through the funnel, according to 
the firmness with which it is introduced. 

Fig. Sy Pepy's freezing apparatus for the congelation 
of mercury, and other experiments on artificial cold. 
It consists of an exterior and interior oval vessel of 
japanned iron. The interior vessel a a being one inch 
less in every direction than the outer one, b by c c are 
detached circular vessels, placed in the interior one, for 
containing the freezing mixtures. This apparatus is very 
convenient for exhibiting the freezing of quicksilver dur- 
ing the heat of summer. The freezing mixture then 
employed may consist of sulphate of soda and diluted 
sulphuric acid : but when ice can be procured it should 
be preferred, and used in the pulverized state with mu- 
riate of lime. See freezing mixtures, page 116, vol. i. 
"When the apparatus is to be used with sulphate of soda 
and dilute sulphuric acid, it is adviseable to dilute the acid 
the preceding day, in order that it may be of the same 
temperature as the surroxmding air, when the experiment 
is to be performed. 

This behig done, let two phials of about four ounces 
capacity of water be filled with the diluted sulphuric acid, 
and place them in die middle of the cylindrical vessels 
c c, and then surround them with the pulverized crystals 
of sulphate of soda, so as to fill the vessels c c complete- 
ly ; and then cool down the whole by placing it intone 
interior vessel a a of the apparatus, by surrounding it 
with a freezing mixture, consisting of sulphate of soda 
and diluted sulphuric acid. The cover of the apparatus 
(which is not exhibited in the drawing) is then to be put 
on, and when the latter is likewise covered over with the 
same freezing mixture, the whole is suffered to stand for 
about 25 or SO minutes. The cover is then taken off, 
and the cylinders c c, containing the sulphate of soda and 
the diluted acid, are then emptied as expeditiously as pos- 
sible into the large cylinder dj containing the mercury in- 
cluded in a glass tube or phiaL 
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Fig* 6, a test rack or wooden stand, containiiig ^jaa$ 
tubes, for examining small portions of fluids, by the ac- 
tion of reagents or tests, or ior dissolving small quantities 
of earths, or metals, by means of heat over a candle or 
lamp* 

Fiff. 7, a filtering-stand, for conveniently suprpordog 
funnek ; it is furnished with a sliding shelf for su|^M»t* 
ing glass jars, bottles, basins, or other vessels, and a drawer 
for containing filtering paper. Sec 

Fig* 8, a tube of safety to prevent the bursting of 
disdllatory apparatus, and other vessek, in caae of a sud- 
den extrication or condensation of a gazeous fluid. When 
this apparatus is used, a small quantity of water cnr mer- 
cury is poured through the funnel p at the top, until it 
rises to about the centre of the ball o* The instrument 
being thus adjusted and connected with the distiUatoiy 
apparatus, either in the tubulature of the retort or re- 
ceiver, or otherwise, no danger of explosion can ensue ; 
for if a sudden condensation should take f^ce in the 
apparatus by a diminution of temperature, the fluid will 
rise in the ball 0, until the colunm g nbc annihilated, 
when the quantity of air will immediately rush in through 
Pt gy ^Y ^j ^^* ^^^ ^^^ water will regain its former equi- 
librium. On the contrar}', if a sudden extrication of gas 
should take place, it cannot escape bj this instrument, 
because the whole fluid contained in the ball and tube 
must previously eiiter the portion of the tube 12, p^ where 
It would form a column of such a height that its pressure 
could not be overcome. 

PLATE III. 

Fig. 1 exhibits an improved gazometer. It consists of 
a cylindrical vessel, made of japanned copper, or iron^ a<, 
and a glass cylindrical vessel b. The japanned vessel is 
furnished with two stop-cocks, one of which is fixed at 
the top, and the other at the bottom, on opposite sides of 
the vessel. From the upper cock a tube c c runs down 
to the outside of the vessel a and under its bottom, to 
the cock b. At the centre of the vessel this tube branches 
upwards through the bottom of the vessel a, and thus a 
communication is made with the stop-cocks and the glass 
vessel B, which is suspended in the vessel A by means of 
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weights and pulleys concealed in the bent tube a<x. A 
graduated rod, affixed, by means of a cap, to the vessel 
B, expresses, by the coincidence of any of its divisions 
with the aperture x\ the capacity of the emerged part of 
the glass vessel, and therefore measures the quantity of 
gas contained in it. In using this apparatus, the vessel 
▲ is filled with water up to the aperture of the tube in the 
centre of the vesseL The glass vessel b is then depress- 
ed till the coincidence of the Zero point of the graduated 
rod d with the aperture x indicates its total emersion. 
This being done, a communication, is then made between 
the tube c c and the apparatus from which the gas pro- 
ceeds, by opening either of the cocks, and letting the 
other be shut. 'Ihe gas thus introduced, will of course 
proceed by the tube c c and enter the vessel B, which, as 
It beoxnes filled^ will emerge by the pressure of the gas. 
For breathing or transferring gases from this apparatus, 
a flexiUe tube e may be joined to either of the stop cocks, 
and the quantit}' of gas expended will be measured by the 
graduated tube, d. 

jFfjT* ^9 an improved air-holder : it consists of a cylin- 
dricsd vessel, made of iron, japanned within and with- 
out ; in the centre of it is a metallic tube a, furnished 
with a stop-cock, one extremity of which descends within 
half an inch of the bottom of the vessel, or below the 
projecting tube ^, and the other extremity passes through 
the middle of the top or cover, and terminates in a fun- 
) nel gm To charge this air-holder with . any gazeous 

I fluid, close the small projecting tube b carefully with a 

cork, and shut the stop-cock f, Having done this, (ill 
the air-holder completely, by pouring water into the fun- 
nel ff. This being done, close the other stop-cock likewise, 
and then withdraw the cork which closed the aperture b» 
f It is now obvious that no water can run out till some air 

i be introduced to expel it ; when it is therefore wished to be 
f filled, let the neck of the retort, gas bottle, or other ap- 
l paratus from which the air proceeds, be loosely inserted 
i into the orifice of the tube b ; the gas, as it is disengaged, 
1 will expel the water by the same apertui-e till the air- 
holder be completely filled with the gas. If the orifice 
of the tube b be now corked, the gns may be preserved 
for any length of time. To transfer any portion of the 
gas from the air-holder, fill the circular basin t with wa* 
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ter/fransfer the vessel intended to be filled into this bsisn, 
and then open the cocks ; the water will pass into the air- 
holder through one of the stopnrocks, and a like portion of 
gas will enter into the vessel intended to be filled. It it 
obvious, that for this portion the long funnel must be pre- 
viously removed. 

Fig'* 3, a convenient apparatus for free^g mercury in 
the small way, and at a cheap rate. The outer vessel of 
this apparatus is constructed of wood, furnished widi a 
wooden cover, rabetted in and furnished with a handle. 
Within this is contained a vessel made of japanned tin 
b b^ on which rests a shallow tin pan c c. Within this 
second vessel & & is a third, marked, d^ made of untinnrd 
iron. When the apparatus is to be used, a fireezing mix- 
ture, composed of muriate of lime and snow, or pounded 
ice, is put into the outer vessel o a, so as completely to 
surround the middle vessel b b. Into the latter the ves- 
sel d, containing the quicksilver to be frozen, previously 
cooled down by a freezing mixture, is put ; and this is 
immediately surrounded by a mixture of snow, and mu- 
riate of lime previously cooled to 0^ Fahrenheit, by an arti- 
ficial mixture of snow and common salt. The pan c c is 
also filled with these materials, and the wooden cover b 
then put into its place. The apparatus is now left till the 
quicksilver is frozen. 

Fig. 4, iron rings of different diameters, for cat&ig 
off the necks of retorts. They are used by selecting 
one of the rings which fits the place of the neck of the 
retort ; the ring is then made red-hot, and applied 
around the neck, at the place intended to be cut ; after 
it has thus been suffered to remain in contact with the 
glass a few minutes, a neat circular fracture will be eflEect- 
ed, or if this should not take place before the ring loses 
its incandescense, it may be withdrawn; and if a few 
drops of cold water be suffered to fall on the heated pait, 
the effect will instantly be produced. By this coatii- 
vance damaged retortsy which cannot serve ^ the purpose 
of distillation, may be converted into useful evaporating 
basins. * 

Fig* 5, a melting or casting cone, for receiving fused 
metals : it is best made of brass or bell-metal. For like 
purposes is fig. 11, called an ingot. Previous to the 
pouring in of the melted metal into the ingot, or casting 
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cone, the mould should always be heated^ and anointed 
with tallow (not with oil) or what is still better, it should 
be covered with a thin coat of chalk. 

Fig. 6, a small anvil or stand, for the explosioa of ful* 
minating compounds, &c* 

Fig'. 7, an improved glass syphon, invented by Mr. 
Howard* This syphon is useful in such cases where i^^ 
would be disagreeable, dangerous, or impossible, to ex- 
haust the syphon by the common mode of sucking out the 
air, if I may be allowed such an expression. Its appli- 
cation is therefore very extensive in the laboratory. It 
consists merely in enlarging the exhausting leg of the 
syphon to the same calibre as the rest of the instrument ; 
in elevating it a Utde, and opening its mouth like a fun- 
nel. It is scarcely necessary to point out that, to use this 
syphon, the short leg is, as usual, to be immersed in the 
liquor intended to be operated upon, and the aperture 
of the long leg to be closed, whilst the whole instrument 
is to be filled through the funnel with some of the same 
fluid. 

Fig. 8, 9, and 10, different kinds of chemical tongs, 
useful for a variety of purposes in the pursuits of the la- 
boratory. 

Fig, 12, a chemical thermometer, so constructed that 
the lower part of the scale board may be turned up by 
means of a hinge, which renders the instrument very use- 
ful for taking the temperature of small quantities, or of 
mixtures in which acids form a part. The chemical ther- 
mometer should be graduated from 40^ below up to 6CX)^ 
Fahrenheit. 



PLATE IV. 

Fig. 1, a table furnace formed of two large black-lead 
crucibles A b. The lower one, out of which the bot- 
tom is cut, and which is furnished with a grate, is fixed 
into a circular support of strong sheet iron c, furnished 
with two handles for the convenience -of removing it. 
This part of the furnace forms the ash-pit, and is fur- 
nished with a door. The upper crucible has a hole cut 
in its bottom, into which is inserted an iron tube d (of 

yoi^. XI. 54 
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ivhich part is shown in the drawing) forming the chinmey 

of the furnace, which may be elongated occasionally by an 

additional piece, so as to increase the draft at pleasure. 

In order to render this furnace less liable to accidents, a 

strong iron hoop, e e, is fastened round each of the cni- 

cibles, the lower of which serves to secure the junction of 

the two crucibles. In the upper and lower part of the 

furnace is cut a semi-circutar opening for the introduction 

of charcoal or coke, according to the different processes 

carried on in the furnace ; and the pieces of the crucible, 

thus removed, may serve as doors to the opening, tf an 

iron sand-bath, with a rim (which is furnished with the 

furnace) be placed upon the lower crucible, the fuel of 

course must be introduced through the lower aperture ; 

and thus those chemical processes may be performed which 

do not admit of the direct application of the fire. But if 

a reverberatory furnace be required for distilling out of 

earthen-ware, or coated glass retorts, or for applying- an 

intense heat to bodies, capable of supporting a naked fire, 

a retort, crucible, &c. may then be introduced, and an intense 

heat obtained by feeding the furnace, through the opening 

in the upper crucible. The intensity of the fire may be 

regulated by means of the door in the ash-pit. 

Fig'* 2 represents a self-acting blow-pipe, invented by 
Mr. Hooke, mathematical instrument- maker. a is a 
hollow sphere for containing highly rectified alcohol, rest- 
ing upon its shoulder in the ring g. Into the sphere a 
a bent tube b is screwed, for conveying alcohol in the 
gazeous state to the flame at o. This tube is continued 
within the sphere almost to the top. The globe noay 
therefore be nearly filled. At the top of the square thcr? 
is a safety valve, c, to prevent those . accidents which 
might otherwise arise from the e:xpansion of the fluid, in 
case the heat applied snould be too great. The pressure 
of this valve may be regulated at pleasure by the two 
milled nuts e /, and carrying the steel arm A, which 
presses on the valve e. The lamp which heats the alco«> 
hoi is marked A ; it is made to adjust to different distances 
from the sphere A, by sliding up or down between the 
two pillars / L The distance of the flame o from tiie 
jet of the tube is regulated by the wick*holder of the 
lamp, being a little removed from the centre of the brass 
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piece f», which is made to screw, and therefore gives to the 
wick-holder an eccentric motion* The opening for fiUing 
the globe with alcohol is marked f • It is closed by means 
of a milled finger-button, and collar of leather, n is a ma- 
hogany stand supporting the whole. 

Fig* 3, a chen^ical lamp with large cottons. 

Fig*. 4 and 5, a perspective view and section of an ap» 
paratus for drying the products of chemical analysis, 
which may also be employed for experimei\ts of congela- 
tion. *^ 

This apparatus is extremely useful for dryings such 
products as absolutely require a temperature not exceed- 
ing 212®; such as fulminating mercury, fulminating 
silver, and other explosive compounds. The substance 
to be dried must be placed in the conical glass vessel d, 
and when the vessel e is filled with water up to the side 
tube d^ the desiccation may be performed without any 
risk of explosion, or any further trouble, by putting the 
apparatus over a lamp, and keeping the water in a state 
of ebullition. It is particularly useful in the drying of the 
precipitates obtained in the analysis of n^inerals. It is 
well known that the same mineral . analysed by different 
chemists, has been found to yield different proportions 
of the ^me ingredients, and that the difiierence of pro- 
portions* of the constituent parts, in many cases, is often 
more apparent than real ; arising entirely from the vari- 
ous degrees of desiccation that have been employed by dif- 
ferent analysts, and sometimes even by the same person. 
This point is of such importance, and is productive of so 
much trouble, that every chemist who has analysed a mi- 
aeral water, or crystallized and separated small quantities 
of deliquescent salts, will at ence perceive the utility of 
the apparatus in this respect. . 

The apparatus may likewise be used as a water-bath. 
In that case, the conical glass vessel b is removed, and 
the inner tin vessel e fillrd with water ; into this, retorts, 
flasks, gallipots, vials, botdes, &c. may be immersed for 
promoting the processes of distillation, digestion, solution, 
evaporation, be. ; or it may be used as a sand-bath (it be- 
ing hard soldered) by filling the tin vessel with sifted sand, 
for performing these operations which require a higher 
temperature than that ot boiling water. 
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When the instrument is required to be used as a freez- 
ing apparatus, the bottom cover ^ is to be taken off, and 
the cavity between the interior and exterior vessel filled 
with the frigorifik mixture ; a wetted piece of bladder is 
then to be tied over the opening, or the cover is put on 
to retain the mixture. The second frigoriiic material (f<Hr 
instance, if quicksilver is to be frozen) consisting, we will 
say, of muriate of lime and snow, are to be cooled by the 
mixture in the exterior vessel, by putting the muriate of 
lime into the conical glass vessel, together with the mer- 
cury contained in a thin glass tube ; and surroundxDg the 
glass vessel, by filling the interior tin vessel with snow, or 
pulverised ice. When these materials have been cooled 
down to 0^, the snow and ice may be mixed together 
by emptying the muriate of lime into the vessel contain* 
ing the snow, and stirring the mixture with a glass rod to 
, facilitate the solution of the salt, and to produce the re-* 
quisite degree of cold. 

PLATE V. 

Fig* 1 represents Webster's lamp*furnace, with cc«i- 
centric wicks. It consists of a brass rod, about 2 feet 9 
inches high, screwed to a solid brass foot, loaded with 
lead. On this rod slide three metallic socketo, with 
straight arms, to which are screwed brass rings of dif- 
ferent diameters, for supporting glass retorts, evaporating 
basins, flasks, crucibles, &c. £ach of these rings maVf 
bv means of a thumb-screw, be set at different heights. 
Below these rings is a fountain-lamp, on Argand's plan, 
which, by means of a thumb-screw, may also be elevated 
or depressed, in order to communicate more or less heat 
to the vessel suspended over it. The superior advantage 
this instrument^ possesses consists in a second cylinder^ 
added to that of the lamp of Argand. These cylinders 
are concentric ; and by this ingenious contrivance, a dou- 
ble flame, and more than double the heat of a common 
Argand's lamp, may be obtained. This lamp-furnace is 
therefore far preferable to that of Guiton,' dr any other I 
am acquainted with. 

Fig* 2 is a detonating or eudiometer tube of glass» Its 
bore is about half an inch, and its height about 1%. It is 
graduated into cubic inches, and sub- divided into decimal 
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parts. By means of the two conductors a Oy a quantity of 
gas, confined ia the tubes by water or mercury, may easily Sfv 
be inflamed by the electric spark. Hence this tube is 
extremely convenient for shewing the production of water, 
nitrous acid, or to expose a confined quantity of gas to ah 
* intense heat. 

Fiff. 3, an apparatus serving the same purpose may be 
' formed by hermetically sealing a piece of platina or other 
wire furnished with a knob or small ball, into the end 
of a glass tube. With this conductor an interrupted cir- 
cuit may be formed, by introducing into the tube a longer 
wire, one end of which terminates one-tenth of an inch from 
the upper one, while the other extends beyond the aper- 
ture of the tube. 

Fig-. 4, a graduated pneumatic, tube, divided into inch 
cubes, and decimal parts for measuring gases. 

Fig. 5, Dr. Hope^s Eudiometer. Since the printing of 
the preceding sheets, we have become acquainted with 
the following simple and elegant eudiometer invented by 
Dr. Hope. 

It consists of a small bottle, of die capacity of 20 or 24 
drachms, destined to contain the eudiometnc liquid, and 
having a small stopper at b. Into the neck of the bottle 
a tube is accurately fitted, by grinding, which holds pre- 
cisely a cubic inch, and is divided into 100 equal parts. 
To use the apparatus, the bottle is first filled with the li- 
quid employed, which is best prepared by boiling a mix- 
ture of lime and sulphur with water, filtering the solution, 
and agitating it for some time in a botde half filled with 
common air. The tube, filled with the gas under ex- 
amination, (or with atmospherical air, when the quality 
of this compound is to be ascertained), is next put into 
its place ; and, on inverting the instrument, the gas as- 
cends into the bottle, where it is brought extensively in- 
|x> contact with the liquid, by brisk agitntion. An ab- 
sorption ensues ; and, to supply its place, the stopper b 
is opened under water, a quantity of which rushes into 
the bottle. The stopper is replaced under water; the 
agitation renewed ; and these operations performed al- ^ 
ternately, till no farther diminution takes place. The 
tube d is then withdrawn, the neck of the bottle being 
under water, and is held inverted in water for a few mi- 
nutes i at the close of which the diminution will be appa- 
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rent. Its amount may be measured hy a graduated scale • 
marked on the tube. 

Fig* 6, Guiton's improved still and refrigeratory 7. 
The body of this still, which may be made of japmned 
iron or copper, is nearly as broad as it ia high ; the bot- 
tom is concave, in order that the fire may be neariy at an 
equal distance from all the parts' of its surface ; the sides 
are elevated perpendicularly, in such a manner that the 
body of the still exhibits the form of a portion of a cylio* 
der ; and this body is covered widi a vast capital, having a 
groove, or channel, projecting two inches at its lower 
part within, as shewn by the dotted line : the sides have 
an inclination of six^-five degrees ; because it has been 
ascertained tliat, at this degree, a drop of fluid will run . 
along without falling again into the body of the stilL The 
beak c of the capital insensibly diminishes till it comes to 
the worm*pipe ; it is then connected with the tube d of the 
refrigeratory,' which descends neaily to the bottom of the 
inner cylinder of the refrigeratory as exhibited by the 
dotted line. By this means the first portion of vafKKir 
that passes over becomes condensed, and forms a smadl 
reservoir just sufficient to cover the orifice of the tube, after 
which no uncondensed vapour can escape. The fluid then 
passes off through the spiral tube. This still is very pcx-- 
table, and may be placed on a chafing-dish, furnace, or on 
a common fire. 

PLATE VI. 



Fig. 1 represents a portable universal furnace, very 
convenierU for all chemical operations whatever y "which re- 
quire the assistance of heat. This furnace is particulariy 
useful to such amateurs of chemical science as have no 
access to the laboratory : for those who are familiar with 
practical chemistry will readily allow that a furnace ca- 
pable of producing a very low and very intense heat, and 
calculated for all chemical operations whatever, which re- 
quire the aid of heat, is one of the most requisite and 
most indispensable instruments of the apparatus of the 
laboratory : moreover the great advantages of this fur- 
nace ("which was first invented by Dr. Blacky and improv- 
ed by others J above others 1 am acquainted with, con* 
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sists in consuining as little fuel as possible ; in producing 
quickly, if required, a very intense heat ; in regulaung ex- 
peditiously, and at pleasure, its intensity ; in applying it as 
directly, and as fuUy as possible, to the substances upon 
which it is intended to act ; and moreover in enabling the 
operator to perform his operations in the closet, or in any 
other place, without the risk of endangering the conflagra- 
tion of the surrounding objects, which were not meant to 
be exposed to the fire. 

This portable universal furnace is made of strong 
wrought irbn plates. It is lined with fire-bricks, bed- 
ded in fire-proof loam. Its height without the chimney 
a a is two feet. The inner diameter of the cylindrical 
fire-place measures ten inches. The body of the furnace 
is elliptical ; in its upper part a circular hole is cut for 
receiving an iron sand-pot ^, which may occasionally be 
removed and exchanged for an iron cover. In the front of 
the furnace there are three openings over each other,- fur- 
nished with doors, and fitted with stoppers made of crucible 
ware. The lower opening c, is the ash-pit of the fur- 
nace ; it is composed of two register plates, sliding back- 
ward and forwards in grooves, in order to diminish or 
enlarge the opening for regulating the heat, by admitting 
or excluding air at pleasure. In the side of the furnace 
a hole is cut, furnished with a stopper and door, for pass- 
ing the tube through the fire-place of the furnace ; an ex- 
pedient very necessary for a variety of chemical proces- 
ses, such as exhibiting the decomposition of water, alco- 
hol, oils, &c. for the preparation of phosphuret of Ume, 
for passing gases over ignited bodies, &c. In either of 
the two middle openings in front of the furnace, a mufBe 
may be placed for peri'orming the process of cupellation 
of gold, silver, &c, or, the neck of a retort, (placed on a 
stand in the body of the furnace) may be passed through 
it, for distillation by the naked fire : for procuring gases 
which require a high degree of heat, &c. &c. If the iron 
sand-pot t be removed, and a circular plate properly lined 
with fire-clay be placed in its room, it becomes converted 
into a wind-furnace; the fuel is then to be introduced 
through either of the openings in front. The iron cover 
at the top has a hole in the centre, furnished with the 
.^topper, to enable the operator to inspect his process at 
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pleasure. If the iron sand-pot be placed inverted on the 
opening of the furnace, it forms a dome, and it then be- 
comes a reverberating furnace. The iron pot, w^hen filled 
with sand or water, placed in its proper situation, serves 
as a sand or water-bath, for the processes of distillation bv 
means of glass retorts, for evaporations, sublimations, 
digestions, &c. Coke and charcoal are the best fuel lor 
this furnace : this mixture bums without smoke, and gives 
a strong uniform and permanent heat ; charcoal and com- 
mon coal, or coal only, does likewise very well- Tlie 
elbow of the chimney a may be directed into the fire-place 
of any apartment. The furnace is furnished with cas- 
tors,, and may therefore be easily moved according to the 
convenience of the operator. 

Fig* 2, Dr. Gruber's conducting tube. It consists of 
two metal tubes joined to a metal box consisting of two 
pieces, sliding in and over each other, made air-tight by 
grinding. The one end of the tube (in the dniwJng^^ is 
joined to the retort placed in the furnace, the extremity^ 
of the other tube is extended into the pneumatic trough. 
The tubes may be elongated by additional pieces to any 
length required. 

^f^. 3, a bell glass, having a neck furnished with a brass 
cap, into which is screwed a stop-cock for transferring 
gases into flasks, bladders, &c. ; a is a small brass connec- 
ting piece, with two female screws, by means of which 
another stop-cocJc, fixed to a flask or bladder, may be con- 
nected with the stop-cock of the receiver* 

Fig. 4, a flask for weighing gases. Its orifice is fur- 
nished with a brass cap and stop-cock. The flask is con- 
nected with a bell-glass, in the manner stated befi>re.' If 
this flask has been previously exhausted by means of an 
exhausting syringe, and a communication be then made 
with the bell-glass by opening both cocks, the gas contain- 
ed in the bell-glass may be transferred into the flask, by 
pressing down the bell-glass into the water of the pneumatic 
trough ; the gas will be forced up into the flask, the cocks 
being then shut, the flask may be removed, and its weight 
ascertained by means of a delicate balance. The diifereQce 
between the weights of the flask when exhausted, and when 
filled, gives the weight of the gas in the flask, which Hiay> 
by this method, be compared to common air, Sec. 
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Fig. '5, a perspective view of the pneumatic cistern, 
of which a description has been given already, page 178, 
vol. i. See pneumatic apparatus. 

Fig. 6, represents a bladder connected to a stop-cock* To 
fill the bladder with gas, squeeze out the air, adapt it to the 
receiver, fig, 3, instead of the flask, fig. 4, and proceed as 
before directed. 

Fig. 7, a sliding stand for holding receivers. 

Fig. 8, a blow-pipe furnished with a stop-cock, which 
may be joined to the bladder, fig. 6. The bladder being 
filled with oxygen gas, a very intense heat may be pro- 
duced by directing the stream of it on a piece of ignited 
charcoal as shown fig. 8, and the most refractory sub- 
stance may thus conveniendy be exposed to the action of 
an intense heat. 

Fig. 9, a metal tobacco-pipe and stop-cock, which may 
also be connected with the bladder, for throwing up soap 
bubbles filled with hydrogen, or other gases. 

Fig. 10, an improved self-registering thermometer. 
Many contrivances have been proposed and adopted for 
registering all the stations of the thermometer and barome- 
ter, by means of a float or other equivalent instrument car- 
rying a pencil, which marks its situation on a surface gra- 
dually moved along by means of a clock. These, of which 
meteorologists know the value, are nevertheless expensive, 
and require a degree of care and management sufficient to 
render simpler contrivances acceptable. Mr. James Six 
communicated, about 25 years ago, to the Royal Society a 
thermometer in which two small indicating pieces were 
driven by the fluid in the tubes to stations where they 
stuck, and remained after the change of temperature, and 
showed tl^e highest and lowest degrees that had occurred 
since tne last placing of them in contact with it. As this 
instrument is sufficiendy known, and I am now to advert to 
a simpler contrivance, we shall dismiss this subject and 
advert to this last. 

In Mr. Six's complicated thermometer the tubes were 
vertical, and the indexes stuck in the glass by their 
spring ; besides which, a small piece of steel wire being 
exposed to alcohol, was at length oxydated and set fast. 
The other contrivance, which 1 had the honour to exhi- 
bit 8 years ago at the meetings bel^ ^^ the house of the 

vol.. II. S$ 
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President of the Royal Society, and of which I give a 
descripuon in Nicholson's Journal, Nov. 1805, conaasts 
simply in two thermometers, one mercurial and the other 
of aJcohol, having their stems horizontal ; and the former 
has for its index a small bit of magnetical steel wire, and 
the latter filled with a minute thread of glass, having its 
two ends formed into small knobs by fusion in the ftame 
of a candle. 

The magnetical piece of wire lies in the vacant space of 
the mercurial thermometer, and is pushed forward by that 
mercury whenever the temperature rises and pushes the 
fluid against it : but when the temperature falls and the 
fluid retires, this index is left behind, and consequently 
shews the maximum. The other index, or piece of ena* 
mel, lies in the tube of the spirit thermometer immersed in 
the alcohol, and when the spirit retires by depression of 
temperature, the index is carried along with it in apparent 
contact with its interior surface : but on an increase of tem- 
perature the spirit goes forward and leaves the index be- 
hind, which therefore shews the minimum of temperature 
since it was set. As these indexes merely lie in the tubes, 
their resistance to motion is altogether inconsiderable. The 
steel index is brought to the mercury by applying a small 
magnet on the outside of the tube, and the other is duly 
placed at the end of the column of alcohol by inclining tlx 
instrument* 

The theory of the action of these thermometers Mr. 
Nicholson has explained (see the Journal before quoted} 
thus : 

" When the surface of the column of spirit is viewed 
by a magnilier, it is seen to have the form of a concave 
hemisphere, which shows that the liquid is attracted by 
the glass. The glass in that place is consequently at- 
tracted in the opposite direction by a force equal to that 
which is so employed in maintaining that concave figure ; 
and if it were at liberty to move, it would b^ drawn back 
till the flat surface was restored. Let us suppose a small 
stick or piece of glass to be loose within the tube, and tit 
protrude into the vacant space beyond the surface of the 
alcohol. The fluid will be attracted also by this glass, 
and form a concave between its surface and that of the 
bore of the tube. But the small interior piece being qu^c 
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at liberty to move, will be drawn towards the spirit so 
long as any attractive force possess any activi^; that 
iS) so long as any additional fluid hangs round the glass, 
or, in other words, until the end of the stick of glass is 
even with the surface. Whence it is seen that the small 
piece of glass wiQ be resisted, in any action (hat may tend 
to protrude it beyond the surface of the fluid ; and, if this 
resistance be greater than the force required to slide it 
along in the tube (as in fact it is) the piece must be slided 
along as the alcohol contracts, ^o as always to keep the 
piece within the fluid. And this fact is accordingly ob- 
served to take place." 

Fig. 11 and 12, air-thermometers or manometers. The 
sur-thermometer represented with its bulb downwards 
and supported i^ a stand, has been described already, 
vol. X. p. 97. The other manometer differs from the 
former, by being constructed of a straight tube, one ex- 
tremity of which is secured air-tight into a bottle con- 
taining some coloured fluid; the other open extremity 
being in contact with the atmosphere. On applying the 
hand to the bottle, the air confined in it expands, and 
consequently causes the fluid to rise in the tube i a re- 
duction of temperature produces the contrary effect. 

^f^. 13 is a deflagrating ladle for the combustion of 
various substances in oxygen gas. 

Fig. 14, an evaporating basin of biscuit ware for eva- 
porating fluids by the lamp or sand-bath. The operator 
should be provided with basins of this, kind in sizes* 

Fig 15, an apparatus for separating deliquescent salts 
from such as do not absorb moisture enough to become 
fluid, when exposed to the aunosphere. h denotes a 
small circular stand, holding a funnel which has a very 
shallow area, and a narrow tube c, terminating in a samll 
botde </, to collect the deliquescent salt, which has been 
occasioned by exposing the saline mass over the area of 
the funnel, in the atmosphere. 

Fig. 16, a botde for readily ascertaining specific gra- 
vities of fluids ; it consists of a botde with a slender neck, 
and ground stopper, having a mark made with a diamond 
in the neck of it. When this botde is filled up to the 
mark with distilled water of a given temperature, it should 
hold exactly 1000, 2000, or any even number of grains. 
Thg quantity which it is found to contain of any other 
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fluid of the same temperature denotes the ^t^ecific grvnty 
of the latter fluid. For example, if it holds 1000 grams 
of water, and 1850 of sulphuric acid, the specific gravity 
of the sulphuric acid is to that of water as 1 850 to lOOCk 

Fig* 17, 18, 19, porcelain or earthen- ware tvhes for the 
decomposition of water, alcohol, oil, &c. &c. See porta- 
ble furnace, fig. 1. pi- 6. 

Fiff. 20, a graduated eudiometer, described already. 
See eudiometrv. 

Fig-* 21, adopters or conical tubes of glass or eartfaeo- 
ifSLTCy fitting one into another : they arc used for occa* 
sion^ly elongating the necks of retorts, &c. to connect 
them together with the receiver, at any required distance. 
They are sometimes made to swell out in the middle, as 
represented fig. 22. 

PLATE VII. 

Fig: 1 represents Pepy^s distillatory apparatus for im- 
pregnating fluids with gases, &c. a is a tubulated retort^ 
joined to a tubulated receiver i, into • which is fitted by 
grinding the pear-shaped vessel c, furnished with a valve, 
constructed by placing a plano-convex lens upon Ac 
mouth of a small tube, accurately fitted by grinding, and 
inserted into the lower aperture of the pear-shaped ves- 
sel c, and similar to the valve in the well known appa- 
ratus of Nooth, but with more water way. From this it 
is obvious that the gas disengaged from the retort, and 
which is not absorbed by the fluid contained in the recciv- 
et ^, will by its upward pressure raise the valve, and pass 
into the pear-shaped vessel c, without allowing the fluid 
contained in it to return into the receiver i, even when 
a partial vacuum takes place. The gas which is not ab- 
sorbed passes into the first three-necked botde d, and if 
any part should escape absorption by the fluid in that ves- 
sel, it passes into the second botde e, or may lasdy be 
conducted into the pneumatic trough by means of die 
tube Jl 

Fig. 2 represents Smith's pyrometer, described page 
98, vol. i. 

F/g-, 3 a gas bottle with Sigmoid's tube for disengage 
ing gases. When a permanendy elastic fluid is generated 
within the body of the gas bottle, it escapes by the ex- 
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tremity of the recurved tube, and may be coUected by 
introducing it under the jar filled with water or mercury 
in the pneumatic cistern. This simple apparatus can 
only be used conveniently when the production of the 
gas is not rapid, or acquires the application of slight 
heat. 

Fi^. 4« a pneumatic cisteim«of japanned iron, for the 
use of the table : it is v^ry convenient for experiments 
in the small way. a denotes a bell-glass, standing. on the 
shelf of the cistern to receive the gas. 

Fiff. 5, a chemical lamp on Argand's plan. 

Fig-. 6, a vessel for boiling inflammable fluids. The 
vessel should not be filled too full, and the long spout 
should be placed so as to be heated as little as possible. 
When the fluid begins to swell and boil up both from the 
gre^ increase of the surface, and from part of it run«- 
ning up the cooler spout, the ebullidon will be checked, 
and all danger of running over be prevented. The short 
spout is convenient for pouring out. 

Fig: 7, a conical glass, the inside of which terminates 
in an oval bottom, for putting in a small piece of a mineral, 
to try the action of acids upon it, having a glass rod to 
stir it. a is a piece of plate glass to cover the glass in or- 
der to exclude dust. 

Fig*. 8, a precipitating glass for collecting small quan- 
tities of precipitates. 

Fig'. 9, a long conical glass for filtrating or precipi- 
tating, &c. a is a glass funnel with four or six small so- 
lid glass rods, bent on one end, c, hanging round the in- 
side of the funnel, to prevent die filtering paper sticking 
close to the side of the funnel which is placed in the glass. 

tig. 10, an apparatus for easily ascertaining the quan« 
tity of carbonic acid disengaged from any substance by 
the action of an acid : it consists of a bottle closed by a 
cork or stopper, into which is fixed a spiral tube termi* 
nating into a capillary opening. To use this apparatus, 
ascertain first what quantity of muriatic or nitric acid is 
required to saturate a given quanti^ of the substance, in* 
tended to be submitted to the experiment. Having^ done 
this, put the quantity of acid or rather more into the bot- 
de^ and weigh the whole accurately ; then add to it the 
substance, the quantity of carbonic acid of which is to be 
ascertained ; cork the botUe as expeditiously as possible^ 
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and suffer the carbonic acid to escape. When the efifer- 
vescence has completely ceased, let the whole apparat^is 
be again weighed, and the loss of weight will indicate the 
quantity of carbonic acid contained in the substance^ with 
tolerable accuracy. The spiral tube prevents the carbonic 
acid from carrying off moisture. 

Fiff* 11, an alembic for distillations. 

Fiff. 12, a cast-iron retort which requires no luting, for 
obtaining oxygen gas, by the culinary fire. 

Frg'. 13, an improved conducting tube to fit the iron 
retort, similar to that described fig. 2, pL vu 

LUTES. 

Lutes also form a necessary part of chemical apparatus. 
They are compositions of various substances, inteadei}, 

a. To close the joinings of apparatus. 

b. To coat glass and other vessels. 

c. To line furnaces. 

Lutes of the first description ai-e commonly employed 
to confine elastic vapours. They should therefore possess 
the following properties : 

a. Compactness. 

b. The power of resisting acrid vapours. 

c. The power of resisting a certain intensity of heat. 
cI. Facility of removal after the operation. 

Viscid substances, as flour, starch, and gum, possess 
the first and last properties in a sufficient degree ; they 
are therefore employed when the heat is mcnderate, and 
the vapour not corrosive. They are mixed with water, 
and spread upon slips of paper or linen, which are wrap- 
ped round the joinings of the vessels, and, if necessary, 
secured with thread. 

Slips of bladder macerated in water, and applied with 
the inside next the vessels, are employed in the same cir- 
cumstances ; but from their great contraction on drjing, 
they are apt to break weak vessels. 

A paste formed of almond or linseed meal and water, 
or mucilage, forms a very close and plastic lute, which v 
easily removed. 
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Quicklime reduced to powder and well incorporated 
with a sixth part of muriate of soda, or with white of 
egg diluted with water, applied on slips of linen, dries 
easily, and becomes very hard. It is used for the distil- 
lation of the concentrated acids ; but for this purpose 
burnt gypsum and water answers very well. Both these 
lutes must be used as soon as they are prepared, as they 
harden very quickly. 

Chalk and oil, or glazier's putty, is a very compact 
lute. As it becomes so hard as not to be easily removed^ 
it is principally used for luting tubes into vessels for 
pneumatic purposes. 

A paste of powdered tobacco pipe-clay and drying oil, 
or, what is still better, amber varnish, is very close, adhe- 
sive, and plastic, and is easily removed ; but as it softens 
with heat, it must be secured by slips of linen and thread, 
and will not adhere to the vessels unless they be perfectiy 
dry. 

The same clay beat up with as much sand as it wiK 
bear, without loosing its tenacity, with the addition of cut 
tow and a sufficient quantity of water, furnishes a very 
good lute, which has the advantage of resisting a consi- 
derable heat, and it is applicable where the fat lute i^ould 
be melted or destroyed. 

Clay and sand, in the proportion of one to four, form 
an excellent lute, capable of resisting very high tempera- 
tures, and the greatest number of corrosive substances. 

Eight parts of yellow wax melted with one of oil ol 
turpentine, with or without the addition of some resinous 
substances, according to the degree of pliability and con- 
sistence required, form a very close and compact lulie, 
through which the most subtile corrosive vapours will not 
escape. But it is softened and liquefied by heat, there- 
fore cannot be used for purposes where high temperatures 
are reqiured. 

The lute employed for the coasting of glass vessels, wit& 
the intention of making them stronger and capable of re- 
sisting violent heats, without softening, consists of four 
parts of sand and one of clay, made into a very thin ma«i, 
and applied in successive layers, taking care that each 
coat be perfectiy dry before another be laid on. 

In every instance where a lute is applied it is absolutely 
necessary to allow it to dry before the procws is begun ;• 
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and even the fat lute, by the exposure to the air during; a 
few days after its application, is much improved in its 
quality. Lutes composed of clay and sand are perfecdy 
useless, except they be permitted to be perfectly dry. la 
applying a lute, the part immediately over the junction of 
the vessel should swell outwards and its diameter should 
foe gradually diminished at each side* 

The juncture of vessels which are to be luted to eadi 
other must previously be accurately and firmly fitted, by 
introducing between them, when necessary, short bits of 
wood or cork, or if the disproportion be very great, by 
means of a cork fitted to the one vessel, having a circular 
hole bored through it, through which the neck of the other 
vessel or tube passes. 

After being thus fitted, die lute is rolled and worked 
betweed the fingers till it be softened, and is then formed 
into small cylinders, which are successively applied to 
the junctures, taking care that each piece be made to ad- 
here firmly and perfectly close in every part before ano- 
ther is put on. Lastly, the whole is secured by the slips 
of linen or bladder. 

In many cases to permit the escape of elastic vapours, 
a small hole is made through the lute with a pin, or the 
lute is perforated by a small quill, fitted with a stopper. 
This, however, is seldom necessary. 

FUEL AND APPLICATION OF HEAT. 

As caloric is an agent of the most extensive utiifty in 
the chemical operations of chemistrj', it is necessary that 
we should be acquainted with the means of employing it in 
the most economical and efficient manner. 

The rays of the sun are used to accelerate spontaneous 
evaporation ; the only attentions necessary are to expose as 
large a surface of the fluid as possible. 

The combustion of different substances is a much more 
powerful and certain source of heat. Alcohol, oil, callow, 
wood, turf, coal, charcoal, and coke, are aill occasionally 
employed. 

Alcohol, oil, and melted tallow, are burnt in lamps of 
various constructions. These afford a very uniform, 
though not very high temperature. Alcohol has the great 
advantage of burning without smoke. But oil burnt upon 
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a cylindrical wick, so contrived that the air has free access 
bo^ to the outside and to the inside of the cylinder, as in 
Argand's lamp, may be made to produce a considerable 
temperature of great uniformity and without the incon- 
venience of- smoke. 

Wood, turf, coal, charcoal and coke, are burnt in grates 
and furnaces. Wood has the advantage of kindling rea- 
dily« but affords a very unsteady temperature, is inconve- 
nient from its flame, smoke, and soot, and requires much 
attention. The heavy gnd dense woods give the greatest 
beat, bum longest^xro leave a dense charcoal. 

Dry turf gives a permanent heat, and does not require 
so much attention as wood ; but its smoke is copious and 
penetrating, and the empyreumatic smell which it imparts 
to every thing it comes in contact with adheres to them 
with great obstinacy. The heavy turf of marshes is pre- 
ferable to the light superficial turf. 

Coal is the fuel most commonly used in the laboratory. 
Its heat is considerable and sufficiendy permanent, but it 
produces much flame and smoke. 

Charcoal, especially of the dense woods, is a very con- 
venient and excellent futl. It bums without flame or smoke, 
and gives a strong, uniform, and permanent heat, which 
may be easily regulated, especially when it is not in too 
large pieces, and is a little damp. 

Coke, or charred coal, possesses similar properties to 
charcoal. It is less easily kindled, but is capable of pro- 
ducing a higher temperature. The best fuel for general 
purposes of the laboratory^ however^ is coke and charcoal 
mixt together ; two or three parts of the former to one of 
the latter^ broken into pieces of the size of a walnut.. 
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Count MovasXN PoutcHKiN's method of procurioe mftlleakle pb» 
tins, ia in substance thus : Wash the crude platiM* to nee it (rom ini' 
purities : digest it in dilute marine acid : wash it well : dissolve it in ni- 
tro-muriatic acid : precipitate by sal ammoniac : wash it, but not in much 
water ; dry it : fold up tJie orange coloured precipitate in paper, and 
press it into a crucible.t cover itt expose it to heat till it becomes a 
spongy metallic masil : take it out when cold» and boil it in dilute marine 
acid Tor half an hour : wash it : expose it again for half an hour to the 
beat of full ignition : let it. cool, and amalgamate it with mercury, in 
the proportion of mercury two parts, platina three parts, by weight : 
continue to add mercury and platina in about that pro|)ortion till vour 
whole quantity is amalgamated i rovukl it in bars or plates of half an 
inch thick, by pressing it with a screw into wooden moulds, which may 
be burnt away : expeithe mercury by strong ignition urged with a bel- 
lows under a muffle : so soon as the bm become hard, expose them re* 
peatedly, but gently, to the hammer^ to be forged ; thqr may then be 
either forged strongly or laminated between rollers. 

Another way : proceed to procure the orange coloured precipitate : 
wrap it in paper with a small quantity of lamp black : expose it to strong 
ignitioii in a covered crucible until it becomes a spongy metallic mass : 
whUe in strong ignition press it down with force, at first gently and cau- 
tiously applied, for fear of breaking the crucible, till the mass becomes 
somewhat compact : then take it out while hot, and hammer it gently t 
repeat this till it is capable of bearing the hammer strong enough to 
forge it. 

TQloch says, that if the edulcorated precipitate by sal4kmmoniac, be 
placed between plates of platina, secured, and strongly heated, it wiU 
unite to the malleable platina, aiid may be foiged wiith it 

Dr. Bollman of Philadelphia forges platina, and manufasturet it into 
any form, but by what meUiod I know not 



PAGE 31.— KO. 32. 

Professor Silliman has improved the process of procuring fulroinat- 
mg silver. To an ounce or alcohol and as much nitric acid, add 100 
grains pulverized lunar caustic (nitr. sihrer). Apply heat, if neces- 
sary to excite an action betw^n them, which most i>e removed so soon 
as they begin to act on ench other. When a thick white precipitate ap- 
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pears, throw cold wstef iii to check the action. Wash tke p p eci p to t e > 
niter it : dry it gently and carefally in the filter. A grain or two cntbo 
point of a knife will explode over a candle. 



PAGE 224— NO. 35, 

Of the eUkaline and earthy metallords. The alkalies and alkaliiie earths 
had frequently been suspected as raetallic bodies, but no one had Ihuad 
out any method of bring-ing this supposition to the test of expcninent, 
till Mr. Davy (now, very deservedly, sir Humphrey Davy) in the begin- 
ning of October, 1807, during a course of experiments on tlic d^enucaf 
agency of Galvanic electricity, decomposed the alkali of potass. When 
boiling water is poured upon common pearl-ash, mixed with onoe and a 
half its weight of good fresh-bunit lime, and well stirred, the carbonic 
add of the pearl-aih unites with the lime, and the alkali is held in sola- 
lion, in a state, untfl that time, usnally deemed pure. The clear aoliukm 
thottkl be evaporated to dryness, when upon being treated with alonnoi 
ol speci6c gravity .825, the pure alkali will be dissolved, and the neutni 
aalts that conuminate it, will be left behind. If this solution of alkail 
in alcohol be distiHed, the alcohol can be recovered clear, and the alkali 
lemaining can be fused in a silver crucible until it flows like oti, is of • 
dull red heat, and begins to evaporate in substance. In tbisstate, it mawt 
be poured out on a not polished metal plate, broken very quickly into 
small pieces while hot, and put into a wide mouthed vial or \»^t\e a&so 
previously made hot, so as not to crack by contact with the hot alkafig 
and then corked up tightly for use. 

I have procured the metalloid potassium, without being at die trouble 
of makinj^ an alcoholic solution, by evaporating the liquor from tlie peart* 
ash and lune in a brass basin silvered, and fusing the alkali to a red heat 
in a polished iron crucible. In this state, the alkali still retains between 
13 and 14 per cent, of water, and the hydrat of potash itself wiU evapo* 
rate, before the water can be separated by heat alone. 

if a thin piece of potass thus fused, be placed between two discs of 
platina, connected with the extremities of a voltaic appanlus of 3G0 
double plates six inches square, it will soon undergo Aision : ongca 
will separate at the positive surfoce, and small metallic globoles wiU ap- 
pear at the negative surface : these are the metalf or raUier, perhaps, m 
the present state of our knowledge, the metaihid PoTAsaiUM. 

Gay Lussac and Thenard afterward, in 1808, procured potasumiy hf 
decomposing pure potass by distiUing it over, and nuddag it pais 
through clean iron filings contained in a gun barrel, and ekpMed to a 
white aeat The gun barrel is bent to go into the iiimaee, tbm. 
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Tbe iron filings or taAungps are contained in the bent part, and the two 
ends come out at apertures in the sides of theftimsce. The alkdi ia put 
in at a, and pushed down on the white hot iron filing, where it is decom* 
posed } the oxygen of the water unites to the von. The hydroeoi 
escapes along a tube represented by the dotted line, the end of whi<£ia 
immersed in a basin of olive oil. The potassium is distilled over the 
iron filhigs, and lodges in the part of the gun barrel c, which is kept as 
cool as possible : but great care is taken, that no moisture can get 
through the luting of the tube. It is also hig^v necessary, previously 
to examine the soundness of the gun barrel ; and to choose a well made 
afid thick one. I tlilnk a wiite heat is necessary. A tube about a foot 
long may be joined to the end of the gun barrel, c, and the potassium 
may be made to collect therem ; as a greater extent of coolea iron can 
thus be obtained. 

I>r. Woodhouae procured it (Phil. Trans. 1809) by decomposing pot« 
ash by charcoal ; but he was not aware of the metallic nature or proper^ 
ties of the combualible substance he found in the crucible. Curaoeau 
procured potassium also in 1808, bv igniting potash with charcoal. 
These experiments bear upon the theory of Homberg's pyrophorus. 
jPotassium, thus obtained, is lighter than water, its specific {pravity be- 
ing between .8 and .9. It iMoUd at common temperatures. It is soft 
and can be moulded by the nngers. It cuts like butter. It is of a sil- 
very white and peifecth' metallic appearance. It decomposes water with 
such rapidity, that the nydrogen or the water is set on fure, while the ox- 
ygt:n combmes with the potassium, and again forms potass. When 
thrown into water, it burns with a rose coloured dame, and the potas- 
sium wliirls round on the surface of the water with a gvimtory motion. 
The water contains potash. It is decomposed in alcohol, in olive oil, in 
linseed oil, in oil of turpentine, in bituminous oil, even in common pe- 
troleum ; it can be preserved only is the very thin pure kind of petrole- 
um, called naplha, brought, I believe, from Persia. It fuses at 150<* Fah- 
renheit, and rises m vapour, in a heat a little below redness. It inflames 
when gently heated in the air, bums with a reddish flame, and throws 
off alkaline fumes, owing to its decomposing the mobture of the atmos> 
phere and uniting with oz^rgen. It bums spontaneously,, with great vivid- 
ness, ill chlorine gas. It is a conductor of electricity. It amidgamates 
with mercury, farming a mass, with well characterized appearancea of a 
metallic alloy. It combines with oxygen in various proportions, and 
when ^[ently burnt in common air, each grain appears to take up 1.7 
cubic mch of oxyeen, forming an orange coloured fusible substance. 
Gay Lussac and Thenard first suggested, that this was the per-oxyd of 
ix)tassium ; an opinbn that Davy a&pts. When this substance is strone* 
ly heated upon platina, it gives out i>xygen, and a gray coloured sub^ 
stance, with a vitreous fracture, remains : this last is pure potass ; the 
substance commonly called potass, is a hydrat of potass. 

Potassium combmes with sulphur and phosphorus, producing li^t 
and heat. It combines feebly ^th charcoal. It seems to be the proper 
test or re-a^nt for discovenng the presence of oxygen. 

Sodium, M a metalloid procured from the alkali of soda in the same 
manner as potassium from the alkali of potass*. Davy discovered it in 
1807. It is white as silver; possesses great metallic lustre; is a con- 
.ductor of electricity ; fuses at 200 Fahrenheit, rises in vapour in a red 
heat ; specific gravity between .9 and 1 ; effervesces violently in water, 
but does not inflame ; swims on the surface, is gradually decomposed, 
and the water becomes a solution of soda : it acta upon other bodies In 
a manner very like potassium. It ferms two oombinatioi^ vfith oxygen. 
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the common socU heretofore deemed pure, and the omige or pcz-oxycL 
Pure soda may be obtained by burning sodium in a quantity of «k ocf 
greater than necessary to oxygenate it into an alkali : the sodium nast 
be in excess, and the heat strong ; the colour is gray ; the fracture Titre- 
ous ; it seizes violently on water, and becomes the common hydrat of 
soda. Sodium burns vividly in chlorine gas. It combines with sulphur 
and phospliorus, and feebly Mdth cbarcou. 

Ammonium. In the course of Davy's experiments on the alkalies, he 
submitted ammonia, liquid, and also in the state of an ammoniacal sal^ 
to galvanic action, in contact with mercui'y. The mercury was increas- 
ed in volume, but the specific gpravity was greatly reduced, and it be- 
came nearly solid without losing its metallic lustre. A similar efiect was 
produced when potassium was so treated witli ammonia. These experi- 
ments of Davy were seemingly confirmed by Berzelius and Pontin, who 
found that the ammoniacal amalgam dropt in water evolved hydrogen ; 
and mercury and ammonia were reproduced. Davy also, as they did, 
found, that when the amalgam was confined in, air, a quantity of oxygen 
disappeared equal to about l-7th or l-8th of the ammonia. But I^Ler 
experiments of Gay Lussac and Thenard, of Dr. Henry, and of Davy 
himself, render the existence of oxygen in ammonia extremely doubt- 
ful ; nor can any character sufficiently distinct be yet given to the 
amalgam with ammonia. Davy, for reasons grounded, I presume, on 
these ej:periments, has not included ammonium among the metals, in his 
late Elements of Chemical Philosophy. 

Barium., Dissolve carbonat of barytes in nitric acid : evaporate .- de- 
compose tlie nitrat by strong heat : a fawn^x)loured povdet remains, 
which, according to Davy, is oxyd of barium. This oxj'd, made Into 
a paste with water, is exposed upon a plate of platina to galvanic ac- 
tion, as in case of the alkalies. A cavity is made in the paste, to hold a 
globule of mercury ; which is rendered negative, while the platina b 
rendered positive, by means of a voltaic battery of 100 double plates. 
In a shoit time an amalgam is formed. This amalgam, put into a tube 
of common (not flint) glass, free from, lead, and filled with the Tapour 
of naptha, is distilled. The mercuiy is driven over, and the bariuni re- 
mains ; a solid metalline substance, of difficult fusibility, which has not 
been procured in sufficient quantity for accurate examination. It is me- 
tallic, but with lustre inferior to cast iron ; its colour a dull grajr ; k ef- 
fervesces with water, which then becomes a solution of bar)'tes; ft sinks 
in sulphuric acid; it alloys with irons it combines, according to Davy, 
with 10.3 of oxygen, to form barytes. 

Strontruniy may be procured in the same manner, and appears to hare 
similai* properties. 

Calcium^ from lime, and magnesiun^^ from magnesia, have idso been 
thus produced. 

No metalloid appeai*s as yet to have been decisively produced firon 
any of tlic other earths. 

I liavc termed these substances metcdloicU, because I think the suppo- 
sition of their being mcta/s, is not quite clear of doubt. In &YOur oi. 
their being metals, it may be urged, tliat 

They have the well known metallic lustre. 

They amalgamate with mercury, and the amalgam is metallic. 

They combine with oxygen in various proportions. 

They conduct electricity like metalUc substances. 

They decompose water ; as most metals do while dissolving in adds. 

They unite tt) acids, forming neutral combioatiufis. It is not yetascer- 
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tamed whether the pfoportxon of acid necessary taneotrafixe tiieiii, i$ as 
the oxygen combined with them. 

On the other hand» it may be ui^ged, that. 

The great levity of potassium is in direct opposition to one of the most 
loiown characteristics of metallic bodies^ viz. their superior density. 

The addition of ojcygen to a substance in all other cases, increases 
the specific gravity or the substance, but in the present case it is the re- 
verse. 

All the processes for forming the metalloids, tend strongly to the sus- 
picion that the oxygen is separated from the alkali, but hydrogen re- 
mains ; and that they are alkaline hydrogurets. Hence they may be 
merely substances exhibiting alkali free from oxygen, which, when add- 
ed to them, reconverts them into alkalies of the common character. 

Several substances have the metalHc lustre, which are clearly not me- 
tals, as the recently dug cubic pyrites, the marcasites, &c. 

I do not think their classification b as yet sufficiently determined, 
and therefore I have agreed to the denomination of meUUloids, rather 
than metals. 



PAGE 374— NO. 34 

Professor Davy has given the following method of making' phospho- 
rous acid, by distilling phosphorus through corrosive sublimate in pow- 
der In a glass tube. 



PAGB 293^N0. 35. 

The chromic acid may be obtained fix>m the ehromate of iron by fiis- 
mg the latter with its weight of nitre ; lixiviating, crystallizing repeat- 
edlv, to get rid of the iron, then saturating the aftaU with nitric acid, 
and re-crystallizmg: but this also must be repeatedly done^ nor is it 
easy to get the ruby crystals of chromic acid, free from nitrate of pot- 
ash, and from the green oxyd of chrome. 



PAGE 300w— NO. 36. 

Tartar, when'crude, is known in commerce by the name of or^/, or 
argol. It is the salt that crystallizes on the insides of vnae casks. The 
tartar of red wme is red argol, the tartar of white wine is white argol. 
When dissolved, filtered, and crystallized, it is the common cream of 
tartar of the shops It gives the name to salt of tartar, for when crude 
tartar wrapped up in paper, is exposed to strong heat in a crucible, the 
add is decomposed, and the alkali of jpotash u teft behind. This,^hen 
dissolved, filtered, and slowly dried, is the taU of tartar of the shops. 
The acid of tartar (as it is found in common tartar) is essential to educe 
the scarlet colour firom cochineal upon woollen. A salt of lemons, under 
the name of the acid of lemons, is sold, which I suspect to be the puie 
acid of tartar, flavoured either with lemon juice, or the essential oil (tf 
lemons. 
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PAGE 326.— NO. 37. 

A new mode of analystnp^ vegetable substanceiy so as to detdnane 
the proportions of then* ultimate elements, bas been introduced by G«f 
liiiBsac and Thenard. Being composed in general, either eatireiyj os 
nearly so, of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the easiest mode of mxelf 
^ is to convert the Tegetable matter by oxygenation into water and c:ar- 
feonic acid. This had been attempted by Lavoisier, with regard to sozoa 
substances, by combustion ; but this mode could only be applied to 
ttose vegetable substances which are highly inflammable ; while the 
aiethod of Gay Lussac and Thenard can be applied to every species of 
vegetable matter. It consists in burning the substances operated on, by 
means of the hyper-oxymuriate of potash, in an apparatus in which au 
the products of the combustion may be collected. A certain weigbi of 
^e vegetable product which is to be analysed, is intimately mixed wkh 
fused hyper-oxymuriate of potash, the composition of wiuch has bees 
IHreviously determined by analysis, both having been previously dried at 
the heat of boiling water, and the proportion of hyper<oxymariate be- 
ing used, which may be. found by preliminary trials necessary to fender 
the combustion complete. The mixture b.made into small balls with 
water, and these are again brought to dryness by exposure to the heat of 
boiling water. They are introcuiced successively into the apparatus by 
means of a tube with a stop cock, having a cavity into Which they are 
received, and to which heat is applied so as to excite the combustion. 
The 1^ produced, is collected over mercury : the <|uantity of carbonic 
acid It contauns, is estimated by sbsorpdon by solution of potaah. An 
excess of oxygen generally disens^aged from the decomposVtion ^ tbe 
salt, will be found in the residuu gas : any nitrogen gas mixed with it 
will be discovered by removing the oxygen by eudiometrical process : 
and if anycarburetted or oxy-carburettea hydrogen has been disengag. 
ed, it may be discovered by exploding the gas containing^ the excess iii 
oxygen, with a given quantity of pure hydrogen gas. This' will be ctm- 
sumed ; and if any earburetted hydrogen gas be present, it wiO likewise 
b«m during the detonation, and the diminution or viohiroe after the com- 
bustion, will shew the quantity of this. Thus are obtained all the facts 
whence the proportions of the elements of the vegetable matter may hr 
determined. The quantity of oxygen consumed, the quantity of carbo* 
nic acid fbrraed, which, by comparison with the weight of the substasce 
analysed, gives the quantity of water produced ; account being also ta- 
ken of any nitrogen evolved, or any earburetted hydro^n formed ; and, 
lastly, if any fix«i substance be aflbrded, it will remam mixed witli the 
residual muriate of potash, and its nature and quantity may be deicr- 
mined.. Or this may be done by the incineration of the vegetable oibtier, 
and its weight allowed for in the analysis. 

•Some important results have been established by the analysis executed 
in this mode< Gay Lussac' and Thenard have found, that in a number 
of vegetable substances, the proportions of Uie oxygen, and hydrogeru 
they contain, are exactly those that form water, to which is added a oa- 
lain proportion of carbon. So that this proportion of carbon, with a cer- 
tain w^eigbt of water, would give the proportions of the elements of those 
substances. There are others in which the oxygen is present in a larger 
proportion to the hydrogen, tlian that which forms water ; and in a Uiird 
class there is an excess of hydrogen. From these facts they have drAwu 
the following general conclusions : 1st A vegetable 8ub.>$tanGe is always 
ocidy when the oxygen in it is to the hydrogen in a larger proportion thai 
that in water : 2dly. A vegetable substance is always resinous or oily. 
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when Ihc oxygen in it is to the hydrtJgcn, in a less piopqrtion than that 
Vhich forma water ; 3dly. A vegcUble substance is neither aad nor re- 
ainous, when the hydrogen and oxygen in it arc in the same proportion aa 
that conatitating water. Sugar, gum, sUrch, and the lipieous fibre, arc 
of this class. The following table gives the result by this method. 

{Murrqy*9 Supp, to Ed, 2d, 136.) 



Substances ana*- 
lysed. 



Sugar. 
Gum arable. 
Fecula. 
Sugar of milk. 
Oak wood. 
Beech wood. 

Mucous acid. 
Oxalic acid. 
Tartaric acid. 
Citric acid. 
Acetic acid. 

Common resin 
Copal. 
Wax. 
Olive oil. 



Carbon 
contained 
therein. 



43.47 

42.23 

43.55 

38.825 

52.53 

51.45 

33.69 
26.57 
24.05 
33.81 
50.22 

73.94 
76.81 
81.79 
77.21 



Oxygen 
contained 
therein. 



50.63 

50.84 

49.68 

53.834 

41.78 

42.73 

62.67 
70.69 
69 32 
59.86 
44.15 

13.34 

10.61 

5 54 

9.43 



Hydrogen state 



Supposing the oxygen 
and hydrogen in the 
of water in the 



contained 
therein. 



6.90 

6.93 

6.77 

7.341 

5.69 

5.82 

362 
2.74 
6.63 
6.33 
5.63 

10 72 
12 58 
12.67 
13.36 



substance. 



Carbon. Water. 



Oxygin 
excess. 



42.47 

42.23 

43.55 

38.825 

52.53 

51.45 

33.69 
33.57 
24.05 
33.81 
50.22 

75.94 
76 81 
81.79 
77.21 



57.33 

57.77 

56.45 

61.175 

47.47 

48.55 

30.16 
22.87 
55.24 
52.75 
46.91 

15.16 

12.05 

6 30 

10,71 



36.15 
50.56 
20.71 
13.44 
2.87 

8.90 
11.14 
11.91 
12.08 
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Gay Lussac and Thenard have applied the oxygenating power of oxy- 
liiuriate of potash to the analysis of animal, as well as that of vegeU' 
ble natter. Greater precaution, however, is necessary in its application 
to animal substances ; for, from the nitrogen they contain, if an excess 
of oxy-rauriate be employed, a portion of nitrous acid is formed, which 
leads mto error. This is best obviated by avoiding an excess of the 
ozy-muriate, but employing as much as may be found by preliminar}' 
trials sufficient, by Yielding oxygen to the carbon of the animal matter, 
to convert it, when heat is applied, into carbonic acid or carbonic oxyd ; 
and by thus aubverting the combination of the elements, allow the hy- 
drogen and nitrogen to pass into the gaseous state. The whole being 
thus converted into elastic products, these are more easily submitted to 
further analysis. By Uiis method they have analysed the four most im- 
portant animal matters, 6brin, albumen, jrelatin, and caseous matter. In 
all of them they found an excess of hydro«nen above that proportion, 
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which, with ozy^Dy fomw water: and this exoeas of hydnpn, co» 
pared with the nitrogen they contain, wai not far from the propalioQ is 
which these elements form ammoma. Under this point of neviioe 
substances may be considered as composed of carbon, a oertus qoflti- 
ty of hydrogen and o^cygen, in the proportion which fbnnt water, mA\ 
certain quantity of nitrogen and hyorogen, in the proportioD vhich 
forms anunonia. By analogy from the law, which, according to thw 
chemists, exists with regard to vegetable matter, it may be inimd, tfait 
in the animal acids there ts an excess of oxygen above these propoiliDO^ 
and in the animal fats an excess of hydrogen ; 80 that animal may, Eke 
vegetable matter, be classed binder three divisions with regard to die 
quantities of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, which they contaiDi (Be» 
cberches physico-chimiques, torn. 2. p. 324, 337.) The following tibk 
exhibits the resulto of their analysis.*' (Murray, S. 139.) 
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^ The plus and nunus fipf^s in the ttst column of the precedingf tables 
indicate an exceas or de&iency of nitrogen. 

The following subataaces, not distinctly noticed by Accum^ are found 
in the parta of animala: 

Gelatin. Albumen. Mucus. Fibrin Urea. Saccharine matter. 
Oil. Resin Sulphur. Phon>horus. Acids. Alkalies. Earths. Metals. 

Dr. Bostock has lately made it dubious whether there be gelatin in the 
bkwd. Of gelatin, tannin is the precipitate. Gelatin is not affected by 
heat or corronve sublimate. Albumen is coagulated by heat ; by corro- 
sive sublimate- When the albunkn was thus separated, tannin shewed 
no indication of gelatin. Acetite of lead» the proper precipitant of mu« 
CQf,affi)rded acopioua precipitate. 
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